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Vivian Hunter Galbraith, 1889-1976 


Proressor V. H. GALBRAITH, Director of the Institute from 1944 to 
1948, died on 25 November 1976 in his eighty-seventh year. Thanks to his 
appointment as Regius Professor at Oxford in the January—not the Oc- 
tober—of 1948, much of his last year was spent in commuting between the 
two universities. This action of the then Labour Government inspired him 
(as many things did) to some colourful phrases, but he then rapidly settled 
back into his old haunts, continuing to enliven medieval studies in Oxford 
until and beyond his retirement. His sheer vitality, his provocative opin- 
ions, his freedom from cliché and pretence, the earnest passion of his 
scholarship, all these contrasting factors made an immediate and durable 
impression. Doubtless each of us is unique, but Galbraith was uniquer than 
most. I myself first got to know him in 1932, when as a research student I 
attended his Oxford seminar on the Public Record Office, where until four 
years previously he had been serving as an Assistant Keeper. He ended his 
course of instruction by urging us never to offer the Assistant Keeper on duty 
a pourboire in return for any technical help. Generous American users might 
be pardoned for so doing. But, he added, ‘if only you knew the utterly 
exiguous salaries we received, you would never follow their example. Of 
course, as far as I was concerned, I ended by getting hardened and by 
accepting the occasional half-crown'. Such jocular realism—and some of it 
was more pungently phrased than this—did not always amuse Oxford 
common rooms of that day, where a kindly but genteel refinement had now 
re-established itself after the temporary social havoc wrought in the early 
twenties by returning warriors. But the young of all ages loved him and they 
flourished intellectually under his tutelage. Though in the end accepted as 
an ‘original’, Galbraith never liked the fashionable or the pedantic element 
in Oxford life and he did not mellow into quiet conformity even during his 
tenure of the Regius Chair. His democratic earthiness owed something to 
Manchester as well as to active service with the Queen’s Regiment. Before 
coming to Balliol in 1910 as a Brackenbury Scholar, he had taken a Man- 
chester First when that university probably had the best medieval school in 
England. Indeed, he briefly returned there as a lecturer soon after the War, 
before moving to the P.R.O. If he ever said anything arrogant, it always had 
an overwhelmingly amicable flavour: it was a dig in the ribs having no 
resemblance to that cold cliquish arrogance commonly said to have marked 
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too many Balliol men during the first three decades of the century. Man- 
chester also left its mark on Galbraith the scholar: his powerful but not 
outstandingly original mind never departed very far from the tasks, the 
categories, the traditions of his older friends Tout and Tait, in whose 
background stood the giant figure of Maitland. Far more often than any of 
these forbears, he let his cheerfulness and humanity peep through the 
interstices in the high walls of scholarship, yet he still belonged to the ‘old 
school’ of medievalists. The mentors of his youth and the rigorous disci- 
plines of the P.R.O. made him a devotee of the ‘hard’ evidence from the 
record sources, even though he brought the latter to bear upon the literary 
sources—for example in his admirable editions of the Anonimalle Chronicle 
(1927) and the St. Alban's Chronicle (1937). In him the attitudes of the 
archivist and the historian met in a rare equilibrium. The spiritual, the 
poetic and the esoteric aspects of the Middle Ages seldom detained him, and 
he preferred to continue working on the traditional major problems— 
especially those surrounding Domesday Book—which had exercised the 
medievalists of the nineteenth century. His practical legacy and even his 
basic philosophy may best be sensed in his Introduction to the Use of the 
Public Records (1934) and still more in his Studies in the Public Records 
(1948). In the latter he describes how, early in life, he had shunned as ‘too 
subjective’ the literary historians Burnet, Robertson, Macaulay and J. R. 
Green. They had stressed what in the past still retained a modern appeal, 
rather than the things which had actually mattered in the past. By contrast 
the young Galbraith was attracted by Selden, Dugdale, Hearne, Madox and 
Joseph Hunter, who ‘wrote frankly for an educated public, and were under 
no necessity to dilute their narrative or to omit technicalities and to create 
atmosphere’. In his case the mere urge to write books had then subsided in 
favour of ‘the effort to understand and relive the remote past directly as 
these men had known it’. Today by no means all of us would venture to 
adopt this highly ambitious stance, whether seen philosophically or as the 
foundation of teaching method. All the same, its perils were mild com- 
pared with those of the converse cult of ‘relevance’. Its impact upon the 
young ‘professionals’ of my own generation cannot be questioned. Of the 
Oxford medievalists who instructed me, I found Powicke and McFarlane 
the most inspiring, but Edwards, Galbraith and Denholm-Young the more 
broadly and directly useful. 

Though Galbraith’s tenure at this Institute was brief, he made sound use 
of the time. He challenged the young men to think and attracted even 
modernists into his seminars. He laboured incessantly to improve their 
theses and to find them jobs. He resumed that enlargement of the Institute's 
international rôle which has given it a special position in British, American 
and European scholarship. He saw more clearly than most that the old and 
deeply-valued Anglo-American connection need not entail neglecting the 
European links. He revived from its post-war debility the British National 
Committee of the International Congress of Historical Sciences, and like 
any sensible medievalist took practical steps to renew contact with the 
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leading Frenchmen of the immediate post-war years. He certainly took a 
large part in the resuscitation of the Victoria County History. 

Perhaps in 1948 he was right to leave a job already becoming more suited 
to an administrator than to a scholar. But his thoughts were never far from 
our objectives. During their later life he and Mrs. Galbraith—a considerable 
historian in her own right—often visited the Institute: they still belonged 
to our company and they attended the dinner we gave in 1971 to mark the 
eightieth birthday of Sir Goronwy Edwards. By then Vivian had become 
only a trifle older-looking but certainly a lot less loquacious than when we 
examined together (along with Powicke, C. T. Atkinson and George 
Ramsay) in the Oxford Finals of the later forties. But his mind remained 
as incisive, and he went on working to the last years. As late as 1975 he 
summarized and amplified the intermittent labours of more than half a 
century by publishing his delayed volume Domesday Book: its place in 
administrative history. 

A. G. DICKENS 


The Lord Edward and King Henry III’ 


ON 14 FEBRUARY 1254 King Henry III constituted an appanage for his 
elder son, Edward. The grant, under the small seal which Henry had with 
him during his stay in Gascony,? was confirmed under the great seal at 
Bordeaux on 11 October 1254,3 and was remarkably generous. The appan- 
age was, in fact, the most extensive ever granted by an English king for the 
maintenance of a member of his family. Matthew Paris complained that 
his grant left Henry III territorially no more than half a king.5 

His judgement would seem to be vindicated by the length of the list of 
lands included. Ireland, Chester and the king's conquests in Wales, 
Bristol, the honour of the Three Castles, the castles of Montgomery, Builth, 
Cardigan and Carmarthen, the honour of the Peak, Stamford and Grantham, 
the English lands of the countess of Eu, Jersey and Guernsey and ‘the other 
islands of the sea’ and the manor of Freemantle were all transferred to 
Edward while the king’s earlier grant of Gascony and the island of Oléron 
was confirmed. 

The king’s intention in making the grant was threefold. First, it was 
designed to provide Edward with a sufficient endowment to enable him to 
subsist adequately and independently of the king’s own establishment on the 
revenue produced by the assignment. Second, the grant made sound 
political sense in a century which had dispensed with a formal rex designatus 
but still needed to train its future monarchs in the arts of government.® 
Third, and most specifically, Henry wished to convey the impression to the 


Professor John Le Patourel and Dr. Colin Richmond kindly read this paper in 
the course of its preparation. I am most grateful to them for their opinions and 
advice. My thanks are due also to the British Academy and to the Sir Ernest Cassel 
Educational Trust which made me awards in order to complete my research. 

2T. Rymer, Foedera, ed. A. Clarke, F. Holbrooke and J. Caley (4 vols. in 7, 
1816-69), I. i. 270; Rôles Gascons, i, ed. F. Michel (Documents inédits sur l'histoire 
de France, Paris, 1885), no. 2374; Calendar of Patent Rolls 1247—58, p. 270. T. F. 
Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval England (6 vols., Man- 
chester, 1920-33), i. 292, believes the sigillum parvum to have been a special seal made 
expressly for Henry's use in Gascony in 1253-4. 

3'T'he great seal was sealed up under the privy seal and the exchequer seal and 
left in England in the care of the queen in the custody of William of Kilkenny. The 
queen was almost certainly responsible for carrying it with her to Gascony in June 
1254. 

4Cf. the endowment of Edward of Carnarvon (H. Johnstone, Edward of Car- 
narvon, 1284-1307 (Manchester, 1946), pp. 55 et seq.). 

5Lit., ‘regulus mutilatus’ (Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, ed. H. R. Luard 
(7 vols., Rolls Ser., 1872-84), v. 450). The chronicler is in error to state thatthe grant 
was made to Eleanor of Castile as well. 

$C£. contemporary French royal practice (C. T. Wood, The French Apanages and 
the Capetian Monarchy, 1224-1328 (Cambridge, Mass., 1966), pp. 12 et seq.). 
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Castilian king with whom he was negotiating for a marriage treaty and the 
renunciation of Castilian claims to Gascony that Edward was a suitably- 
endowed prospective husband for King Alfonso’s half-sister, Eleanor.1 

From Edward’s point of view the effect of his father’s grant was to make 
him responsible for the organization of his own establishment. Hitherto, as 
a minor division of the royal household, his administration had been entirely 
subordinate to the king’s. By the early summer of 1254 Edward had his own 
chancery, his own wardrobe and his own exchequer operating totally 
independently of the king’s administration. The purpose of this article is to 
consider the relatiónship between the king and his administration and the 
Lord Edward and his, and, thereby, tentatively to suggest that this was not 
necessarily of the order propounded by historians to date. 

To begin with, the conditions attached to the grant of his appanage are 
important to an understanding of the relationship between Edward and his 
father. Edward first received a grant of Gascony and the island of Oléron in 
September 1249. No conditions were attached and no attempt was made 
to invest him with the land.? The renewal of the grant in 1252 imposed 
conditions on Edward. The allegiance of the men of Gascony and Oléron 
was reserved to the king. Edward was forbidden to alienate anything, 
because Gascony and Oléron were now to be regarded as inseparable from 
the Crown of England.? 

The variation in the terms of these grants must be understood against the 
background of Henry III's troubles in Gascony. For most of the first half 
of the thirteenth century Gascony was in turmoil. The towns and cities 
were riven with internal strife. The nobility wore their allegiances very 
lightly and were as likely in any conflict to support the kings of France, or 
Navarre, or Aragon, or Castile, all of whom entertained claims upon the 
province, as they were to support Henry III. In the summer of 1248, 
therefore, Simon de Montfort was sent to Gascony with a seven year 
mandate and full powers to restore order. The history of his failure, largely 
because the king and the earl were unable to reconcile their differences, de 
Montfort's trial in May 1252, his acquittal and the civil war he provoked 
in the province by his ruthless efficiency, is well known.4 What is more 
important from our point of view is that the Gascons at this time, in response 
to de Montfort’s contempt for their local customs, began to recall Henry 
III's oath to maintain inviolable the rights and privileges of his French 
subjects and to assert that they owed obedience to the king alone.5 When 


1On 1 Apr. 1254 the king's proctors announced the terms of an agreement; in 
July certain of the lands assigned to Edward were set aside as dower for Eleanor; and, 
at the beginning of Nov., the treaty was ratified by Alfonso’s renunciation of his 
claims upon Gascony, and by the marriage at Burgos of the Lord Edward and 
Eleanor (Rymer, Foedera, 1. i. 298, 304, 310). 

2Calendar of Charter Rolls 1226—57, p. 345. 

3 Ibid., p. 389. 

^F. M. Powicke, King Henry III and the Lord Edward (Oxford, 1947), pp. 208 et 
seq.; F. M. Powicke, The Thirteenth Century (and edn., Oxford, 1962), pp. 106 et seq. 

S The Thirteenth Century, p. 112; Henry III and the Lord Edward, pp. 212 et seq. 
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the communes of Bazas and Bayonne simultaneously petitioned the king 
to remove de Montfort from office and to send the Lord Edward in his stead 
Henry renewed his grant of Gascony and Oléron in April 1252.1 It was for 
these reasons that the new formula was adopted, and for similar reasons, as 
will be argued later, that Edward bore no formal title to Gascony before his 
accession. 

When, in February 1254, Henry III constituted an appanage for his 
son, the conditions on which Gascony and Oléron had been conferred on 
him in 1252, in such a manner that they should for ever remain united to the 
Crown of England, were reiterated and extended to apply to all the other 
lands contained in the king’s grant.2 In addition, in 1254, the conditional 
aspects of the royal grant were made more emphatic than before with the 
assertion that ‘no one, by reason of this grant made to the said Edward, may . 
have any rights or claims to the aforesaid lands and castles at any time, but 
that they should remain to the kings of England in their entirety for ever’.3 

Taken together these stipulations are important. The formula appears 
to have been weighed with some considerable care for it embodies a recog- 
nition of the fact that by this date the Plantagenet dominions as a whole 
had evolved from being the ‘family assemblage’ of the twelfth century into 
a ‘unitary political structure’. In the thirteenth century the centre of 
interest of the kings of England was focused more and more upon their 
insular rather than their diminished continental dominions, so that, to an 
increasing degree, they were normally resident in England and only ex- 
ceptionally on their French lands. It had therefore become necessary to 
redefine the relationship of the Crown to those regions which the king in 
person visited less and less often. This is what Henry III was attempting 
to do in February 1254 in making his grant to the Lord Edward conditional. 
By asserting the inalienability from the Crown of the lands he was conveying, 
the king was seeking to establish that ‘whoever was the lawful king of 
England, was by that fact alone, the lawful duke of Aquitaine, lord of Ireland 
and lord of the Channel Islands, at least in the eyes of English lawyers’.4 ' 

This is the explanation for Edward’s lack of a formal title to any of the 
lands that he was given in 1254. For the king to have conferred on him the 
dignity of ‘duke of Aquitaine’, ‘lord of Ireland’, or even ‘earl of Chester’ 
would have been a retrograde step, contrary to the slow but fundamental 
changes that had been occurring in the king-duke’s attitude to his domin- 
ions ever since 1154.5 It would also have been contrary to Henry III's own 
oaths to the Gascons and to his other subjects to maintain intact the rights 


1C. Bémont, Simon de Montfort, trans. E. F. Jacob (Oxford, 1930), p. 108. 

2*... ita tamen quod predictae terrae et castra omnia nunquam separentur a 
corona’ (Rymer, Foedera, 1. i. 297). ; 

3*, . . quod nullus, ratione istius donationis eidem Edwardo factae, aliquid juris 
vel clamii aliquo tempore sibi vendicare possit in terris et castris predictis, set 
integre remaneant regibus Angliae in perpetuum’ (ibid.). 

4J. Le Patourel, ‘The Plantagenet dominions’, History, 1 (1965), 301 2. 

5 Ibid., p. 299. 
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of the Crown. This is why, in conferring his appanage on Edward, Henry 
reserved his suzerainty and so safeguarded his promises. 

The concept of the inalienability of the Crown’s lands was introduced into 
England during the reign of Henry II and it is likely that Henry was the 
first English king to swear an oath of inalienability.1 Certainly King John 
seems to have done so? and so did Henry III.3 But it matters little whether 
the inalienability clause was incorporated into the royal coronation oath or 
into the king's Professio. What is important is that by the time Henry III 
came to the throne the idea that the Crown's lands were inalienable had 
taken a firm hold in men's minds. During Henry's minority the chief men 
of the realm swore an oath to maintain inviolable the lands held by King 
John, and Professor Powicke has pointed out that royal councillors in 
England and Gascony in the thirteenth century had to swear an oath to 
maintain the royal lands and liberties intact.4 In conferring his appanage on 
the Lord Edward in 1254 and in imposing conditions on the grant the king 
was merely seeking to preserve the state of his Crown. 

Conflicts between Henry ITI and the Lord Edward, however, inevitably 
arose as a result of this attempt to define their formal relationship, above all 
because the king, as the superior lord, allowed himself considerable licence 
to intervene in his son's administration. Indeed the clash of interests that 
resulted seems to have underlain most of the disputes between Edward and 
his father after 1254 and may well have conditioned their personal relation- 
ship as well. 

A quarrel which arose in 1256, concerning the customary royal prise on 
wines, exemplifies the problem. When certain Gascon wine merchants 
complained to the Lord Edward as their lord of the immoderation of the 
king's agents in exacting the prise, Edward, who took up the case with his 
father, merely provoked the rejoinder that there was only one king in 
England with authority to administer justice.) "Throughout the period 


1H. G. Richardson, ‘The coronation in medieval England: the evolution of the 
office and tbe oath', Traditio, xvi (1960), 151—61. Professor Gaines Post has shown 
that the terminology of inalienability has a Roman Law origin and was in current 
usage in England and in continental Europe long before 1154. He notes that ‘the 
idea of the inalienability of the fura regis et regni was asserted by Henry II and his 
counselors and supporters’, but finds the evidence that an inalienability clause was 
added to the coronation professio or oath in 1154 inconclusive (‘Status Regis’, in 
Studies in Medieval and Renaissance History, i, ed. W. M. Bowsky (Lincoln, 
Nebraska, 1964), 83—99). 

2H. G. Richardson, ‘The English coronation oath’, Speculum, xxiv (1949), 52-4. 
The views expressed here are modified in his article ‘The coronation in medieval 
England’, p. 160. 

3E. H. Kantorowicz, ‘Inalienability’, Speculum, xxix (1954), 488; Richardson, 
“The English coronation oath’, pp. 51-6. The comparatively slow development of 
the concept of inalienability within the kingdom of France, where the earliest royal 
ordinance forbidding alienation dates from 1318, is discussed by Wood, The French 

. Apanages, p. 19. 
4Powicke, The Thirteenth Century, pp. 5—6. 
5Matthew Paris, v. 538-9. 
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1254 to 1272 Edward was constantly subject to the allegation that he had 
infringed prerogatives that properly belonged to the Crown. 

Before the royalist victory at Evesham in 1265 many of the appointments 
that Edward made to offices in his administration would also appear to have 
been subject to royal approval. There is evidence to suggest that Stephen 
Longespée, a son of the earl of Salisbury, was named as seneschal of Gas- 
cony asa result of royal pressure. Longespée was granted letters of protec- 
tion by the king in July 1255 for the duration of his service to Edward in 
Gascony. A little over a month later the king wrote to his son from York 
suggesting his appointment as seneschal, so that it is clear that Edward was 
under some constraint to remove the current holder of the office, Stephen 
Bauzan. The change of seneschals was effected at Michaelmas and Longes- 
pée remained in office until the autumn of 1257.1 

A more protracted and embittered clash occurred over the nomination 
of Longespée’s successor. Edward probably wished to be rid of Longespée. 
He certainly wanted to use the services of his two Lusignan uncles, Geoffrey 
and Guy, who were men of local standing and administrative ability. 
Accordingly, early in 1258, Geoffrey was named as seneschal of Gascony and 
Guy was given custody of the island of Oléron for life. The king, however, 
was not prepared to allow Edward so lightly to dispense with his advice and 
approval, while the Provisions of Oxford reinforced his authority to scrutin- 
ize his son’s appointments.2 On 12 July, after the Gascons had been 
instructed not to obey any official named by Edward without royal approval, 
Edward was compelled to issue letters patent rescinding Geoffrey de 
Lusignan’s appointment as seneschal on the grounds that the choice had 
been made without the assent of the king and his council.5 

That there were fourteen changes of seneschal in Gascony between 1254 
and 1272 compared with only six changes in the twenty-two years, 1272-94, 
would seem to indicate a measure of friction between Edward, his father and 
the holder of the office. In fact, it is known that the nominations of Dreu de 
Barentin, Hugh de Turbeville and Luke de Tany who became seneschal in 
1259, 1271 and 1272 respectively were in each case made by the king, or at 
least approved by him. Barentin, for instance, was named by the king to fill 
the vacuum left by Geoffrey de Lusignan’s dismissal some time before 


'Cal. Pat. Rolls 1247-58, p. 516; Close Rolls 1254-6, p. 219; Rôles Gascons: 
supplément au Tome Premier, 1254-5, ed. C, Bémont (Documents inédits sur l'histoire 
de France, Paris, 1896), nos. 4557, 4558; Recuetl d'actes relatifs à l'administration des 
rots d’ Angleterre en Guyenne au XIII? siècle, ed. C. Bémont (Documents inédits sur 
l'histoire de France, Paris, 1914), no. 398. 

2Amongst other things Edward was compelled to accept the nomination by the 
barons of 4 counsellors to ‘advise’ him—John de Balliol, John de Grey, Stephen 
Longespée and Roger de Mold (Documents of the Baronial Movement of Reform and 
Rebellion, 1258—67, ed. R. F. Treharne and I. J. Sanders (Oxford, 1973), pp. 94-5; 
Annales Monastici, ed. H. R. Luard (5 vols., Rolls Ser., 1864-9), i. 445). 

3Cal. Pat. Rolls 1247-58, pp. 639, 664; J. P. Trabut-Cussac, L'administration 
anglaise en Gascogne sous Henry III et Edouard I de 1254 41307 (Paris, 1972), pp. 16— 
17. 
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May 1259. Edward was unwilling to accept the nomination and delayed his 
confirmation of the appointment for aslong as he could. When he eventually 
gave way, as he surely had to when confronted by the orders of his superior 
lord, although that was not until 6 November 1259, he took almost the sole 
course of action open to him and ratified the appointment for a single year 
only.! Ofall the seneschals who held office in the period before his accession 
it is likely that only two were freely named by the Lord Edward. These two 
were Jean de Grilly, a Savoyard from the Pays de Gex and in Gascony the 
lord of Benauges which he had received from Edward as a reward for 
his past loyal service, and Thomas of Ippegrave, a promoted clerk of 
Edward's own household, who had previously served as keeper of his 
wardrobe.? 

With appointments to the offices of justiciar of Chester and justiciar of 
Ireland the king took much the same attitude. Stephen Longespée was 
styled justiciar of Ireland in royal letters dated October 1258 but he was 
still in England in June 1259 awaiting, one assumes, Edward's confirmation 
of his appointment.3 When the justiciar of Chester died in office in August 
1261 while the Lord Edward was temporarily out of the realm Henry III 
exercised his authority as suzerain of Chester and named Thomas of 
Orreby to the office. 

There is evidence to support the view that the king's interference in 
appointments to his son's administration did not stop with the principal 
officials, but that many of Edward's appointments at all levels were made in 
strict subordination to his father’s will. The nomination of Robert Walerand 
as warden of Bristol Castle in July 1259 is a case in point. It appears that this 
appointment was forced on Edward, who certainly seems to have been 
anxious to replace him. Thus, on 13 November Henry wrote to Walerand 
with instructions not to surrender his custody. At the same time he en- 
joined Edward to be patient and to await his return from France before 
making any change at Bristol. Nevertheless, Edward, who happened to be 
at Bristol on 7 December, went ahead with his plans to remove the royal 
nominee and appointed Roger of Leybourne, his steward, in Walerand's 
place. But Leybourne himself was soon removed from the position. In the 
following May, presumably as a consequence of Edward's political recon- 
ciliation with his father, Philip Basset was named as warden. He was 
obviously a compromise candidate since, significantly, his appointment was 


1Close Rolls 1256-9, p. 478; Réles Gascons, i, supplement, p. lxxxvii, no. 3; 
Trabut-Cussac, L'administration anglaise, p. 17. 

2Grilly was seneschal from c. Oct. 1266 until c. May 1268 (Trabut-Cussac, 
L'administration anglaise, p. 373). Ippegrave is first known to have been styled as 
seneschal on 24 Nov. 1268 (Archives Départementales des Basses Pyrénées, série E, 
288). He was replaced as seneschal between March and Nov. 1269 (Trabut-Cussac, 
L'administration anglaise, p. 373). 

3H. G. Richardson and G. O. Sayles, The Administration of Ireland, 1172-1377 
(Dublin, 1963), p. 79. 

*Cal. Pat. Rolls 1258-66, p. 174. Edward had gone to Gascony. He returned to 
England in Feb. 1262. 
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made for a single year and not during pleasure.1. What happened at Bristol 
was not exceptional. The king appears to have meddled whérever he could. 
Appointments at various dates to the offices of warden of the castles at 
Montgomery? and Belin, to the prévétés of Barsac and St Sever? and to 
many other minor offices indicate the degree of Henry's involvement and 
how little was the initiative left to the Lord Edward in such matters. 

But it was the question of alienation contrary to the conditions of his 
endowment that generated most heat between the king and the Lord Ed- 
ward, and that throughout the period 1254—72. One of Edward's greatest 
problems was his inability to settle lands from his appanage on those who 
gave him loyal service in the traditional way. In other words, his ability to 
exercise the patronage expected of him as the king's son was severely 
circumscribed by the king's grant. 

The most bitter clash with his father on this issue was one of the earliest. 
As already noted, in 1258 Edward conferred the island of Oléron upon his 
uncle, Guy de Lusignan, for the duration of his life. The king objected that 
the grant had been made without his assent, or that of his council, and that 
it was contrary to the conditions of Edward's endowment. In July 1258 
Henry wrote to the inhabitants of the island urging them not to obey anyone 
appointed to the custody of the island without royal approval. Eleven days 
later he wrote to Guy de Lusignan ordering him not to enter the island, upon 
pain of forfeiture of his goods, and instructing him to return any letters 
appointive issued by Edward.5 In September 1258 the king reminded the 
inhabitants to be obedient to the Lord. Edward alone as their true lord.6 
Yet Edward appears not to have been moved by his father's actions and to 
have resisted attempts to secure from him the issue of letters revoking his 
grant. It was the king himself who, in October 1258, first issued letters 
patent rescinding the grant, a full week before Edward himself, apparently 
reluctantly, followed suit. Even so, sixteen months later it was still neces- 
sary for the king to direct the inhabitants of the island to be obedient only 
to the Lord Edward, while Edward's sympathies in the matter are indicated 
by his continued employment of and reliance upon Guy and his brother 
Geoffrey de Lusignan in Gascon affairs. 

Nor were differences between the king and Edward on this score patched 
up after the Barons’ Wars. Indeed, by reiterating the theories of the 
inalienability of Crown lands, the Dictum of Kenilworth gave fresh impetus 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1258-66, pp. 29, 32, 63-4; Public Record Office, Gascon Roll 4, 
mm. 3, 4; R. F. Treharne, The Baronial Plan of Reform, 1258-63 (Manchester, 
1932), p. 193. It was at this time that the Lord Edward's sympathies lay most 
overtly with the baronial reform movement. 

2 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1258—66, p. 191. 

3'Trabut-Cuasac, L'administration anglaise, p. 8. 

*Rymer, Foedera, 1. i. 3743; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1247-58, p. 641. 

5Close Rolls 1256-9, p. 319. 

SBritish Library, Cotton MS. Julius E. i fo. 15; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1258—66, p. 41. 

7 Brit. Libr., Cott. MS. Julius E. ifo. 14v; Rymer, Foedera, 1. i. 365, 378; Cal. Pat. 
Rolls 1258—66, p. 1. 
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to the king’s energies at Edward’s expense.! When, for example, in June 
1267, Edward quitclaimed the honour of Monmouth, which had come to 
him as an escheat in 1257, the king extracted a promise from his son that he 
would take steps to recover lands alienated during his tenure from those who 
held them, even though, when the honour was conferred upon him it had 
not been made subject to any condition of inalienability.? Then, in 1268, 
"Henry granted full powers to Henry of Almain, Edward’s cousin, to go to 
Ireland in order to resume such alienations as Edward had made there 
without royal licence and ‘contrary to the tenor of the said feoffment’ 
irrespective of whether Edward himself had granted charters of feoffment.? 
Then, again, in the following year, Henry took the opportunity to remind 
Edward of the conditions of the grant of Gascony, remonstrating with him 
for alienating the castle of Belin to Gaillard del Soler. The king, exercising 
his suzerainty, ordered his son ‘to recall the said appurtenances to the king’s 
original right with all speed, and take into his hands the said castle and 
appurtenances, and not to presume to restore them to the said G.'4 

Grants of land to the Lord Edward continued to be made conditional to 
the very end of Henry’s reign. The last recorded grant to Edward by his 
father of the manor of Overstone (Northants.), which was terra Norman- 
norum and had escheated to the Crown on the death of Gilbert de Millers, 
was made, by letters patent dated 4 September 1272, on condition that it 
should for ever remain conjoined to the Crown of England.5 In the very last 
months of the reign, while Edward was still abroad on crusade, in July 
1272, Henry instructed his escheators north and south of the Trent to 

enquire into Edward's alienations of lands appurtenant to the earldoms of 

Chester and Richmond.$ 

Already the way was being prepared for the development of the so-called 
‘doctrine of capacities’ which was not to be explicitly stated until the first 
months of the reign of Edward II. It is clear that the idea was growing that 
the Crown was something quite distinct from the private person who 
happened to be king and from those private persons who comprised the 
king's family. In 1261, for example, one of the king's most telling complaints 
against the baronial council was that it permitted Edward, who had tem- 
porarily sided with the barons in 1260, to squander his endowment contrary 

1 Select Charters, ed. W. Stubbs (9th edn., Oxford, 1913), p. 408; R. S. Hoyt, The 
Royal Demesne in English Constitutional History: 1066—1272 (Ithaca, New York, 
1950), p. 164; Documents of the Baronial Movement, pp. 321—2. 

2Cal, Pat. Rolls 1247—58, pp. 500, 545; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1272-81, p. 441 ; Cal. Close 
Rolls 1279-88, p. 59. Among the lands of the honour granted away by the Lord 
Edward were the manor of ‘Lendemgate’ (? Llandingat, Carms.), conferred on 
John de Grey, the vill of Hewelsfield in the forest of Dean, granted to Tintern Abbey 
in 1266 and a hundred marcates of unspecified land alienated to Roger Clifford in 
1264. 

S al. Pat. Rolls 1266—72, p. 246; Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland, 1252— 
84, p. 136, no. 844. 

*Cal. Pat. Rolls 1366—72, p. 396. 

5 Ibid. , p. 674. 

6 Ibid., p. 705. 
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to the stipulation that the lands should not be separated from the Crown of 
England. In April 1262 the king and Edward acted in concert against 
Roger of Leybourne, Edward's former steward, who had joined the baronial 
opposition, to recover the manor of Elham (Kent) from him on the pretext 
that it had been granted away by Edward contrary to the conditions of his 
enfeoffment.? Most ironically of all, in 1281, Edward, as king, found him- 
self by reason of his own royal oath not to alienate the rights of the Crown, 
and through the agency of his proctor, Gilbert de Thorneton, reproving 
himself as a private person, as the Lord Edward, for granting away to John 
de Warenne, the earl of Surrey, in 1263, certain franchises in the town of 
Stamford, which were not within his power to grant. 

Although the evidence of the number of occasions on which Henry III 
ordered resumptions of Edward's alienations suggests that Edward largely 
ignored this condition of his endowment, and although the condition could 
be turned to his advantage and used against his opponents, as in the case of 
Elham, it was nevertheless thoroughly irksome to him. It may well, for 
instance, account for the discernible tendency on his part to farm his lands, 
in spite of the baronial attempt to limit the practice, rather than to place 
them in the custody of his officials.4 The king's endowment, in conferring 
on Edward a corpus of inalienable lands, incorporated a static view of the 
appanage. Edward was therefore left with the problem of administering 
some parcels of land which could not readily be assimilated, and was saddled 
with others, like the manor of Freemantle (Hants) in which clearly he had 
no interest.5 Nor did the king’s attitude allow him a free hand to consolidate 
his holdings where they were widely scattered by the arrangement of 
exchanges and by other means, when the king seemed certain to order the 
resumption of such lands on the grounds of their inalienability. 

Nor did the king's grant enable Edward to divest himself of the least 
profitable or the most turbulent of the lands that he was given. Indeed, 

IN. Denholm-Young, ‘Documents of the Barons’ Wars’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xlviii 
(1933), 574. There seems to have been much substance in the grievance, which was 
no mere ‘propaganda flourish’ as suggested in Hoyt, p. 164. 

2 Close Rolls 1261-4, p. 117. 

3 Placita de Quo Warranto (Record Comm., 1818), pp. 429-30. That Edward I 
took such an oath is quite clear (Rotuli Parliamentorum, iii. 417; Richardson, ‘The 
English coronation oath’, p. 56 and ‘The coronation in medieval England’, pp. 
172-3). Edward’s grant to Warenne is discussed fully by M. T. Clanchy, ‘ The 
franchise of return of writs’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., sth ser., xvii (1967), 70-1 and 
by Helen M. Cam in Liberties and Communities in Medieval England (Cambridge, 
1944, repr. 1963), p. 176. 

4See for instance P.R.O., Gascon Roll 4, m.4 (the island of Oléron) or ibid., m.3 
(the bailiwick of the Peak). 

S'The manor had once been a favourite hunting lodge of King John. It was so 
neglected by Henry III that he ordered the reconstruction of the manor in I251, 
This had not been done by Feb. 1254, and there is no evidence to indicate that it was 
ever completed. Edward appears never to have visited the manor, and gave it 
some time before 1276 to Pain de Chaworth, witha licence to dismantle the buildings 
if he so wished (R. A. Brown, H. M. Colvinand A. J. Taylor, The History of the King’s 
Works, ii: The Middle Ages (1963), pp. 940-1). 
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though the list of the lands that Edward acquired in 1254 is long, it could be 
argued that, with the exception of the English estates, Henry III was really 
handing over to Edward potentially the most troublesome of his dominions. 
"This was certainly true of Gascony and the island of Oléron, of Ireland and 
Chester, and, after the loss of Normandy, the Channel Islands too were a 
potential source of difficulty. 

A short survey of the territorial extent of Edward's French and Irish land 
as constituted in 1254 will indicate the limitations of Henry III’s grant and 
the nature of the problems with which Edward was faced. In each instance 
there is a distinct difference between the theoretical grant and the actual 
lands over which Edward was able to exercise his lordship. 

The renewed grant of Gascony and the island of Oléron gave to Edward, 
not only the island which lies off the coast of southern Saintonge, but such 
as remained of Aquitaine in the English king's hands after the disastrous 
Taillebourg-Saintes campaign of 1242.1 The state of war which had been 
the basis of the relationship between the English and French kings since 
1202 meant that the frontiers of the lands within their respective sovereign- 
ties were constantly in dispute. It is impossible to draw hard and fast lines 
to mark a boundary between the English king's lands and those of his 
French counterpart in the context of Aquitaine in the thirteenth century. 
Henry III had claims to the Agenais, to Saintonge and to the Three Dioceses 
of Limoges, Périgueux and Cahors, which the Treaty of Paris of 1259 was 
in part an attempt to meet. In south-eastern Gascony the allegiances of the 
counts of Bigorre, Armagnac and Fezensac were a matter of contention. In 
the south the energetic vicomtes of Béarn were independently minded men 
and reluctant vassals, whose turbulence, in spite of the homage that Gaston 
VII rendered to Henry III for his fief in 1242, was a continual threat to the 
peace of the duchy.? Bastides, such as Sainte-Gemme, erected only nine 
kilometres from La Réole and founded by Alphonse of Poitiers between 
1256 and 1270, or Castel-Amouroux, founded by the count in 1269 to the 
west of the River Garonne and only a few kilometres south of Marmande, 
were enclaves of a French allegiance well within areas owing fealty to the 
duke of Aquitaine.) Against this background, guarding the state of the duke 
became a matter of high priority and of extreme vigilance for those set in 
authority in the duchy in the middle years of the thirteenth century. The 


1 For a description of the political geography of Aquitaine in the mid 13th century 
see F. Lot and R. Fawtier, Histoire des institutions françaises au moyen age, i (Paris, 
1957), 185-90 and Trabut-Cussac, L'administration anglaise, pp. xi-xxv. Cf. J. 
Le Patourel, ‘The king and the princes in 14th-century France’, in Europe in the 
Late Middle Ages, ed. J. R. Hale, J. R. L. Highfield and B. Smalley (1965), p. 159 and 
M. G. A. Vale, English Gascony, 1399-1453 (Oxford, 1970), pp. 163-5. 

2P. 'T'ucoo-Chala, La Vicomté de Béarn et le problème de sa souveraineté des origines 
à 1620 (Bordeaux, 1961), pp. 59-61, 152. 

3C. Higounet, ' Bastides et frontières’, Le Moyen Age, liv (1948), 118-19. Hig- 
ounet writes (p. 116): ‘En Aquitaine les aires des dominations politiques françaises 
et anglaises ont subi tant de fluctuations du XII* au XV° siècle qu'il pourrait parditre 
vain de vouloir chercher une “frontière ”’. 
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length and the vitriolic nature of disputes such as that over the succession 
to Elie Rudel's lands at Bergerac need to be seen as an attempt by the king, 
the Lord Edward and their officers in the duchy to resist the least French 
encroachment on what remained of the patrimony of the duke of 
Aquitaine.! 

Limitations also hedged about the king's grant of ‘the whole land of 
Ireland'. In the first instance, the king, in constituting the appanage for 
Edward, reserved to himself the town of Athlone and the cities and counties 
of Dublin and Limerick. In so doing he retained in his own hands the 
wealthiest and the most effectively colonized parts of the island.? Besides, 
soo librates in the waste lands of Ireland which the king had assigned to 
Geoffrey de Lusignan, and forty librates which he had promised to Robert 
Walerand were also excepted and caused Edward considerable trouble 
before acceptable arrangements concerning them could be concluded.? 
Furthermore, the king reserved to himself the crocii (cross lands) and the 
custody of those vacant churches which he claimed by regalian right, so 
depriving the Lord Edward of the most lucrative single source of revenue in 
medieval Ireland.4 These extensive exceptions clearly made a mockery of 
the king’s endowment, for in addition those areas of Connaught west of the 
River Shannon, of Munster south-west of a line drawn approximately from 
Youghal to Limerick, and of Ulster in the regions of Tir Conaill, Tir 
Eoghain and Breifne, lying north-west of a line drawn from the head of 
Lough Ree to Dundalk remained wholly outside the English king’s lord- 
ship. Nor, in spite of his grant, did the king allow Edward’s writ to run in 
Ireland before May 1256.5 

Such was the nature of Edward’s difficulties that it might be thought all 
the more essential for him to be able to act independently of his father. 
In point of fact, his acts were subject to close scrutiny by the king who even 
reproved his son for allowing writs to emanate from his chanceries in the 
incorrect form. To make matters worse, Henry III can at times be found 
pursuing policies locally that were diametrically opposed to his son's. In 
Bordeaux, for example, the king championed the Colomb family faction 
while Edward attempted to build his influence around the rival del Soler 


1 The details of the case are discussed by C. Bémont in Rôles Gascons, i, supple- 
ment, pp. cxi et seg. and by Trabut-Cussac, L'administration anglaise, pp. xxxviii 
xxxix, 30-2. 

2Dublin and the manors of the Vale were especially valuable (35th Rept. of the 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Records of Ireland (1903), pp. 39-40, 43—5; 36th Rept. 
(1904), pp. 25—7, 49-50). Limerick was less so and was farmed for 110 marks per 
annum at this time. In 1264 the county of Limerick produced a total revenue of 
£152 7s 10d (Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, MS. 12D 9 fo. 227). 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1247-58, pp. 271—3, 291, 308, 323, 384, 405; Cal. Charter Rolls 
1226—57, p. 453; Cal. of Documents Relating to Ireland 1252—84, pp. 57—8, 62, 67, 
70-1, 78, 85-6. 

4A. J. Otway-Ruthven, ‘Anglo-Irish shire government in the 13th century’, 
Irish Hist. Studies, v (1946), 7. 

5See below p. 16. 

6Close Rolls 1256—9, p. 120. 
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family. In Ireland, throughout the period of Edward's lordship, Henry 
retained an escheator not only to look after royal financial interests but also 
to maintain a general oversight of the activities of Edward’s officials.2 

The constitutional relationship between King Henry III and the Lord 
Edward which was created in 1254, is, however, most explicitly defined by 
the evidence of the Lord Edward's style. Because Henry III reserved his 
suzerainty in constituting an appanage for the Lord Edward the only title 
appropriate to his exercise of lordship in it was dominus. In none of his own 
acts, nor in any of the acts emanating from the royal chancery is he known 
to be referred to formally in any other terms than ‘Dominus Edwardus 
illustris Regis Anglie primogenitus'. 

The king explicitly retained his titles to Aquitaine and Ireland, and by 
implication to the Channel Islands and Chester too. Until the ratification 
of the Treaty of Paris of 1259 he used the style ‘Henricus Dei gracia rex 
Anglie, dominus Hibernie, dux Normannie et Aquitanie, comes Andegavie.’ 
Had the king intended to do so, it would have been easy and convenient for 
him to divest himself of his titles to Aquitaine and Ireland at the time he 
surrendered his Norman and Angevin titles to Louis IX, even if it had not 
been thought appropriate to do so in February 1254. But clearly he did not 
wish to take such a step. Besides, there would have been grave objections 
to such a change from the local communities. Many of the Gascon towns 
had charters of liberties which expressly stated that they, the towns, should 
be perpetually held by the English Crown and alienated to none. After 
1259 the king therefore styled himself ‘Henricus Dei gracia rex Anglie, 
dominus Hibernie, dux Aquitanie’, choosing, in effect, to emphasize his 
suzerainty in Ireland and Aquitaine, as in England.3 In this context it is 
worth remembering that it was Henry III who did homage to the king of 
France for Aquitaine in 1259, and that it was the king of England who be- 
came, as a consequence, a peer of France, not the Lord Edward. 

Had Edward possessed any specific title to Aquitaine there can be no 
doubt that it would have been used, not least in the form of the oath taken 
by those who swore fealty to him.4 The Gascons, however, seem to have 
been fully conversant with the distinction that Henry III chose to make 
between his own suzerainty and Edward’s lordship in the duchy. For 
instance, in November 1254, Edward was described in the preamble to the 

1J. P. Trabut-Cussac, ‘Le Prince Edouard et les rivalités municipales à Bordeaux 
(1248-61)', Revue Hist. de Bordeaux et du Département de la Gironde, new ser., i 
(1952), 188-98. 

?Richardson and Sayles, Administration of Ireland, pp. 27-8, 125-6. 

3Although he subsequently corrected his view in The Thirteenth Century, Profes- 
sor Powicke was of the opinion that by his grant of an appanage in 1254 Henry III 
created the Lord Edward duke of Aquitaine (Henry III and the Lord Edward, p. 231). 
Other historians have taken a similar line. See, for example, C. Shillaber, ‘Edward 
I, builder of towns’, Speculum, xxii (1947), 301. 

4For example by Rostand del Marche who took an oath of fealty to the Lord 
Edward on 9 Sept. 1256, by Auger de Gabarret of Bayonne whose oath is dated 16 
Dec. 1261, or by Pierre-Arnaud Dontey of Bordeaux who swore fealty on the same 
day (Brit. Libr., Cott. MS. Julius E. i fos. 19v, 22, 23v). wee 
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indenture proclaiming peace in the city of Bayonne as ‘iam regnans in 
Vasconia sicut princeps et dominus’—a form of words which appears to 
have been formulated with considerable care to imply something less than 
independent authority.! Similarly, a letter addressed to King Henry III in 
April 1262, emanating from the abbey of La-Sauve-Majeure, studiously 
spoke of ‘filium vestrum dominum Edwardum, qui ad praesens pro vobis in 
Vasconia dominatur’, clearly implying that Edward’s rule in Gascony was 
as the king’s deputy and subordinate.? Even in the case of the recognitio of 
Guillaume-Raimond du Pis, lord of Taillebourg, in the Agenais, in which 
Edward is styled ‘Edwardus illustris Regis Anglie primogenitus et Vasconie 
dominus’, which comes nearer than anything else that we have seen to 
conferring a precise title to Aquitaine on him, this distinction is preserved, 
and Edward is credited with an authority in the duchy less than that of the 
duke of Aquitaine.3 

In an Irish connection, we can find that Edward used only the same style, 
‘Dominus Edwardus illustris Regis Anglie primogenitus’, that he used 
everywhere. Nor is there evidence of any other style being adopted in 
referring to him by the Irish themselves.4 Edward's subordinate position in 
Ireland, however, is clearly demonstrated in the dual administration of the 
island that continued until May 1256. Until then the king’s writ alone 
ran in Ireland. Henry retained the justiciar as his personal representative 
there, and the government continued to be carried on in the king’s name. 
Edward’s interests were administered by a steward (senescallus), Richard 
de la Rochelle, who had at his disposal to authenticate acts issued in Ed- 
ward’s name the seal that Edward had used before he had been knighted in 
November 1254. Only when, in May 1256, the king recalled his seal and 
instructed that Edward’s writ should run henceforth, did Edward appoint 
his first justiciar.? 

A similar arrangement, expressing the difference between the king’s 
sovereignty and the Lord Edward’s lordship, seems to have been envisaged 
for Aquitaine too. This is the probable explanation of Edward’s nomination 
of a seneschal of the Bordelais and Bazadais in August 1254, who seems to 
have been intended to be subordinate to the king’s nominee as seneschal of 
Gascony.® 

It is probable, too, that a similar explanation is to be found for Edward’s 
agents in the Channel Islands being called ‘bailiffs’, while the king’s 


1 Rymer, Foedera, 1. i. 310; Diplomatic Documents, i: rror—1272, ed. P. Chaplais 
(1964), p. 186; or Actes des rois d' Angleterre en Guyenne, no. 399. 

7? Rymer, Foedera, 1. i. 418. 

3 Brit. Libr., Cott. MS. Julius E. ifo. 47 (dated 23 Feb. 1269). 

4Cf. A. J. Otway-Ruthven, A History of Medieval Ireland (1968), p. 200. 

5Richardson and Sayles, Administration of Ireland, p. 78. 

6J. P. 'Trabut-Cussac, ‘Un róle de lettres patentes émanées du Prince Edouard 
pendant son premier séjour en Gascogne (Mai-Octobre 1254)’, in Recueil de travaux 
offert à M. Clovis Brunel (Paris, 1955), ii. 604. The Lord Edward is not known to 
have used the title ‘seneschal of Gascony’ before 16 Jan. 1255 (Rôles Gascons, i, 
supplement, no. 4378). 
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representatives were usually referred to as ‘wardens’. Once again, although 
itis clear that the Lord Edward exercised the lordship, it is not at all clear that 
he was invested with the dignity of ‘Lord of the Islands'.! 

Cheshire appears to be no exception to this pattern. Sir Peter Leycester 
long ago pointed out that in a Cheshire connection Edward *useth onely 
the title of, Edwardus illustris regis Angliae primogenitus and not at all the 
title of comes Cestriae’.2 However, most historians since that time have 
followed Helsby, Ormerod's editor, who commented: ‘The distinction 
appears to be too nicely drawn between the use of a title and the actual 
possession of the feudal rights of a Palatine earldom'.^ Leaving aside the 
vexed question of Chester's palatine status, it seems that Leycester's 
statement can be substantiated. By analogy with Henry III’s treatment of 
Aquitaine and Ireland, there is no reason to suppose that, in separating 
sovereignty and lordship, he was disposed to treat Chester differently. 
The dignity of the earldom of Chester was subsumed within the Crown of 
England in 1241, and so became inalienably conjoined to it. It is therefore 
quite inconceivable that Henry should have alienated the title, even in fee, 
in view of the current royal conception of the Crown lands, and in view of the 
lengths to which he had gone to annex it to the Crown between 1238 and 
1241.5 Edward, it is clear, became earl of Chester only on his accession to 
the throne in 1272. 

The king certainly never scrupled to intervene to exercise his suzerainty in 
Chester during Edward's lordship. It has already been noted that Henry 
III did not hesitate to appoint a justiciar on Edward's behalf in 1261. In 
1262 he sent Alan la Zuche to the March with orders to defend it against the 
Welsh, and instructed Edward's justiciar to surrender the castles at Chester, 
Beeston and Shotwick to him.6 In 1272 the king ordered his escheators 
to enquire into Edward's alienation of fees pertaining to the earldom.’ 

The only nearly contemporary evidence that Edward was styled earl of 
Chester as a result of the king’s grant of February 1254 is to be found in 
Annales Cestrienses. Here Edward is called comes twice, firstly in connection 
with his receipt of seisin in 1254, and secondly in the chronicle’s record of 


1Cf. J. H. Le Patourel, The Medieval Administration of the Channel Islands, 1199— 
1399 (1937), PP. 37-40, 123. Richard de la Rochelle as Edward’s steward in Ireland 
was occasionally referred to as his ‘bailiff’ as an alternative title (Richardson and 
Sayles, Administration of Ireland, p. 225). 

2P. Leycester, Historical Antiquities (1673), p. 154; G. Ormerod, The History of 
the County Palatine and City of Chester, ed. T. Helsby (3 vols., 1882), i. 45. 

3 See, for example, T. F. Tout, Edward I (1893), p. 16. Dr. Margaret Sharp has 
written: ‘Although no formal grant was made of the position of earl of Chester, it is 
certain both then and later, that a grant of the county carried with it the position and 
title of earl’ (‘Contributions to the history of the earldom and county of Chester, 
1237-1399’, unpublished Manchester University Ph.D. thesis, 1925, p. 20). 

4Ormerod, History of Chester, i. 45 and n. 

SR. Stewart-Brown, ‘ The end ofthe Norman earldom of Chester’, Eng. Hist. Rev., 
xxxv (1920), 26-53. 

6Cal. Pat. Rolls 1258—66, p. 238. 

7Cal. Pat. Rolls 1266-72, p. 705. 
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his earliest visit to Chester in 1256.1 But it is acknowledged by its editor that 
Annales Cestrienses has survived as an inaccurate late fifteenth- or early 
sixteenth-century transcript of an earlier chronicle, or as a collection of 
extracts from various sources preserved at St. Werburgh’s Abbey at 
Chester.2 The first version appears to have been compiled under the 
direction of Simon of Whitchurch, who was abbot there from 1265 to 1291, 
almost certainly, that is, after Edward had become earl of Chester as King 
Edward I. 

'The circumlocution indulged in by the men of Cheshire to avoid calling 
the Lord Edward earl in official records supports the view that he lacked a 
formal title to the county before 1272. An undated quitclaim to Chester 
Abbey, belonging to the period 1272-81, speaks of assarts and purprestures 
in Little Saughall made ‘a tempore prime dominacionis domini Edwardi, 
filii regis Henrici in Cestrisiria'.3 The use of the phrase ‘prime domina- 
cionis’ is particularly informative, for it implies that the grantor, Alice 
Blay, was fully aware of the different status of Edward's tenure of Cheshire 
as lord and his possession of the county as king. If Edward had been created 
earl in 1254 then there would have been no need for her to distinguish 
between a first and an implied second period of his lordship at all. 

The accepted theories of the inalienability of Crown lands and the con- 
ditions of the king's grant of February 1254 lead inescapably to the con- 
clusion that throughout the lands comprising his appanage Edward's only 
title was dominus.4 The legend which appears on his seal—' Edwardus 
primogenitus et heres domini Regis Anglie' on the obverse, and 'Sigillum 
Edwardi filii Henrici illustris Regis Anglie’ on the reverse—bears this out. 


The traditional view of the relationship between King Henry III and the 
Lord Edward isthat the king allowed too free a hand to his son after granting 
him an appanage and allowing him to create his own establishment inde- 
pendent of the royal household. To R. F. Treharne, for example, Edward 
was 'incapable of self-discipline or obedience to external authority in 
anything that conflicted with the passions and hatreds of the moment'.5 
The originator of this view is Matthew Paris who over-writes the ineptitude 
of Henry III and the wilfulness of his son. For example, in 1257, Edward 
was faced with a serious revolt in North Wales that threatened both the 

14nnales Cestrienses : or Chronicle of the Abbey of S. Werburg at Chester, ed. R. C. 
Christie (Lancs. and Cheshire Record Soc., xiv, 1887), pp. 68-9, 72-3. 

2 Ibid., pp. vii, ix, xvi. 

3 The Chartulary or Register of the Abbey of St. Werburgh, Chester, ed. J. Tait 
(Chetham Soc., new ser., Ixxix, Ixxxii, 1920-3), ii. 374. 

^For contemporary thinking on this see, for example, Henry de Bracton, De 
Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae, ed. T. Twiss (6 vols., Rolls Ser., 1878—83), i. 
38, 442-5. Contemporary French legal opinion, and especially the view of Beau- 
manoir, are discussed by Wood, The French Apanages, pp. 81-8. The theory of 
superioritas in France and England in the 13th century is considered by J. R. Strayer, 
“The laicization of French and English society in the 13th century’, Speculum, xv 

I , 81-5. 
ee Baronial Plan of Reform, p. 164. 
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lands ceded to the king by the Treaty of Woodstock of 1247 and the entire 
county of Chester. Matthew Paris observes that Edward went to his father 
to solicit his help. The rebuff, which the chronicler records in direct speech 
must surely be apocryphal in view of the aid that was given. ‘Quid ad me? 
the king is recorded as saying, ‘Terra tua est ex dono meo. Exere vires 
primitivas . . . Me autem alia negotia detinent occupatum.' The inference 
is that Henry III was too weak a king to desire to control the youthful high 
spirits of his son and too disinterested in his son's administration to care 
what befell it.1 

That would appear to be a misconception. On the contrary, at least when 
his own master, Henry III never at any time surrendered his close scrutiny 
of his son’s affairs, never hesitated to intervene in his administration to 
direct policy, to control appointments and to restrict his son’s exercise of 
patronage. Edward was never as free an agent as Matthew Paris and his 
followers would have us believe. 

Finally, to return to the point of departure, it must be stated that Matthew 
Paris’s claim that Henry IIT's grant to his son of such an extensive appanage 
left the king a mere ‘regulus mutilatus’ is a misrepresentation of the consti- 
tutional relationship of Edward and his father. In his charter of enfeoffment 
of February 1254 Gascony, Ireland, the Channel Islands, Chester and all the 
other lands constituted as an appanage for the Lord Edward were deemed 
to be inalienably annexed to the Crown. Far from alienating his dominions 
to his son and so weakening the Crown, as the chronicler suggests, Henry III 
chose this moment to affirm his sovereignty over them. In fact by giving 
Edward a share in the responsibility of the government of those dominions 
the king succeeded in reinforcing royal authority in just those areas where it 
was potentially at its weakest. Herein, in an age of personal monarchy, lies 
the significance of the seven visits that the Lord Edward made to France 
and his French lands before 1272. For, when the history of the English 
appanage comes to be written, there seems little doubt that Edward’s 
endowment will be seen as considerably strengthening the monarchy of 
Henry ITI. 

22 J. R. Stupp 


1 Matthew Paris, v. 614. 


Materials for a Financial History of the 
Cistercian Order to 1486 


CISTERCIAN MONKS were among the first to organize themselves into a 
religious order, and their institutions have received careful study.! Cen- 
tralization, however, requires central funds, and a constitutional history is 
never complete without its financial section. This side of Cistercian history 
has yet to be written.? 

Citeaux soon found that it could not, unaided, play host to several 
hundred abbots, with their companions and horses, assembled for the 
annual chapter general. At first the mother house may have relied on 
benefactions from the laity. In the very early thirteenth century, visiting 
abbots sometimes brought alms with them.3 From the second half of the 
twelfth century the chapter general also received a whole series of endow- 
ments for its needs.* In the thirteenth century rumours of the order's great 
wealth tempted popes and kings to circumvent its immunities and raise 
money from it. To meet financial demands the chapter general soon 
found it necessary to hold collections throughout the order, and by the 
middle of the century contributions had become compulsory. The first 
step was to decide upon the total sum required. This was then subdivided 
among the five ‘generations’ of the order (Citeaux, Clairvaux, Morimond, 
Pontigny and La Ferté).6 Thereupon each proto-abbot imposed a sum 
upon the abbots immediately dependent upon him, and these further 
subdivided it among their own daughter houses, if there were any.” Thus 
the sum was passed down, until each Cistercian house had been allocated its 
quota. There was a natural desire among abbots for these quotas to be 
fixed, and quite early the chapter general allowed houses in the Christian 
East to settle their assessments for all time.8 In the fourteenth century it 

1'The best studies are still J. B. Mahn, L’Ordre cistercien et son gouvernement des 
origines au milieu du XIIIe siècle (Paris, 1945); and J. M. Canivez, ‘Citeaux (Ordre)’, 
Dictionnaire d'histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques, xii (Paris, 1953), 874—997. 

2 Fora general introduction with special reference to the 14th century, see P. King, 

‘Cistercian financial organisation 1335-92’, four. Eccles. Hist., xxiv (1973), 126-43. 
3B. Lucet, La codification cisterctenne de 1202 et son évolution ultérieure (Biblioteca 
Cisterciensis ii, Rome, 1964), p. 72. 

4See below, section BI. 

5See D. S. Buczek, ‘ Medieval taxation, the French Crown, the papacy, and the 
Cistercian order’, Analecta Cisterciensia, xxv (1969), 42—106. 

6See e.g. Statuta capitulorum generalium ordinis Cisterciensis ab anno 1116 ad 
annum 1786, ed. J. M. Canivez (8 vols., Louvain, 1933-41), 8.a. 1250, 21. Cited 
henceforth as Statuta by year and number of statute. 

"See e.g. Codex Dunensis, sive diplomatum et chartarum medii aevi amplissima 
collectio, ed. J.B.M.C. baron Kervyn de Lettenhove (Brussels, 1875), no. 372. 

8 See below, item BII r. 
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became the rule for each Cistercian abbey to be subject to a fourfold assess- 
ment, to suit the different requirements of the order.1 

Gradually the five proto-abbots lost their power to assess and collect 
these taxes, and a more centralized system developed. In 1326 the chapter 
general appointed inspectors in every ecclesiastical province.2 Benedict 
XII, in his bull Fulgens of 1335, organized a system of collectors and sub- 
collectors responsible to the chapter general, and insisted that annual 
accounts of moneys collected should be properly kept.3 In the thirteenth 
century collections throughout the order had still been regarded as unusual. 
In the later middle ages they became annual, though in the fifteenth century 
quotas were reduced and the number of houses willing to pay their dues 
decreased. 

From the fourteenth century the Cistercian chapter general relied upon 
three types of income. First there were the endowments, consisting of 
churches and rents, which had been granted by rulers and magnates since 

‘the late twelfth century. Some of these were losing their value one hundred 
years later, and not all were regularly paid.4 The second source of income 
came from pensions. From the late thirteenth century arrangements were 
made with particular Cistercian abbeys for the payment of a fixed sum of 
money every year for a certain defined period. These pensions brought the 
chapter general a guaranteed and reliable form of revenue, and there is 
evidence that the authorities in the order valued them highly. During the 
fifteenth century, however, most of the abbeys involved found that they 
could no longer keep up the payments.5 Finally there were the collections. 
Whilstthe pensions could cover the expenses of running the order, the profits 
from the collections were spent on its special needs—paying taxes to the 
pope or king of France, and paying off other debts. 

It is fortunate that there is a fairly complete documentation for a detailed 
financial history of the Cistercian order in the middle ages. Many of the 
important registers and accounts, from the archives of Citeaux, are now at 
Dijon. Gapsin the documentation from the mother house can be filled from 
Clairvaux sources, of which many can now be found at Troyes. A very 
important manuscript, copied from one in the possession of Clairvaux, is 
now at Sens.ó 

1 bid. 

? Statuta, 1326, 4. 

3 King, ‘Cistercian financial organisation’, pp. 128-9. 

*Mahn, L'Ordre cistercien, pp. 175-6. 

5See below, item BIY 11. 

$For Dijon, see Répertoire numérique des archives départementales . . . Côte d'Or, 
archives ecclésiastiques, série H—clergé régulier; x H—abbaye de Citeaux, ed. J. 
Richard (Dijon, 1950). For Troyes, see Archives départementales de l’Aube... 
de la série H, i, ed. P. Piétresson de St. Aubin and G. Duhem (Troyes, 1933). For 
Sens MS. 129, see Catalogue général des manuscrits des bibliothèques publiques de 
France—Départements, vi (Paris, 1887), 175-6. My thanks are due to M. Roger and 
his assistant at the archives de l'Aube at Troyes, M. Parruzot and the staff of the 
bibliothéque municipale at Sens, and above all to M. Jean Rigaud and his efficient 
helpers at the archives de la Cóte d'Or at Dijon. 
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A. Printed Sources 

Much information about finance can be found in the statutes of the Cistercian 

chapter general, particularly in the later middle ages. It is also necessary to 

consult the legislative codes of the order, in which the chapter’s decisions 
were, from time to time, systematically arranged. Various Cistercian letter- 
collections also contain references to financial matters, and some individual 
documents, especially early charters of endowment, can be found printed 
in various source collections. 
I. Statuta capitulorum generalium ordinis Cisterciensis ab anno 1116 ad 
annum 1786, ed. J. M. Canivez (8 vols., Louvain, 1933-41). 
2. B. Griesser, ‘Statuten von Generalkapiteln ausserhalb Citeaux, Wien 
1393 und Heilsbronn 1398’, Cistercienser-Chronik, lxii (1955), 65-83; 
E. Krausen, ‘Generalkapitel ausserhalb Citeaux während des grossen 
Schismas’, tbid., lxiii (1956), 7-11; B. Griesser, ' Unbekannte General- 
kapitelstatuten: Ergänzungen zu Canivez’, ibid., lxiv (1957), 1-22, 41— 
60. 
3. La codification cistercienne de 1202 et son évolution ultérieure, ed. B. 
Lucet (Bibliotheca Cisterciensis ii, Rome, 1964). 
4. Nomasticon Cisterciense, ed. H. Séjalon (Solesmes, 1892). 
5. Chartes et documents concernant l'abbaye de Citeaux, 1098—1182, ed. J. 
Marilier (Bibliotheca Cisterciensis i, Rome, 1961). 
6. J. B. Mahn, L’Ordre cistercien et son gouvernement des origines au milieu 
du XIITe siècle (Paris, 1945) (documents in appendix). 
7. Codex Dunensis sive diplomatum et chartarum medii aevi amplissima 
- collectio, ed. J. B. M. C. baron Kervyn de Lettenhove (Brussels, 1875). 
8. Letters from the English abbots to the Chapter at Citeaux 1442—1521, ed. 
C. H. Talbot (Camden 4th ser., iv, 1967). 
9. Charters of the abbey of Coupar Angus, ed. D. E. Easson (2 vols., Scottish 
Hist. Soc., xl, 1947). 

10. Early Yorkshire Charters, vols. i-iii, ed. W. Farrer (Edinburgh, 1914- 
16), vols. iv-xii, ed. C. T. Clay (Yorks. Archaeol. Soc. Record ser., 
extra ser., i-x, 1935-65). 

11. J. Wilson and A. C. Lawrie, ‘Chatter of the abbot and convent of 
Cupar, 1220’, Scottish Hist. Rev., viii (1910), 172-7. 

12. P. King, ‘Coupar Angus and Citeaux’, Innes Review, xxvii (1976), 49- 


B. Manuscript Sources 

The earliest financial documents of the order are charters making endow- 
ments for the upkeep of the chapter general. At least from 1220 the Cis- 
tercians had an agent at the Champagne fairs to receive money from these 
and other sources.! No doubt records of receipts were kept, but the earliest 
surviving fragment of accounts for the whole order dates from 1290.2 There 
is a continuous series of accounts from 1337 to 1347 at Dijon,? and another 


1See Coupar Angus charter, item A 11. 
2Item BII 2. 3Item BIII 3. 
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series for 1403-28.! It is possible that no systematic accounts for the order 
were kept between 1347 and 1403, but a number of letters survive which 
throw light on the order’s finances during that period. For the fifteenth 
century, from 1429 to 1486, there is ample information from extracts which 
come from the Clairvaux archives and are now preserved at Troyes.3 

During the lengthy lawsuit between the abbeys of Citeaux and Clairvaux, 
which began in 1483, some of the financial documents of the mother house 
fell into the hands of the Claravallians.4 There had been much argument 
about the Cistercian collections, and the parlement of Paris ordered Citeaux 
to produce the relevant documents. It is clear that the mother house 
complied half-heartedly; well aware, no doubt, that what was thus pro- 
duced would never be returned. Indeed, the originals of the accounts 
quoted on behalf of the Claravallians cannot now be found in the archives 
de la Céte d’Or, whilst none of the accounts preserved there was used on 
behalf of Clairvaux. In this way St. Bernard’s abbey acquired much material 
belonging to the mother house, and thus Sens MS. 129, a seventeenth- 
century copy of a dossier presented on behalf of Clairvaux, is the richest 
source, outside Dijon, for the financial history of the order. 


I ENDOWMENTS? 

1. Dijon, archives départementales de la Céte d’Or, 11 H 22 
Rents from English magnates, 1199-1286. 

2. Ibid., 11 H 23 
Papal bulls concerning the church of Scarborough, 1190-1363. 

3. Ibid., 11 H 24 
Gift of the church of Scarborough by Richard I of England for the 
upkeep of the chapter general, and various royal confirmations, 1188— 
1305.6 

4. Ibid., 11 H 25 
Ecclesiastical documents about Scarborough, 1189, 1501. 

5. Ibid., 11 H 26 
Gifts in Ireland and Scotland (Coupar Angus), c. 1220. 

6. Ibid., 11 H 27 
Gifts of royal chapels in Hungary, 1240. 

7. Ibid., 11 H 151 
Rents from the French royal demesne, 1179-1770. 


lItem BIY 3. 

2Items BIII 15-20; BIV 12. 

3Items BIV 4-8. 

4On the lawsuit see R. de Ganck, ‘Les pouvoirs de l'abbé de Citeaux de Ia bulle 
Parvus Fons (1265), à la révolution française’, Analecta Cisterciensia, xxvii (1971), 


54-7. ‘ 

5For a fuller description see Répertoire numérique des archives départementales . . . 
Côte d'Or ... 11 H ..., pp. 2-3. : Ad 

6See C. H. Talbot, ‘Citeaux and Scarborough’, Studia Monastica, ii (1960), 95— 
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. Ibid., 11 H 153 


Rents from the ducal demesne in Burgundy, 1190-1723. 


. Ibid., 31 H 154 


Rents from the demesne of Charles of Anjou, 1250. 


. Ibid., 11 H 155 


Rents from counts, nobles and ecclesiastics in Flanders, 1202-1308. 


. Ibid., xx H 156 


Rents in Languedoc from Simon de Montfort the Crusader, Louis VIII 
and Louis IX, 1212-36. 


. Ibid., 11 H 157 


Rents from the royal demesne in Joigny, Melun and Sens, 1199-1244. 


. Ibid., 31 H 158 


Rents from the royal demesne in Poitiers, fifteenth century. 


. Ibid., 11 H 159 


Rents in La Rochelle, granted by Philip III, 1275. 


. Ibid., 11 H 160 


Rents in Champagne, granted by the counts and their successors the 
kings of France, 1179-1288. 


. Ibid., 11 H 161 


Rents on salt mines, granted by Alfonso IX, king of Léon, 1211, con- 
firmed by Ferdinand III, king of Castile, 1223. 


II. CISTERCIAN FINANCIAL HISTORY IN THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY 


I. 


Dijon, 11 H 1159. Secundum Registrum Monasteriorum 

A small book which could easily be kept in a pouch or pocket. It is of 
thirty parchment leaves, each page approximately 13 cm. x 18 cm. 
It is neatly writtenin handwriting most probably of the fifteenth century. 
It contains a list of all Cistercian abbeys (with a few omissions, probably 
accidental), arranged under generations. In order to cater for the 
order’s different needs, four quotas are marked against each house in 
ascending order. The four columns of assessments stretch over two 
facing pages. The columns bear the titles Contributio Moderata, de- 
signed to raise a nominal 9,000 livres tournois from the order; Contributio 
Mediocris for a nominal 12,000 1.t.; Contributio Duplex for a nominal 
18,000 1.t.; and Contributio Beaute for a nominal 24,000 l.t. Assess- 
ments are followed on fos. 29v—30 by a list of annual pensions. 

The chapter general seems first to have promised to compile a book of 
assessments in 1318,! but ‘Secundum Registrum’ is included in this 
section because it is clear that some quotas were already being fixed 
on a fourfold scheme in the thirteenth century. The manuscript 
includes assessments on a number of houses in the Christian East 
which had disappeared by the end of the century: St. Angelus in 
Constantinople (fo. 16v), Belmont (fo. 22v), and Jubin (fo. 5v). The 


1 Statuta, 1318, 8. 
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process of fixing quotas went on for a considerable time, and ‘Secun- 
dum Registrum’ is a complex document, in which some houses occur 
twice or more, each time differently assessed.1 
2. Sens, bibliothèque municipale, MS. 129 fos. 164v-165 

Extracts from the accounts of the order from 21 September to 25 
December 1290. The Cistercians were raising 100,000 Lt. to pay a 
tithe demanded by Philip IV for a crusade against Aragon. At the last 
moment it was decided to divert the money to the Holy Land,2 but 
the accounts are still headed ‘de contributione facta pro rege’. It is 
likely that only French Cistercians were involved. 

The bursar of Citeaux collected the money at the Troyes fair, and it 
was ultimately destined for the fisc at the mother house (‘bursa apud 
Cistercium’). An agent also awaited payments at the Provins fair. 
Payments were made by generations. Nothing is recorded for that of La 
Ferté, but the abbey may have brought its quotas earlier in the year. 
The abbots of Cherlieu, Jouy, and Bellebranche accounted separately 
for certain moneys, for which they may have been acting as subcollec- 
tors. Enough was collected to enable some 36,000 Lt. to be paid to 
representatives of five Florentine banking firms at Troyes. It was, we 
are told, the eighth such payment made during that year. About 2,000 
Lt. were paid to the order’s own bankers (‘mercatoribus nostris") at 
Provins. The bursar took home to Citeaux about 1,000 Lt. 

It is to be noted that the mathematics of these accounts, and of those 
in the next item, is faulty. It may be that the order's accountant was 
incompetent, but it is also possible that items were omitted by the 
fifteenth-century copyist, who was only concerned with material 
relevant to the lawsuit of 1483-6. 

3. Ibid. fo. 165r-v 
Extracts from the accounts of the order for 1294. A collection had been 
ordered to pay off debts.3 The involvement of the king of France is, 
once more, apparent: the collection is being made ‘pro rege et ordine’. 
On this occasion the bursar of Cíteaux established himself at Provins. 
From the five generations he obtained altogether about 11, 500 lt. He 
spent about 11,400 l.t. The bulk of this money went to the Roman curia 
(about 9,600 /.2.), while 1,500 lt. were spent on litigation about the 
church of Scarborough. The bursar was also collecting back payments 
from various abbots and abbesses for the tithe of 1290 (see above, item 
BII 2): about 830 1.t. were collected. 

4. Ibid. fos. xgov-155v 
Grant made around 1200 by the abbey of L'Arrivour, of its grange of 
Don L'Evesque, to meet the costs of the annual chapter general, with 
later confirmations. 


1*Secundum Registrum’ is at present being edited by Professor A. O. Johnsen 
and myself. 

2See D. S. Buczek, ' Medieval taxation’, pp. 69—70. 

3 Statuta, 1292, 6. 
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. Troyes, archives départementales de l'Aube, 3 H 148 


Grant made in 1277 by the abbey of Balerne, of an annual rent for the 
chapter general. Later documents about the same rent are in Sens 
MS. 129 fos. 114v—-117. 


. Sens MS. 129 fos. 117-136v 


Grant made in 1277 by the abbey of La Bénissons-Dieu, of an annual 
rent for the chapter general, with later documents. 


. Ibid. fo. 1371-v 


Grant made in 1294 by the abbey of Valdieu (in modern Belgium), of an 
annual rent for the chapter general. 


CISTERCIAN FINANCIAL HISTORY IN THE FOURTEENTH 


CENTURY 


I. 


2. 


Dijon, x1 H 1159. Secundum Registrum Monasteriorum 

See description in BII 1. 

Sens MS. 129 fos. 8ov-81 

Extracts from the accounts of the order for 1334. Only the list of the 
order’s debts appears in these extracts. There are some small payments 
to the convent of Citeaux and its obedientiaries, to named individuals, 
and to some merchants who may have been acting on the order’s behalf. 
The Cistercians seem at this time to have been involved in some 
complicated financial transaction with the abbey of St. Germain-des- 
Prés in Paris, the details of which cannot be unravelled from the sparse 
references in this fragment. 


. Dijon, 11 H 1160 fos. 1-29v 


The accounts of the chapter general, 1337-47. These are the accounts 
for each year, prepared for audit day, on the feast of St. Lambert, 17 
September, after the close of the chapter general. The accounts of the 
year began with a list of the abbeys which discharged their quotas in 
whole or in part, with the actual sum paid noted against each house. 
Back payments for former years were also included, usually under a 
separate heading. The abbeys were listed by generations, and the total 
paid in by each generation was frequently given. Annual pensions 
received a prominent place in the accounts for each year. After re- 
ceipts came the expenses. Customary payments were made annually 
to the community of Citeaux and its obedientiaries. ‘The actual cost 
of holding the chapter general was also given. Then were listed the 
expenses of the Cistercian students in Paris, and regular payments to 
named persons who had, no doubt, deserved well of the order. The 
heaviest expenditure was always connected with the Roman curia— 
payments and sometimes loans to the pope and curial officials, large 
annual pensions to the cardinal protector of the order and to Cardinal 
Orsini, the cost of lawsuits and the payment of debts to Italian merchant 
firms. Last of all came a list of debts which could not be cleared by the 
order and which therefore had to be carried over into the next year. 
Each annual account ended with a final statement of the financial 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 
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position. Every page had, at the top, a note about the rate of exchange 
between the Florentine florin and the kore tournois. The hands of 
three scribes can be detected in these accounts, and it is noteworthy 
that they are more untidy and less full after 1345 (fo. 27v).1 


. Ibid. fo. 44v 


A list of the domestic expenses of the chapter general in 1367 (for food, 
parchment etc.). 


- Ibid. fos. 45v—46 


Receipts from collections made throughout the order, 1377-8. 


. Ibid. fo. 49v 


Back payments for collections in past years from various abbeys, 1378. 


. Ibid. fo. sor-v 


Further receipts from collections, 1377-8. 


. Ibid. fo 94v 


Receipts from the collections of 1382-3, with back payments. 


. Ibid. fo. 123 


Domestic expenses of the chapter general in 1384. 


. Ibid, fos. 138v-139 


Domestic expenses of the chapter general in 1386, with a record of 
expenses made that year by the bursar of Citeaux on the order's behalf. 


. Ibid. fo. 146 


Domestic expenses of the chapter general in 1 387. 

Ibid. fo. 162v 

Domestic expenses of the chapter general in 1 388. 

Troyes, 3 H 148 

'Rentes dues au Chapitre Général par diverses abbayes', c. 1350. A 
small parchment sheet, approximately 15 cm. x 1 5.5 cm., with a list of 
the annual pensions payable to the chapter general. Probably slightly 
earlier than the list in ‘Secundum Registrum’ (item BII 1), with which 
it should be compared. 

Sens MS. 129 fos. 137v-150 

Grant, made in 1381, by the abbey of Quincy, of an annual pension to the 
chapter general, with later confirmations and receipts. Possibly the 
older pension from Quincy, mentioned in ‘Secundum Registrum’ 
(item BII x) fo. 30, had lapsed. 

Ibid. fo. 169r—v 

A letter drawn up by the five proto-abbots, describing the financial 
state of the order on audit day, 17 September 13 50. 

Ibid. fos. 169v—170 

The same, for audit day, 17 September 1363. 

Ibid. fos. 170v—172 

The same, for audit day, 17 September 1377. 

Ibid. fos. 172-3 

The same, for audit day, 17 September 1380. 


1For a more detailed analysis of the contents of these accounts, see King, ‘Cis 
tercian financial organisation’, pp. 129~41. 
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Ibid. fos. 173-174v 

The same, for audit day, 17 September 1382. 

Troyes, 3 H 153 

The same, for audit day, 17 September 1390—a copy made im 1485. 
Seventeenth-century copy in Sens MS. 129 fos. 174-7. 

Troyes, 3 H 154 

Details of Pope Innocent VI's financial demands from the order in 1357. 
Ibid., 3 H 153 

Further details of how Pope Innocent VI, by threatening a papal 
visitation of the order, obtained from it 8,000 florins for his wars in Italy, 
1357. Another copy, Troyes, 3 H 155. 


IV. CISTERCIAN FINANCIAL HISTORY IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY 


I. 


5. 


Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Rawlinson B.484 fo. 25v 

A list, drawn up in 1479 by Jean de Cirey, abbot of Citeaux, giving the 
quotas owed at taxations by some Irish and Scottish abbeys ‘ex registris 
antiquis contributionum ordinis’. Possibly an answer to enquiries 
from the abbeys listed. Seventeenth-century copy, from the collections 
of Sir James Ware.! 


. Troyes, 3 H 155 


A taxation, made in 1483, by Jean de Cirey, abbot of Cíteaux, of all the 
abbeys in the order. The abbot gives a list of the quotas due from 
twenty-eight houses 'a veris et antiquis registris Ordinis'. Possibly an 
answer to enquiries from these abbeys, as above. 


. Dijon, 11 H 1161 


The accounts of the chapter general, 1403-28. Separate accounts were 
presented by each collector within the order. Collectors included the 
abbots of Clairvaux and Morimond acting within their generations. 
Other abbots acted on commissions from the chapter general and 
operated within defined areas. The order’s proctor at the Roman curia 
also presented separate accounts. There were thus several of them for 
every year, and each collector was empowered, not only to take in 
payments, but also to disburse money on the order’s behalf. The 
account of each collector was treated as a separate unit, and no attempt 
was made to draw up a total of receipts and expenditure over the whole 
year. 


. Troyes, 3 H 158 


Extracts from the accounts of the chapter general, 1429-82. The 
original accounts, we are told, were recorded in a register of seventy- 
seven leaves. They are here compressed, for the lawsuit of 1483-6, into 
a booklet of twenty-four leaves. 

Ibid., 3 H 148 

Extracts from the accounts of the chapter general for 1471. 


1O0n this list see C. O’Conbhuidhe, ‘Taxation of the Irish Cistercian houses, 
€. 1329-1479’, Citeaux, xv (1964), 144—60. 
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. Ibid., 3 H x56 


Extracts from the accounts of the chapter general for 1482-3. 


. Ibid., 3 H 149 


Extracts from the accounts of the chapter general for 1483. 


. Ibid., 3 H 155 


Expenses of Jean de Cirey, abbot of Citeaux, made by order of the 
chapter general, 1485-6. 


. Ibid., 3 H 148 


Receipts from collections made among Cistercian abbeys in the 
provinces of Rheims and Sens, 1470. 
Ibid., 3 H 156 
An account of the moneys collected by the abbot of Clairvaux in his own 
generation in 1471—83, for handing over to the chapter general. With 
a vindication of his right to make the collections in this way. 
Ibid., 3 H 157 
Booklet of the mid fifteenth century with copies of older documents 
relating to finance and (fos. [3v-5v]) details of the arrangements where- 
by many of the pensions ceased to be paid in exchange for a final 
payment, a gift of land, etc. 
Sens MS. 129 fo. 177r-v 
Abstract of a letter drawn up by the proto-abbots on audit day, 17 
September 1413, about the financial state of the order on that day, and 
also on the same day in 1390, 1404, 1405, and 1406. 

PETER KING 


The Henrician Reformation and the Parish Clergy 


“THE SCANTY BAND of martyrs’ to the Catholic cause! during the reign of 
Henry VIII poses a question for the historian of the Henrician Reformation 
which is still far from receiving a wholly satisfactory answer. Whatever the 
causes of the Pilgrimage of Grace, however varied the particular regional 
grievances which fuelled it, it cannot be regarded solely in terms of religious 
protest, and it was geographically confined.? The vicar of Podington in 
Bedfordshire might tell his parishioners in November 1536, ‘Take ye 
heed what ye do, for the Lincolnshire men are up, and they come for a 
common wealth and a good intent, and their opinion is good, and yours is 
nought’, but he did not raise his congregation, and his very words suggest 
they were not in sympathy with him even though they did not report him 
immediately. For the most part, the people of England appeared to 
acquiesce in the religious changes of the fifteen-thirties: whether they were 
won over by the government’s policy of propaganda or whether their 
silence was a grudging acceptance of the inevitable we do not know.4 But 
it was no small matter to change the basis of authority within the church, to 
translate that authority into an active and inquisitorial royal supremacy,° 
and to accompany these changes with the dissolution of the monasteries 6 and 
the taxation of the clergy on an unprecedented scale.7 Doctrinal pronounce- 
ments which were frequently ambiguous might have meant little to those 
who knew nothing of the finer points of Catholic and Lutheran theology, 
but even the simplest villager could not fail to notice a change when saints' 
days were abolished, bibles purchased, and shrines and places of pilgrimage 


1D. Knowles, The Religious Orders in England (3 vols., Cambridge, 1948—59), 
iii. 369. 

2For recent contributions to the controversies surrounding the Lincolnshire 
Rising and the Pilgrimage of Grace, see C. S. L. Davies, ‘The Pilgrimage of Grace 
reconsidered’, Past and Present, xli (1968), 54—76; M. E. James, ‘Obedience and 
dissent in Henrician England: the Lincolnshire Rebellion 1536’, ibid., xlviii (1970), 
3-78; M. Bowker, ‘Lincolnshire 1536: heresy, schism or religious discontent ?’, 
Studies in Church History, ix, ed. D. Baker (Cambridge, 1972), pp. 195-212. 

3G. R. Elton, Policy and Police: the Enforcement of the Reformation in the Age of 
Thomas Cromwell (Cambridge, 1972), p. 350. There is a misprint here: Postington 
should be Podington to which John Henmarshe was admitted in 1521, Lincoln 
Diocesan Archives Office (hereafter L.A.O.), Register 27 [Longland] fo. 255. 

4Elton, Policy and Police, p. 395. i 

5See Elton, Policy and Police, esp. pp. 217-62; see also M. Bowker, ‘The su- 
premacy and the episcopate: the struggle for control, 1534-40’, Historical Jour., 
xviii (1975), 227-43. 

6 Knowles, The Religious Orders, iii. 206 seq. 

1J. J. Scarisbrick, ‘Clerical taxation in England, 1485 to 1547’, Jour. Eccles. Hist., 
xi (1960), 41-54. 
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and devotion were removed.! Nor could an administrator like Thomas 
Cromwell change the religion or the covetous desires of men’s hearts with 
the speed with which he altered ecclesiastical powers and privileges on the 
statute book. His campaign of propaganda and his insistence on the impor- 
tance of preaching in advancing the supremacy suggests that he appreciated 
the difficulty of the task he had undertaken.2 What did the parish priest 
make of these changes? Was he influenced by propaganda alone or were 
there other factors besides that of fear which secured silence in the face of 
change? Obviously those who were not of the stuff of martyrs but who were 
out of sympathy with the new order would do well not even to speak of their 
disquiet; unguarded words, like those of James Mallet, who held many 
benefices and was treasurer of Lincoln cathedral and resident within the 
close for the greater part of the fifteen-thirties3 and was alleged to have said, 
‘Woo worth them that began the devorce between the Kyng and Quene 
Kateryne, for syns we had never good world', could result in a fate similar 
to his: he was hanged, drawn and quartered in the middle of Chelmsford in 
1542.* Not all who voiced their dislike of the new order suffered so badly, 
but it behoved men to talk guardedly and to keep their thoughts to them- 
selves.5 Yet if we cannot make windows into men's souls, nor recapture the 
heart-searching and confusion which must have featured in every parish of 
England, we can discover some of the purely practical effects of the legisla- 
tion of the fifteen-thirties on the careers of the parochial clergy, and, with 
them, some material reasons which may have kept the band of martyrs 
scanty. This is not to argue that the reasons for conformity were purely 
material; it is simply to suggest that movements of the spirit can rarely be 
captured or measured, whereas some of the incentives for remaining silent 


in AR ese years, notably those connected with the prospects for promotion, 


1 For the most important royal injunctions see Visitation Articles and Injunctions 
of the Period of the Reformation, 1536-58, ed. W. H. Frere and W. M. Kennedy 
(Alcuin Club Collections, xv, 1910), and Documents Illustrative of English Church 
History, ed. H. Gee and W. J. Hardy (1896, repr. 1972), pp. 269 seq. The text of the 
Injunctions of 1536 given by Frere and Kennedy includes the order for a bible in 
English (Visitation Articles, p. 9). Gee and Hardy did not include it and Professor 
Elton has also discarded it (Policy and Police, p. 247 n. 3), but too hastily. The dio- 
cesan injunctions of 1537 for Worcester, and Lichfield and Coventry include the 
order and it is highly improbable that a diocesan would proceed in this controversial 
matter without the backing of a royal injunction (Visitation Articles, pp. 19-25). For 
the limitation of holy days see Concilia Magnae Britanniae et Hiberniae, ed. D. 
Wilkins (4 vols., 1737), iii. 803; for a fuller text see L.A.O., Register 26 fos. 274v seq. 
For the Ten Articles see Formularies of Faith put forth by Authority during the reign 
of Henry VIII, ed. C. Lloyd (Oxford, 1825), pp. xiii-xxxii, 1—19. 

? Elton, Policy and Police, pp. 171 seq. 

3John Le Neve, Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae 1300-1541, i, Lincoln Diocese, comp. 
H. P. F. King (1962), p. 21. 

44 Biographical Register of the University of Oxford, A.D. 1501 to 1540, comp. 
A. B. Emden (Oxford, 1974), p. 374. 

5Professor Elton has examined the discrepancy between denunciation and 
execution in Policy and Police, pp. 393 seq. 
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are capable of measurement and may have weighed heavily in individual 
cases. 

Some important indications of the way in which, on a purely materialistic 
plane, the expectations of the clergy were changed by the legislation passed 
between 1529 and 1540 appear from the voluminous registers of John 
Longland, bishop of Lincoln from 1521 until 1547, and in the scrappy 
visitation and court books and the fuller liber cleri which survive for his 
episcopate. The material is stark, repetitive and sometimes defective, but 
for most of the period ordination lists survive, and the records of institutions 
to benefices are very nearly complete. For half of the archdeaconries of the 
diocese we also have an indication of non-residence in these years. Ob- 
viously, until the comparable material in other dioceses receives similar 
attention, it will not be possible to assess the extent to which the diocese of 
Lincoln indicates a national pattern. But even if the diocese of Lincoln 
were to prove exceptional, its very size demands that it be given serious 
study. It accounted for 21:5 per cent of all the parishes in England.! 

But the diocese of Lincoln is remarkable in the Henrician period for more 
than just its size. It had been singularly fortunate in its bishops, and while 
they were no innovators, it certainly seems as though they were reformers 
in the sense of paying careful attention to the demands of the canon law, 
particularly over such matters as residence and the pastoral care of churches.2 
John Longland was prominent in this respect, and his preaching and his 
attention to visiting won from William Warham a warm commendation: 


And of truthe I thynke veryly if all bysshoppes hadde doon ther duetyes as ye have 
in settyng forthe christes doctryne And repressing of vice by preching and other- 
wise, the dignytye of the church hadd nott bene soo cold and almost extencte in 
mennes hertes, and iniquyte hadde nott hadd so grette boldness and strenche 
(sic) as itt hath nowe increasing day by day by the grete scismatyke and heretyque 
Luther whose malice I beseche almighty god shortely to emende or represse att 
his pleasur.? E 


Almighty God did not at once answer Warham’s entreaties, and Long- 
land continued to combat Lutheranism with every power at his disposal.4 
His zeal in this respect, and his desire to root out heresy in all forms may 
have resulted in the diocese of Lincoln being more orthodox than other 
dioceses. Longland's 'fervent zeale for reformation to be made as well of 
heritycall doctrynes, as of mysbehavioyrs in Maners’,5 which also elicited 


lFigures based on P. Hughes, The Reformation in England (3 vols., 1950-4), i. 
33-4- f 

2For the activities of these bishops see M. Bowker, The Secular Clergy in the 
Diocese of Lincoln, 1495-1520 (Cambridge, 1968). 

3L.A.O., Register 26 fo. 206r-v. . 

4For a discussion of Longland’s attitude to heresy see A. G. Chester, ‘Robert 
Barnes and the burning of the books’, Huntington Libr. Quart., xiv (19503), . 
211—21; for his co-operation with Bishop 'l'unstal see C. Sturge, Cuthbert Tunstal 
(1938), pp. 139-41. ' 

5L.A.O., Register 26 fo. 206. 
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comment from Warham, may well justify our placing him with his pre- 
decessor William Atwater and his colleague Robert Sherburne of Chichester 
as a Catholic reformer.! If reform had not only begun but had been pursued 
for at least twenty years before the break with Rome, then the problem 
confronting Cromwell was not merely to effect a Protestant reformation, 
with, in the case of the monasteries, strong economic overtones, but it 
was also to meet the critique of his policy resulting from a previous Catholic 
reformation. It is therefore possible that the clergy of the Lincoln diocese 
may be exceptional but not unique in one particular: Cromwell's activities 
were not their first experience of ‘reformation’ and they may, therefore, 
have been more aware and more intransigent than their counterparts in less 
favoured dioceses. If this is so their eventual acquiescence in the changes 
of the Henrician period is all the more remarkable. 

Ironically it was facilitated by the reluctance of the laity to offer them- 
selves for ordination. The number of men seeking ordination to the 
priesthood in any one year before 1531 (when the record is missing) varied 
considerably. In 1523 over roo were ordained, but the number never 
dropped below fifty-five (see graph 1).? Tbe numbers may suggest that 
ordination was an indiscriminate affair, but this does not appear to have been 
the case: a careful record survives which suggests that canonical require- 
ments of the examination of ordinands were punctiliously observed. We 
even know, for some dates, who examined which candidate: on r1 March 


Graph 1 Numbers ordained priest 1622-46 (1531-list incomplete) 
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1 For Sherburne's activities as a reforming diocesan see S. J. Lander, ‘The diocese 
of Chichester, 1508-58: episcopal reform under Robert Sherburne and its after- 
math’ (unpublished Cambridge University Ph.D. thesis, 1974). 

2The ordination lists from which these figures are drawn are in L.A.O., Register 
26 fos. 1v-66v. 
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1525 ordinands were examined by the suffragan bishop, who was in fact 
to conduct the service, as well as by the notorious Dr. London,! and cryptic 
initials indicate the large number of bishop’s commissaries who examined 
between 1532 and 1535.2 A sharp decline in the number of men offering 
themselves for ordination occurred in 1536, and thereafter there were never 
more than thirty men offering themselves for ordination, and frequently the 
number was well below that. A similar trend is discernible in the diocese 
of Durham: between 1536 and 1544 no one was ordained, and thereafter 
only half a dozen a year were forthcoming and sometimes still fewer. In 
the diocese of Exeter between 1539 and 1544 only thirty men were ordained 
in total, and thereafter there were no ordinations until 1551, and there 
appear to have been no ordinations at York between 1547 and 1551.3 

In the case of the diocese of Lincoln, the fall in numbers cannot be 
attributed to the absence of religious in the ordination lists resulting from 
the dissolution of the monasteries. The registrar kept a separate record of 
the ordination of religious, and those records cease in 1539 with the ordina- 
tion in Lincoln cathedral of Edward Eddenham alias Seele, canon of Thorn- 
ton.4 A partial explanation for the continuous fall in numbers from their 
pre-1536 level is suggested by the change in the size of the diocese. In 
September 1541 a separate diocese of Peterborough was formed, and that 
removed from the jurisdiction of Lincoln the counties of Northampton and 
Rutland; in 1542 Oxfordshire was lost to the new see of Oxford.5 Obviously 
students at Oxford seeking ordination would now present themselves to 
the new bishop, and fellows of colleges who are listed as already having a 
benefice would do the same: the fall in the number of beneficed priests, 
apparent after 1541, is clearly attributable to the creation of a new diocese. 
But this explanation does not explain the fall in the numbers of non-beneficed 
priests before 1540, before in fact there were alternative dioceses for would- 
be priests born in Oxfordshire, Rutland and Northamptonshire, nor does it 
explain it in other dioceses. It is tempting to attribute this drop solely to 
the cessation of monastic titles which accompanied the dissolution. How 
could an ordinand satisfy the canonical requirement that he should have a 
livelihood guaranteed either by his own patrimony, or by a curacy which 
was assumed to be guaranteed by a monastic title? In fact all the evidence 
before 1536 suggests that the title had become a legal fiction,§ and it was 
one which, by statute, the recipients of monastic lands might take over as it 
stood.” By 1540, for example, John Howarde of Normanby was made 
subdeacon to the title of John Sayntpole, and priests were ordained who had 

1L.A.O., Register 26 fos. 17-18. 

2 Ibid. fos. 30v seq. 

3Hughes, Reformation in England, iii. 53 n. 1; D. H. Pill, ‘The administration of 
re diocese of Exeter under Bishop Veysey’, Trans. Devon. Assoc., xcviii (1966), 
2 I. 

iL AO, Register 26 fo. 59v. 

5Knowles, The Religious Orders, iii. 391. 

6Bowker, Secular Clergy, pp. 61-4. 

7 Statutes of the Realm, iii. 575-8, 27 Hen. VIII, c. 28. 
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titles of royal pensions (which suggests they were ex-religious), of laymen 
who had received monastic lands and were guaranteeing them a patrimony, 
as well as titles derived from the dissolved religious houses now in the hands 
of the court of augmentations.! The centre of power had changed, and the 
laity and the king controlled titles in varying proportions according to the 
chronology of the sale of individual parcels of monastic land. It is possible 
that both were more scrupulous and careful in their grant of titles; it is also 
likely that the search for a title by a would-be ordinand was initially more 
difficult, not least because all the recipients of monastic lands were not 
locally based. But however real these difficulties may have been, the fact 
that any men were ordained at all suggests that the problems besetting the 
ordinand were not insuperable provided convictions or ambitions were 
strong. Similarly it is highly improbable that the lay recipients of monastic 
lands agreed to an unofficial self-denying ordinance by which they did not 
(with a few exceptions) exercise their right to provide titles and thereby 
deprived themselves of a source of patronage: effectively such a policy 
would have limited their choice of incumbents to those who were already in 
orders on titles supplied by others. Additional factors were clearly at work 
to deplete ordination lists on such a scale, and it is highly possible that the 
dissolution of the monasteries which disorientated titles also affected the 
convictions and ambitions which took men into the priesthood at all. 

The fine balance between the difficulty of acquiring a title, conviction and 
self interest in any one ordinand’s case would be hard to ascertain. For, by 
1536, there were some sound material reasons for avoiding the priesthood 
at least in the immediate future. We know that before 1536 there had been 
considerable competition for benefices. In 1521, the registrar saw fit to 
add to the formal particulars of the admission of a candidate to a benefice, 
the details of when it became vacant. Oliver Osgodby was admitted to the 
parish of Beelsby, which was in the patronage of the provost and chapter 
of Southwell, only two hours after the resignation of the last incumbent.? 
Beelsby was not a particularly wealthy living—it was valued in 1524 at £83— 
but Oliver was clearly in a hurry: usually there was a delay of between ten 
days and two months—a delay necessitated in many cases by the formalities 
surrounding presentation. But if Oliver made it across the line, there were 
many who did not. In 1523, 109 men were ordained priests. We do not 
know what became of fifty-two of them. Some would have died and others 
probably experienced fates in other parts of the country comparable to 
those which awaited priests who stayed within the diocese and who are 
relatively easy to trace. Eighteen of those fifty-two were not born in the 
diocese and came to it on letters dimissory: some of them were probably at 
Oxford and none seems to have received either a benefice or a curacy within 
the diocese. Of the remaining fifty-seven, only twenty-one (nineteen per 


1L.A.O., Register 26 fos. 6o-61v. 

21,.A.O., Register 27 fo. 21v. 

3A Subsidy collected in the Diocese of Lincoln in 1526, ed. H. E. Salter (Oxford 
Hist. Soc., lxiii, 1909), p. 21. 
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cent of the total ordained in 1523, or thirty-six per cent of those so ordained 
whose careers are known to us) received a benefice. The remaining thirty- 
six were still curates as late as 1543. For the ambitious who lacked the 
powerful patron to translate their dreams into reality, the path even to so 
modest an objective as a single benefice was a long one: nearly half of those 
successful in obtaining a benefice at all took between eleven and twenty 
years to do so.! To men in this position, the influx of the religious on to the 
benefice market would have been as terrifying as the arrival of a refugee 
column to a famine-stricken village. The dissolution of the monasteries 
would have made anyone with an eye for opportunity think very carefully 
about ordination. The pressure for benefices, always great, would be 
infinitely greater, and the abuses of patronage even more likely.2 

The speed with which potential ordinands reacted to the new situation 
created by the dissolution is surprising, and the awareness of the clergy in 
the Lincolnshire rising of the perilous nature of their employment suggests 
that the dissolution was unwelcome on that ground alone. Fears were 
expressed that the religious would get the benefices, and that existing 
incumbents would be removed by failing to pass examinations in novel 
articles of faith.3 In the event these fears were unjustified, since the fall-off 
in numbers for ordination was so great that it created opportunities both 
for those who already had benefices and for those who were waiting to get 
them, at just the moment when their prospects seemed so intolerable that 
it was worth risking rebellion to improve them. That things became easier 
for the clergy was due partly to chance and partly to the extraordinary 
effects produced by legislation. 
- In real terms, opportunities were created for the newly-ordained, or for 
those serving chantries or curacies, only by the death of an incumbent. His 
resignation which might leave one benefice vacant might also mean that he 
was moving to another, so that in absolute terms no new opportunity had 
been created. The average number of vacancies occurring in livings by the 
death of the previous incumbent before 1536 was sixty-one per annum and 
between 1536 and 1546 it was sixty-six (see graph 2). In thesame two periods, 
the average annual rate of ordination was eighty-two and sixteen respec- 
tively. If we leave aside for the moment the problems created by pluralism, 

l'These figures have been reached by using the ordination lists of 1523, L.A.O., 
Register 26 fos. 6v seg., and comparing them with the register of institutions, L.A.O., 
Register 27 passim, and the extant visitation material and Liber Cleri, L.A.O., 
Vj.1r, Vj.12, Vij.1; Cj.3, Cj.4; and A Subsidy, passim. Records of those holding 
curacies are not satisfactory for Leicesterahire and Northamptonshire but some idea 
of personnel can be obtained from H. I. Longden, Northamptonshire and Rutland 
Clergy from 1500 (16 vols., Northampton, 1938-52) and A. P. Moore, ‘Proceedings 
of the ecclesiastical courts in the archdeaconry of Leicester, 1516-35”, Assoc. 
Archit. Soc. Repts. and Papers, xxviii (1905-6), 117-220, 593-662. For additional 
material on institutions after 1540 see C. W. Foster, ‘ Institutions to benefices in the 
diocese of Lincoln 1540-70’, ibid., xxiv (1897-8), 1-32, 467-525. 

?'The competition for benefices was not confined to 1 520—36, see Bowker, Secular 


Clergy, pp. 70 seq. 
3Bowker, ‘Lincolnshire 1536’, pp. 202-5. 
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Graph 2. Number of benefices vacant through death of previous incumbent 
100 Source: L.A.O., Register 27 
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it is clear that before 1536 more men were ordained than could possibly get 
a benefice: necessarily and usefully the unsuccessful were employed as 
curates, stipendiaries and chantry priests. But after 1536 there were more 
vacancies than there were newly ordained priests. On average the difference 
between the number of new recruits to the priesthood and the number 
departing from it through death was fifty. Over a ten-year period, therefore, 
some 500 vacancies would naturally occur through death which were not 
to be filled through ordination in the Lincoln diocese. The deficit had to be 
met from the existing pool of clergy who held curacies or chantries, from 
the religious or from the friars. Alternatively the situation might provide 
a heaven-sent opportunity for the pluralist to gather an ever-increasing 
number of benefices to the benefit of his own pocket. In that event the 
actual cure of the souls in the parishes, where there was a non-resident and 
pluralist incumbent, would be delegated in its turn either to the ex-religious 
or to the waning number of seculars whose numbers were not being in- 
creased at the usual rate. What seems to have happened ? 
| It is tempting to assume that the vacancies were filled up completely by 
the ex-religious. Difficult though it is to prove conclusively, this hypothesis 
seems unlikely. It is very hard to identify all ex-religious, though it is 
relatively easy to identify some of them. If a monk sought a dispensation 
to hold a benefice as well as being released from his vows, or if he sought a 
dispensation less comprehensive in its effect, the chances are that his name 
will be among the many in the faculty office registers so well calendared by 
Dr. Chambers.! But as Dr. Chambers meticulously points out, there are 
-gaps in the registers, and some names which other evidence suggests should 
be included in the lists of ex-religious who were granted ‘capacities’, as 
they were called, are not there.? If a religious chose a pension rather than a 
capacity his name may be among the pension lists for the diocese, edited by 
Dr. Hodgett.3 But those lists are of a comparatively late date, and it is not 
1 Faculty Office Registers, 1534-49, ed. D. S. Chambers (Oxford, 1966), p. xliv. 
2]Ibid.p.xlv. - 
3 The State of the Ex- Religious and Former Chantry Priests in the Diocese of Lincoln, 
1547-74, ed. G. A. J. Hodgett (Lincoln Record Soc., liii, 1959). i 
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clear how far the absence of the name in them should be taken as indicative 
of the death of the pensioner. Michael Bonne, for instance, was a stipendiary 
priest of All Saints, Huntingdon, who held a dispensation to hold a benefice,1 
but he was also said in 1543 to be in receipt of a pension as a former canon of 
Huntingdon.? He is not listed as receiving a pension in a book of the court 
of augmentations in 1551.3 Was he dead? Had he received a living from 
the king and lost his pension? Had he sold it ?4 Or are the lists very in- 
adequate? In addition there were large numbers of friars and some re- 
ligious who received no pension and no capacity and so are included in no 
list.5 How many were in this category of ‘missing ex-religious’ we do not 
know. Yet even when all these limitations to our knowledge are admitted, 
it seems highly unlikely that the religious filled a large number of the bene- 
fices which became vacant after 1536. Only in 1540, when the number of 
vacancies in benefices, however caused, dropped to ninety-six, did the ex- 
religious push their known share of institutions to eighteen (see graph 3). 
That figure is slight if we remember that, in 1540, seventy-seven of the 
vacancies occurred as a result of death and only eleven men were newly 
ordained priests.6 Even if the figure of ex-religious should be twice that of 
known ex-religious, there were still more vacancies than there were ex- 
religious and newly ordained to fill them. Obviously with the passing of 
each year, the queue of secular priests waiting for benefices would have 


Graph 3 Presentations to benefices and presentations of Religlous and Ex-Religious 
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1 Faculty Office Registers, p. 151. 

2L.A.O., Vj.11 fo. 7. 

3 The State of the Ex- Religious, p. 26. 

4For a discussion of these questions see The State of the Ex- Religious, pp. xv—xvii. 

5G. A. J. Hodgett, ‘The unpensioned ex-religious in Tudor England’, our. 
Eccles. Hist., xiii (1962), 195-202. For a discussion of this article see Faculty Office 
Registers, pp. xlii seq. 

6See graphs 1 and 2. 
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thinned, and the chances for seculars and religious alike would improve 
provided the ordination numbers kept as low as twenty. So we find that as 
time went on the religious succeeded to a number of benefices. In 1554, 
for example, fifty-four of the pensioned ex-religious were known to be 
holding benefices in the diocese, of whom only sixteen had obtained a 
benefice before 1547.1 Loyalty and patience got their reward. But it would 
be a mistake to think that the religious did better than those who had been 
ordained as secular priests before 1536, or than those who were so ordained 
after that date. At no time did they receive more than one seventh of the 
livings vacant in the diocese in a year. Others were needed to fill the 
remaining vacancies, and it is instructive to see who exactly did profit from 
the easing of the pressure on benefices. 

The decision to present one man rather than another to a bishop for 
institution to a benefice rested with the patron. The dissolution of the 
monasteries changed the distribution of patronage in the church of England 
and in so doing determined the fate of ex-religious and seculars who were 
waiting in the benefice market. Before 1536, 24:5 per cent of all presentations 
to rectories in the archdeaconries of Buckingham, Lincoln, Stow, Bedford, 
Leicester and Huntingdon (which were to form the new diocese of Lincoln) 
was by the religious orders. Additionally in the same area, and over the 
same period, they possessed the patronage of 282 vicarages which brought 
their share of presentations to just over 40*5 per cent. Individual families 
in the comparable period possessed nearly 35:5 per cent of the patronage of 
livings, but no one individual had at his disposal anything like the number 
of livings possessed by the large religious houses: the knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem had the patronage of thirty-three churches before 1536, and 
many other houses had over twenty. In contrast the layman with the most 
patronage at his disposal was Edward Watson who was registrar to the bishop 
until his death in 1530. Between 1521 and his death he had disposed of 
eleven livings. The king had the patronage of 4-9 per cent of the total 
exercised in the diocese and the bishops of Lincoln and other bishops or 
clergymen held 12-4 per cent. Corporations, mainly Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges, held the remaining 6:4 per cent. Power in terms of patronage was, 
therefore, well distributed, but collectively the religious orders possessed 
more than anyone else. 

The dissolution of the monasteries changed this situation. The king 
emerged after 1536 with 21:5 per cent of the patronage of the diocese, 
individual lay families with fifty-five per cent, churchmen with 9-4 per cent, 
corporations with five per cent and the monasteries, which were in the course 
of dissolution, with 8-8 per cent destined to go to the king and powerful 
laymen. In practical terms this meant that the king, in areas which were to 


1The State of the Ex-Religious, pp. xvi, 77 seg. Dr. Hodgett’s own figures from 
these lists are different from mine as they are differently compiled. He has counted 
together both ex-religious and chantry priests and has also counted curacies: hence 
his conclusion that ‘over 52 per cent of the pensioners . . . had received ecclesiastical _ 
preferment' by 1554. AG 
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form the new diocese of Lincoln, held the patronage of seventy-four 
vicarages where he had possessed only three before the dissolution, and his 
share of the patronage of rectories more than doubled. Laymen who had, 
before the dissolution, presented to forty-five vicarages, were able to present 
to 138 after it. Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, and his wife had fifteen 
livings to dispose of after the dissolution compared with only four before 
it.1 The king and the laity took the patronage which the religious formerly 
possessed, and those needing a benefice must press their claims either at 
court or at the seat of the layman they thought most sympathetic to those 
claims. This seemed to create the situation most feared by the Lincolnshire 
rebels of 1536: the concentration of power in London rather than in the 
locality, to the advantage of the courtier but to the disadvantage of his 
country cousins. In fact it did not quite happen that way. 

Potentially the claims of those who were already at court or serving a 
powerful layman as a chaplain could outstrip those of a provincial curate. 
Courtier priests had access to an even greater wealth of patronage than had 
been available to them hitherto: benefices could be theirs for the asking. 
But a severe limitation curbed their greed and had the effect of spreading 
opportunity more widely and offsetting the dangers inherent in the distri- 
bution of patronage which followed the dissolution. The limitation was 
statute. In 1529 and again in 1536, parliament attempted to tackle the inter- 
related questions of non-residence and pluralism. Who might and who 
might not receive more than one benefice? Were there limits to the 
number of benefices which even the most favoured should be allowed to 
accumulate? The intention of the 1529 statute was clear: pluralism was to 
be limited. One benefice with cure was accepted, as it had been by the 
canonists, as the norm, but it was recognized that the poverty of certain 
benefices made a combination of small livings desirable. The statute, 
therefore, required seculars not to hold more than one benefice over £8 in 
value. A priest who already held more than one might keep up to four, 
but for the future no one, however favoured, was to have more than three. 
Licenses were available to allow members of the king’s council to have three 
benefices, and chaplains to dignitaries, doctors of divinity and episcopal 
chaplains were to be allowed only two. The obligation of residence was 
restated but scholars and pilgrims as well as those who were allowed two 
or three benefices by virtue of their other duties were permitted not to 
reside. In 1536 a loophole in the residence requirements was filled: to 
qualify as a scholar, a student must be actually engaged in studying and 
attending lectures.2 At a time, therefore, when the dissolution of the 
monasteries had concentrated a great deal more patronage at court, and the 
pressure for benefices from the newly-ordained was declining, the courtier 
had a severe limit put on his activities. Moreover he would need to do some 


1These figures are based on L.A.O., Register 27 and in each case a +03% 
rounding figure is needed. ] 

2Statutes of the Realm, iii. 293-6, 21 Hen. VIII, c. 13; ibid., pp. 668-9, 28 Hen. 
VIII, c. 13. 
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very careful arithmetic before approaching a patron for a benefice. If he 
were allowed only two benefices he needed to make sure that they were the 
most lucrative ones. These were not likely to be available together, and 
the moment would come when he had to resign a poorer benefice to get a 
wealthier one. But at the moment when this would seem his best course 
in absolute financial terms, a further statute, first fruits and tenths, stood to 
deter him. The first year’s income of each newly acquired benefice was 
payable to the Crown after 1534, and no exceptions were made either for 
the privileged king's servants or for the poor: even those with a benefice 
worth a meagre eight marks had to pay, though they were not liable until 
after three years.! Not only would a courtier priest need to decide whether 
the benefices which he had were more or less lucrative than those becoming 
available, but even supposing a very lucrative rectory came on to the market 
he would have to consider whether it was worth the sacrifice of one year's 
first fruits. It is small wonder that in this situation in which ambition had 
to be measured in terms of cash, and the cure of souls considered almost as a 
long-term investment for this world quite apart from the next, the bishop 
of Lincoln singled out simony as the greatest sin of the age. Longland was 
preaching before the king at Greenwich, on Good Friday 1538, and as he 
was under some suspicion as a result of the Pilgrimage of Grace, he spoke 
his mind on the subject of the bishop of Rome. But he reserved his Cicero- 
nian rhetoric for denouncing the greatest sin of them all: 


That which almoost destroyethe the churche of Chryst...Simony, Simony, 


Choppynge and chaungynge, byinge and sellynge of benefices and of spirytuall 
gyftes and promocyons. And noo better marchandyse is now a dayes, then to 
procure vousons of patrons for benefyces, for prebendes, for other spirituall 
lyveloode: whether it be by sute, requeste, by letters, by money, bargayne or 
otherwayes, yee whether it be to bye them or to sell them.? 


Archbishop Lee of York gave a similar picture in 1540 of priests spying on 
incumbents of good benefices to see whether they were dying: they ‘hearken 
and gape every day when he will die’ in the hope of receiving the living the 
moment a vacancy occurs.) This was not in itself new, as the two-hour 
vacancy at Beelsby in 1521 showed, but it had been given a new urgency 
and a new twist by the combination of the statutes limiting pluralism and the 
later statute imposing first fruits and tenths. The days of quick resignations 
and hasty exchanges of livings were over. 

Resignations declined after 1534 (see graph 4) and presumably this 
reflects the thought and calculation necessary before a transfer was made : 
from one benefice to another. For those who were fortunate enough to have 
acquired four benefices before 1529 or who had prebends without cures 
(which were exempt from the statute) there was no problem. For John 
Fyley, formerly a monk of Revesby, who had a full capacity to receive a 

1Ibid., pp. 493-9, 26 Hen. VIII, c. 3. 

2J. Longland,. A Sermonde made before the Kynge his maiestye at grenewich 
M.D.XXXVIU [1538], unpaginated. 

3 Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, xv1, no. 316. 
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Graph 4 Resignations of Benefices 
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benefice and had been released from his vows, things were harder.1 He 
received the rectory of Flixborough from the king in 1538: it was worth, 
according to the Valor, £13 10s od.2 In 1544 the rectory of Holywell worth 
double that sum was vacant. Fyley had already paid the first fruits of 
Flixborough to the king and by 1544 would have received from it only five 
years' income. He took the risk of accepting Holywell and resigning 
Flixborough.3 Death did not claim him for several years so the gamble 
paid off. But Fyley was very fortunate. Holywell was a valuable prize which 
had previously been held by John Dromyn who was a chaplain to the duke 
of Suffolk, and it was precisely the kind of living which a licensed pluralist 
would want. Unfortunately the visitation records are not complete 
enough for it to be possible to see the date at which all livings of this kind 
moved into the hands of pluralists, and there are problems in identifying 
both very rich and very poor livings exactly since their valuations were apt 
to change considerably between the subsidy of 1526 and the Valor. There 
had always been a tendency for pluralism and non-residence to be concentra- 
ted in wealthier livings,5 but the act of 1529 accelerated and accentuated 
the concentration. By 1543, which is the last date for which we have records 
of episcopal visitation before Longland's death in 1547, we can detect a 
grouping of non-residents in livings valued at over £15. In the deanery of 
Leightonstone in Huntingdonshire the rectories of Great Catsworth, 
Coppingford, Hamerton and Buckworth, all valued at over £15, were in the 


1 Faculty Office Registers, p. 128. 

?L.A.O., Register 27 fo. 97; Valor Ecclesiasticus temp. Henr. VIII (6 vols., 
Record Comm., 1810-34), iv. 138. Flixborough was valued in 1526 at £10, A 
Subsidy, p. 31. 

3L.A.O., Register 27 fos. 82, 255; Valor, iv. 271. Inthe subsidy of 1526, Holywell 
was valued at £20, see A Subsidy, p. 191. 

*L.A.O., Vj.12 fo. 4v; Vj.11 fo. 82. 

5Bowker, Secular Clergy, pp. 92 seq. Because of the difference in valuations inthe 
Valor and those given for the subsidy of 1526, Valor valuations are given in the text 
and those for the subsidy in the notes. 
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hands of non-residents.1 Brington and Keyston, which were both nearer 
to £30 in value, did not report a non-resident incumbent.? It is perhaps 
significant that neither living had been vacant since the operation of the 
1529 act: Brington was held by Adam Bekensaw, who had been non- 
resident in 1518 but who was never subsequently reported for being away,3 
and Keyston was given by Sir Thomas More to John Palsgrave.* Palsgrave 
had several other livings, most of them secured for him by More, but it 
seems that he spent the last years of his life in Huntingdonshire.^ In con- 
trast to the pressure which a would-be pluralist might exercise to secure a 
wealthy parish, there seems to have been much less use of the provision 
which allowed of a plurality of livings whose total value (difficult though 
this is to assess) did not exceed £8. Only three of the twenty parishes 
which reported non-residence between 1540 and 1543 in the archdeaconry 
of Huntingdon were valued at about £8.6 In the archdeaconry of 
Buckingham only three out of fourteen parishes held in plurality were at 
about the £8 level.7 In contrast some twenty benefices in the archdeaconry 
of Huntingdon could have been held in plurality on the grounds of value 
but do not appear to have been so held.8 The act of 1529, therefore, seems 
to have concentrated the attention of the potential pluralist on the wealthy 

If the economic consequences of the 1529 act took some time to make 
themselves felt, the over-all intention of the act was rather more immediate 
in its impact. It is not easy to arrive at accurate estimates of pluralism and 
non-residence.? For the diocese of Lincoln, though the material is exten- 
sive, it is uneven. We possess the records of the visitation of three arch- 
deaconries, those of Bedford, Buckingham and Huntingdon for four differ- 
ent dates, namely 1518, 1530, 1540 and 1543.19 The quality of the returns 


1L.A.O., Vj.12 fos. 8 seq.; Valor, iv. 259-60. In the subsidy Great Catworth was 
valued at £16, Coppingford at £20, Hamerton at £16 6s 8d, Buckworth at £19 6s 8d, 
A Subsidy, pp. 183, 184 (ter). 

2L.A.O., Vj.12 fo. 9; Valor, iv. 260 (bis). In the subsidy Brington and Keyston 
were valued at £24 and £18 respectively, A Subsidy, p. 184 (bis). 

3 Visitations in the Diocese of Lincoln, 1517-31, ed. A. H. Thompson (Lincoln 
Record Soc., xxxiii, xxxv, xxxvii, 1940-7), i. 1; L.A.O., Register 23 fo. 382v. 

4L.A.O., Register 27 fo. 234v. 

5 Biographical Register of Oxford, 1501-40, pp. 429-30. 

6L.A.O., Vj.11 fos. 78-93, 130-59; Vj.12 fos. 1-22v. Hertford, St. Nicholas was 
valued at £3 16s od in the Valor and £4 1s 4d in the subsidy; ''hrocking was valued at 
£8 in both and Radwell was valued at £13 6s 8d in the Valor and £8 in the subsidy. 
Valor, iv. 277, 278 (bis); A Subsidy, pp. 173, 178, 179. 

7L.A.O., Vj.x1 fos. 55-75, 143-157v; Vj.12 fos. 38 seq. Great Hampden was 
valued at £10 in the Valor and £8 in the subsidy; Filgrave at £7 and £6 115 8d and 
Walton at £9 and £8. Valor, iv. 243, 244, 249; A Subsidy, pp. 226, 232, 233- 

8 Valor, iv. 253-78. The subsidy valuations would suggest a figure of about 30 
parishes which could have been so held, A Subsidy, pp. 171-91. 

9 There is an interesting discussion of my own figures and those drawn from the 
muster rolls in The Certificate of Musters for Buckinghamshire in 1522, ed. A. C. 
Chibnall (Bucks. Record Soc., xvii, 1973), pp. 12-13. 

10 Visitations in the Diocese of Lincoln, vols. i, ii; L.A.O., Vj.x1, Vj.12. 
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which has survived is not uniform. The returns for the archdeaconry of 
Buckingham in 1540 are poor and the returns for Bedford are formal in 
1530; we have not got returns for the archdeaconries of Oxford and Lincoln 
for all of the period and those for Northampton and Leicester are missing.1 
Yet the pattern revealed by the extant records is similar even though their 
individual defects vary. Non-residence fell between 1518 and 1530: all 
our records point to this conclusion, whether the very full ones which have 
survived for the archdeaconry of Lincoln or the staccato returns which 
characterize the other archdeaconries of the same date. The most dramatic 
fall was in the returns for the archdeaconry of Oxford and may reflect the 
stringent requirements of the act with regard to residence, and the more 
limited pluralism allowed to graduates below the ranks of doctor of divinity. 
But it is equally apparent that by 1540 things were reverting to their former 
course even though the actual problem of non-residence was to reassert 
itself less forcibly thereafter (see graph 5). The only explanation for the 
rise in the rate of non-residence in 1540 is that provided by both the central 
and diocesan records. 

We know from the faculty office registers that the number of dispensations 
granted for plurality and non-residence increased between 1540 and 1549. 
Before 1540, it was usual for no more than fifty to be granted per annum to 
the élite, and no more than fifteen to the less privileged clergy. After 1540 
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1 We have records for the archdeaconry of Oxford until 1540, see Visitations in the 
Diocese of Lincoln; L.A.O., Vij.x passim. ‘The archdeaconry of Lincoln material is 
different from all the other visitation recorda used in that it is archidiaconal and 
dates from 1533 and not-1530. : 
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the numbers rise: in 1546 as many as seventy were granted to the élite, 
though the numbers granted to the less privileged clerks continued to fall.1 
The diocesan material tells much the same story: there was a marked 
decrease in the number of non-residents who gave no reason for their ab- 
senteeism, but there was an increase after the act of those who simply alleged 
that they had another living (pluralists) and held a dispensation, and of those 
who claimed that they held chaplaincies at court or served someone who, in 
the terms of the act, was allowed to have a chaplain who in his turn might 
possess two livings (see graph 6). The numbers who used either episcopal 
service or scholarship as a reason for absence increased after 1540 when the 
number of pure pluralists or royal servants diminished. The long-term 
effect of the 1529 act was not only to concentrate pluralism on the wealthy 
parishes, it was to concentrate it yet more markedly in the hands of those 
who had enough favour at court either to possess a chaplaincy or to command 
a dispensation which allowed of plurality beyond the terms of the act. But 


Graph 6 Reasons for Non-Residence given as a percentage of all Non-Residence. 
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the act prevented, until 1540, the courtier priests taking more than their 
usual share of the benefice market, and after 1540 non-residence seems 
slightly to have fallen. It had prevented, in fact, the courtier priests filling 
an increasing number of vacant benefices, and the way was left open for the 
curates of former years to come into their own. They were not left to form 
a ‘priestly proletariat’, disappointed in its expectations of advancement, 
which might well have provided the nucleus of a movement of protest 
against religious change, as it had done in 1536. 

For the unbeneficed priest, there are signs that after 1536, after the first 
dissolution of the monasteries with its effects on ordination, there were 
better times. Quite clearly until other ordination lists are studied in detail, 
and the mobility of priests between dioceses is examined, it will be hard to 
know the extent to which the diocese of Lincoln benefited from a local 
shortage of priests, and the extent to which, as Fr. Hughes suggested, and 
other ordination lists seem to confirm, there was a national shortage which 
was alleviated by the offer of obvious financial incentives in certain areas 
but not in others.! But we can see, within the diocese of Lincoln, that a 
change occurred after 1536. For the newly-ordained, few though they were, 
the chances of getting a benefice in ten instead of twenty years were greater. 
Of those ordained in 1537, eighteen per cent had a benefice by 1544, and of 
those ordained in 1538, twenty-two per cent had a benefice by the same date.2 
For the priest who had waited patiently in the market place, the last decade 
of Henry VIIT's reign was equally rewarding. Of a sample of those ordained 
in the episcopate of Bishop Atwater (1514-21), we find that 44:5 per cent 
of priests who eventually got a benefice at all got one after 1536.3 

The improvement in the prospects which the years 1536-47 provided 
for all priests, be they ex-religious, courtiers and would-be pluralists, or 
long-serving curates, may have helped to win their support for the Hen- 
rician reformation. They acquiesced in changes instead of rebelling 
against them as they had done in 1536. But it seems unlikely from the 
evidence of the ordination lists that the religion of the statute book became 
the religion of men’s hearts. Conviction was lacking and it showed itself 
in the absence of men offering themselves for the priesthood. But it was 
precisely the lack of conviction of some which gave hope to others. At a 
time when the possession of a rectory, of glebe, of tithe might provide a 


1 We know that the dioceses of Winchester, Durham, Exeter, Chester and York 
exhibit a similar pattern to Lincoln. See Hughes, Reformation in England, ii. 53 n. 
1; Pill, ‘Administration of the diocese of Exeter’, pp. 269—71. The evidence for 
Chichester suggests the same pattern though the ordination lists are lost, Lander, 
‘Diocese of Chichester’, p. 189. Cf. C. Haigh, Reformation and Resistance in Tudor 
Lancashire (Cambridge, 1975), pp. 73-4. Dr. Haigh suggests that in Lancashire the 
clergy were not declining in numbers, though it is unclear, from his text, whether 
this was because the Lichfield ordination figures kept high or whether new endow- 
ment enticed priests from elsewhere. The latter seems the more probable. 

?L.A.O., Register 26 fos. 53v seq.; cf. Register 27 passim. 

3L.A.O., Register 25 fos. 111 seg. Surnames beginning A-M have been used; cf. 
Register 27 passim. 
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better hedge against inflation than a curate’s meagre stipend could ever do, 
the prospects of advancement offered by these years had an effect. Moreover 
if the pattern of ordination, promotion and pluralism suggested by the 
evidence surviving for the Lincoln diocese is nationally applicable a further 
conclusion is inescapable. Unless conviction showed itself in a massive 
upsurge in ordinations, the chantries would have had to have been dissolved 
by 1560 to release the manpower necessary to the parishes. Their dissolu- 
tion at an earlier date merely masked a mounting problem. 

: For those whose lives spanned the years 1521 to 1547, and particularly 
for a bishop like John Longland who had attempted some reform, the last 
decade of Henry VIII’s reign must have been bitter indeed. The absence of 
ordinands, however welcome it might have been to curate and courtier, 
set back once more any hope of reversing the steady toll on the church caused 
by unscrupulous non-residence.! The dissolution of the monasteries 
removed patronage yet further from episcopal control and made the chance 
of reforming the church in its members yet more dependent on reforming 
the head. But for the church in England as a whole, and particularly for the 
clergy, the bitterness of this pill was sugared by a prospect of advancement, 
and while there was still a benefice to be had, the Henrician clergy like their 
Puritan successors preferred an altar to silence, the parish to prison.? 


MARGARET BOWKER 


1Not all non-residence was harmful, for some curates were as efficient as their 
beneficed counterparts, but prolonged absenteeism set up a grievance in a parish 
and if priests were in short supply, there was no guarantee that the requirement that 
a non-resident would provide a deputy would be honoured. Bowker, Secular Clergy, 
pP. 105-9. 

2I would like to thank the Leverhulme Trustees and the British Academy for 
grants which enabled me to pursue this research, and Professor A. G. Dickens and 
Mrs. J. M. Horn for their helpful comments on the article itself. 


The Autobiography of Sir James Croft 


TUDOR SOCIETY and government cannot be completely understood 
solely through the lives of the monarchs and ministers who formulated 
policy. The careers of the lesser public servants, of the administrators and 
soldiers who implemented those policies, are equally revealing. Such a 
public servant was Sir James Croft whose varied and sometimes turbulent 
career spanned five decades and four reigns. Heir to one of the leading 
gentry families in Herefordshire, Croft began his public career during the 
French and Scottish wars of the fifteen-forties. He rose to become, among 
other things, lord deputy of Ireland under Edward VI and an active privy 
councillor under Elizabeth I. ` f 

During the early fifteen-eighties the sixty-three-year-old Croft wrote a 
brief autobiography.! It was intended for the view of an unnamed member 
of the privy council whose help Croft needed in a suit which he had pending 
before the queen. The privy councillor may well have béen Lord Burghley, 
who was then Croft’s strongest ally on the council, and the suit was probably 
for the patent to search for concealed Crown lands.2 This patent would 
entitle Croft to the lease of any such lands as he discovered within a period of 
four years. The purpose of the autobiography was to demonstrate that 
Croft, as a direct result of his long and faithful service to the Crown, had 
fallen so deeply into debt that he would be ruined if his suit were not granted. 

Croft’s financial problems are not surprising when the nature of Tudor 
government is considered. The Tudor monarchs lacked the funds to pay 
for a professional bureaucracy. They had to rely on members of the 
nobility and greater gentry who, in return for prestige and royal favour, 
would serve the Crown for little or no pay. Like other officials, Croft was 
forced not only to pay the expenses arising from his offices but to maintain 
the ‘countenance’ or style of life appropriate to a man of his rank. His 
autobiography tells a woeful tale of mounting debts, steadily increasing 
with each new office. Only the hope of increased royal favour and the 
rewards which came with it seem to have encouraged him to continue his 
public career. 

It was Croft's misfortune that, although his services were valued by all 
four of his monarchs, he never came close enough to the throne for a 
sufficient period of time to reap the benefits which might have offset his 
expenses. Henry VIII, Edward VI and Mary each died when Croft 
appeared to be rising in their favour, while his roles in the Wyatt Rebellion 
in 1554 and the unsuccessful assault on Leith in 1560 led to brief prison 

1 University of Nottingham Library, Portland MS. PwV83. 

2Croft sought this patent during the early 1580s (British Library, Lansdowne 
MS. 37 fo. 94). 
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terms and the loss of both income and office. In the fifteen-seventies 
Croft’s prospects appeared to be improving, for during that decade he 
became a privy councillor and comptroller of the royal household. By now, 
however, his financial problems had become almost hopeless and his new 
offices were as much a burden as an honour. In 1579 Don Bernardino de 
Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, remarked that Croft was so near ‘the 
end of his resources’ that it would soon ‘not be possible for him to remain 
at Court'.! During the fifteen-seventies and eighties Croft was forced to 
sell many of his family lands? in addition to selling state secrets to the 
Spanish ambassador.) In a letter to Burghley, written in 1583, he explained 
what the consequences would be if his financial needs were not soon met: 


Than sholde I lyve hartelesse ether to lyve according to my desier or peradventure 
unhappely to ende my miserable daies, having my sonne so farre in debte as for a 
time he muste leve the realme, my plate and my wyves jewells layd to gage, and 
I presently in selling of lande to releve my necessyte tyll I shall finde concele- 
mentes.* 


Croft was eventually granted the concealed lands patent, but it failed to 
solve his financial problems and his career received one further set-back. 
In 1588 he was appointed one of the commissioners to negotiate with the 
duke of Parma, governor-general of the Spanish Netherlands. During the 
negotiations Croft met privately with the duke on several occasions. By 
doing so he exceeded his commission, which only empowered him to treat 
jointly with the other commissioners, and on his return to England he was 
confined in the Fleet prison.5 This imprisonment did not last long. By 
January 1589, he had been released and restored to the privy counciló and 
in 1590, according to William Camden, he ‘died in a good age, his Princes 
favourite and in fair esteem with all that knew him'.7 His debts, however, 
were as great as before and continued to haunt his family for several decades.8 

In this autobiography Croft is naturally anxious to present himself in a 
favourable light, and he denies any responsibility for the Wyatt Rebellion 
or the failure of the attack on Leith. Despite its inevitable bias, the auto- 
biography remains a valuable document. It not only details Croft's own 
career, but provides new information about such figures as John Dudley, 
duke of Northumberland; Henry Howard, earl of Surrey; and Thomas 
Howard, 4th duke of Norfolk. More important still is the light it sheds 


1Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, 1568—79, p. 674. 

2Herefordshire County Record Office, F. 76/III/172. 

3 Cal. S.P. Spanish 1580—6, p. 128. 

4Brit. Libr., Lansd. MS. 37 fo. 94. 

50. G. S. Croft, The House of Croft of Croft Castle (Hereford, 1949), pp. 637 ; Acts 
of the Privy Council 1588, pp. 249—50. 

64.P.C. 1588—9, p. 11. 

7 Quoted in Croft, p. 69. 

8See R. E. Ham, ‘The career of Sir Herbert Croft (1564—1629): a study in local 
government and society’ (unpublished University of California Ph.D. dissertation, 
1974), chs. i, iii and x. 
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on the Tudor system of government, on the kind of men employed by the 
Tudors, and on the problems which these men faced. 
R. E. Ham 


University of Nottingham Library, Portland MS. PwV831 


[p. 1] A brief collection of the greatest part of the Life of Sir James Croft, Con- 
trowler of the household and of the Privie Councell to Queen Elizabeth, gathered 
by himself and presented to one of the Lords of the Councell, Anno etatis sue 63. 

[p. 2] About the age of 22 yeares, I was married,? haveing not above an roo 
powndes to live on by the yeare, and shortly after, against a Parliament holden3 
I was chosen one of the Knights for Herefordshire. In which Parliament I found 
Sir John Dudley,* Knight for Stafford Shire, at whose handes I found great favour 
for my Lady his wives sake, to whom I was a poore Kinsman.5 In which Parliament, 
continueing three severall sessions,® the said Sir John Dudley was advanced to be 
Lord Admirall of England;? and was appoynted shortly after to conduct an Army 
by sea under the Earle of Hartford into Scotland.8 

I finding myselfe then yonge of yeares, and in possibility after the death of my 
Grandfather? and father!? then liveing, to be Employed in the Princes service as 
they had bene, thought it good to offer [p. 3] my service under so noble a man, 
myself then haveing no Charge nor Entertaynement but as a privat man, saving 
that, at the Sea he ordered the guiding of his Ship unto fowr persons, Every of 
them to have the Charge of a quarter of the Ship if any fight should happen. 
Whereof I was one, (as I sayd), without any allowance. In which Jorney I only 
desired to learne how to leade an 100 men, and so to returne to my Contrey Life 
againe. 

But being more busy then wise, after that Jorney Ended he drew me with him 

I'This document is published by courtesy of its owner, His Grace, the duke of 
Portland, and the University of Nottingham Library, custodians of the Portland 
Collection. The document is a fair copy, occupying the first 19 pages of a bound 
volume, the rest of the pages being blank. In this transcription, numbers have been 
assigned to the manuscript pages. Contractions have been expanded, but the 
original spelling, punctuation and capitalization have been retained. Croft's career 
up to 1560 is described by C. A. Mackwell, ‘The early career of Sir James Croft, 
1518-70’ (unpublished Oxford University B.Litt. thesis, 1970), to which the 
edition of this document is greatly indebted. Croft's Elizabethan career is treated 
in the as yet unpublished History of Parliament Trust article which I was privileged 
to examine by courtesy of Mr. E. L. C. Mullins. 

2Croft’s first wife was Alice, daughter of Richard Warnecombe of Ivington, 
Herefs., and widow of William Wigmore of Shobdon. 

3'The parliament which met 16 June 1542. 

4Sir John Dudley, 1502-53, later Viscount Lisle, earl of Warwick, duke of 
Northumberland, and the most powerful man in England during the closing years 
of Edward VI's reign. 

5Dudley's wife was Jane, the daughter and heiress of Sir Edward Guildford. Her 
relationship to Croft is unknown. 

S'T'he sessions of 1542, 1543, and 1544. Parliament was dissolved 29 March 1544. 

7Dudley became lord admiral in 1542. 

8In 1544 Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford, invaded Scotland and burned 
Edinburgh. 

9Sir Edward Croft, died 1547. 

IO Richard Croft, died 1562. 
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to Bullen! where he Gave me the Charge of an 100 of his household men with the 
allowance of a Captaine, and the oversight of all his household Charge, more for 
Confidence of my true dealings then for any skill. And as for the Executing 
of private offices, he committed them to men which had beene trayned in them. 

Thus Continuinge the Siege of Bullen and in Bullen it selfe untill the death of 
one Browne which was [p. 4] waterbaylief there, whose Office his Lordship 
procured to me, with the ordinary allowance being 14s 4d by the Day and fower 
men in wages.” 

Thus Continuing there the small aboad of his Lordship and likewise dureing 
the Government of the Lord Poynings,3 and afterwards under the Earle of Surrey 4 
until the death of the Provost Marshall there, which place was Given me by Kinge 
Henry the 8.5 

But after his Lordship had received Letters to place me in that office he kept 
the same secret for a few dayes, appoynting me with the Lord Dudley and John 
Cotton the Enterprice of takeing Hardiloe Castle, at which Attempt I lost my 
Arme and Cotton with divers others were hurt and sundry persons slayne.7 

The day following, lyeing upon my hurt, almost without hope of life, the said 
Earle shewed me in writeing the Kings Gratious favour and favourable pleasure 
towards me, which if it had beene publikly knowne before, I had not bene appoyn- 
ted to soe dangerous a Service wherin Councellors are seldome employed, and 
it seemed that some thought me (being but 28 yeares of age) not meet to supply 
that roome. [p. 5] Being sworne to that place my Entertaynement was nothing 
encreased saving my number of servantes were made upp 12, and therein I 
continued during the time of the Earle of Surrey and the Lord Gray. The 
Countenance of that office drew more Charges then I was able to mayntaine. 
In these dayes Ended the Raigne of King Henry by whose death all meanes of 
preferment was taken away.? 

And nevertheles continuing in the same office, with the place of a Councellor!0 
I found it soe farr an Overcharge that I made labour to be discharged thereof and 
to retire my self and by parcimony to detaine my self from growing in debt, being 


1 Boulogne was besieged and captured by the English in 1544. 

2Edward Brown was waterbailiff of Boulogne as late as Sept. 1544, but Croft had 
replaced him by the end of the year (Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, xix. ii, nos. 
337, 799 (2). 

3'Thomas, Baron Poynings, died at Boulogne, 1545. 

‘Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, commander at Boulogne from Sept. 1545 to 
March 1546. 

5 Croft was appointed under-marshal of Boulogne 21 March 1546 (Public Record 
Office, S.P. 1/215/145). 

6Probably Edward Sutton alias Dudley who became the 4th Baron Dudley in 
1553. He commanded the ' Young Man', a fort near Boulogne (Complete Peerage, 
comp. G. E. Cokayne and others (13 vols., 1910-59), iv. 481-2; L. & P., xxi. i, no. 
1092). 

7 Little is known of this assault on Hardelot Castle except that it took place prior 
to 25 March 1546. John Cotton was granted an annuity of £20 for the injury he 
received during this assault (L. & P., xxr. i, no. 471 (2), XX1. ii, nos. 199 (105), 775 

£. 77))- 
i 8William Grey, 13th Baron Grey de Wilton, became lieutenant of Boulogne in 
Apr. 1546. 
9Henry VIII died 27 Jan. 1547. 
10 Member of the council of Boulogne. 
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satisfied without desire of any further knowledge in the war but as a privat Cap- 
taine if I should be Called thereunto. 

Thus being determined with myself and prosecuting my suit to that End to the 
Lord Protector! it happened Sir James Wilford, then Generall of Hadrington? 
[p. 6] to be taken Prisoner, whose Charge was Committed unto me,? wherein I 
was so over Charged as I grew 800 pownds and upward in debt, and being drawne 
thence, I remayned a time upon the Borders under the Earle of Rutland4 as a 
Councellor. 

And from thence I was Called to the Court and was appoynted Generall of all 
the footemen under the Earle of Huntington,5 haveing a Charge of an army about 
Callice$ for the Deliveringe of Bullen.7 In this charge my allowance was but 20s 
a day and so Grew in Debt 200 powndes. 

The Peace bing made,’ Kinge Edward gave me a pencion of an 100 pownds by 
the yeare, which ceased by the death of the said Kinge. 

Notwithstandinge, I was afterward placed as vice president in the Marches of 
Wales with the allowance of 40 pownds by the yeare, and the Dyet for myselfe 
and 8 persons.9 

From this service I was Called for to the Court, from whence I was sent into 
Ireland with Letters and Certaine Instructions to attend the Deputy there. 10 

[p. 7] And after fowre Monthes attendance, the place of Deputishipp was Layed 
upon me,! being altogether unfurnished to supply such a place, having not roo 
pownds of Money nor but sixe Servants and altogether unprovided of Horses, : 
houshold Stuff, Plate meete for that place, and all other necessaries whatsoever, 
Whereof Grew my Greater Debts. Notwithstanding, I must needs Confesse 
if these Chargeable accidents had not happened the Kinges ordinary allowance 
might have sufficed me. 

After this, for necessarie causes knowne to my selfe, I became an humble suter 
to the King to leave that Office,!2 and yet with the Kinges favour I remayned a 


1Edward Seymour, duke of Somerset, lord protector of England, 1547-9. 

2Corrected to Haddington. 

3Croft became general of Haddington in March 1549. It was abandoned to the 
Scots the following Sept. (R. Holinshed, Chronicles of England, Scotland and Ireland 
(6 vols., 1807-8), iii. 907; A.P.C. 1547—50, p. 268). 

4Henry Manners, 2nd earl of Rutland, lord warden of the Middle Marches in 
1549. 

5Francis Hastings, 2nd earl of Huntingdon. 

6 Calais. 

"Huntingdon and Croft were ordered to relieve Boulogne in Nov. 1549. Croft's 
allowance was actually 26s 8d per day (A.P.C. 1547—50, p. 356). 

8Peace was signed 29 March 1550. 

9 Croft served on the council in the Marches of Wales under his cousin, William, 
earl of Pembroke, the lord president (J. Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials (3 vols. in 
6, Oxford, 1822), 11. ii. 161—2). 

10In Feb. 1551, Croft was sent to Ireland to attend Sir Anthony St. Leger, the 
lord deputy. His principal duty was to strengthen the southern coastal defences 
(P.R.O., S.P. 61/3/13, 14, 16). 

l1 Croft had become lord deputy with an allowance of £1000 a year, in Apr. I55I 
(P.R.O., S.P. 61/3/24, 32; Calendar of Patent Rolls 1550-3, p, 100; A.P.C. I1550—2, 
pp. 256, 260). 

12 Croft was given leave to return to England in Nov. 1552, and had left Dublin by 
22 Dec. He was relieved of the office of lord deputy by May 1553 (P.R.O., S.P. 
61/4/62, 69, 80). 
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Gentleman of his Privie Chamber ! in possibillity (yf God had lent the Kinge Life) 
to have recovered my Debts and to have mended my Estate. For I found my selfe 
to stand In his Highnes good Grace so farr forth as a little before his Death he 
appoynted me Constable of the Tower.” 

[p. 8] Now haveing lost two Kinges even when I was in best grace with them both, 
and all my former Debts and Charges remayning upon my Backe. 

After this came Queene Mary, with whom I stood in resonable good grace, and 
. go had like to have Continued if I had shewed my selfe earnest in the Papistes 
religion and would have affected the Comeing in of the Spanyards,? but, following 
the Common humour, doubting that by that Nation wee should be brought under 
their Continuall Obedience, and falling to conferre with Wiatt^ and others? I 
departed into my Country ô without resolucion what might be done in so waighty 
a Cause. Wiett with other his Complices, Entred into Armes, no Spaniards being 
Entred, a meere madnes and (Before Godl) without my knowledge or privity.? 
And yet amongst the rest, I was apprehended, arraigned, and condemned, and so 
lost all that ever I had.? 

Neverthelesse, in processe of time I was delivered,’ and after remayning 
[p.9] a Suitor in Court, I obtained nothing but some small Portion of my goods and 
a Pension of Kinge Phillip of 100 pounds by the Yeare. 

After this followed a preparation of Kinge Phillip to Enter into Fraunce which 


i He had been a gentleman of the privy chamber since Nov. 1551 (A.P.C. 1550-2, 
p. 426). 

2Croft was appointed deputy constable of the Tower in May 1553. His appoint- 
ment was revoked 30 June, but he was not actually removed from this office until 7 
July, the day after Edward VI's death (Strype, 11. ii. 110-11; The Diary of Henry 
Machyn, ed. J. G. Nichols (Camden Soc., xlii, 1848), p. 35). 

3Mary’s pending marriage to Philip of Spain. 

4Sir Thomas Wyatt the Younger, 1521-55. 

SAmong the others were Sir Peter Carew and Henry, duke of Suffolk. Croft, 
Carew, Suffolk, and Wyatt planned to lead simultaneous revolts against Mary in 
Herefordshire, Devon, Leicestershire and Kent. They hoped to depose Mary and 
put Princess Elizabeth on the throne. All these risings, with the exception of 
Wyatt’s Kentish rebellion, were abortive (D. M. Loades, Two Tudor Conspiracies 
(Cambridge, 1965), chs. i-iii). 

6Herefordshire. Croft, like many of his contemporaries, referred to his county as 
his ‘country’. He left London for Herefordshire in Jan. 1554 after it had become 
evident that the government knew of the conspiracy (The Chronicle of Queen Jane 
and of two years of Queen Mary, ed. J. G. Nichols (Camden Soc., xlviii, 1850), 

. 36). 
: Um view of the overwhelming evidence of Croft's active role in the plot, his 
protestations of innocence may be discounted. The evidence indicates that Croft, 
and not Wyatt, was the principal leader of the original conspiracy (Loades, pp. 19- 


24). 

8 Croft was arrested and interrogated by the council in the Marches in Feb. 1554 
and was committed to the Tower on the z1st of that month. He confessed to his 
role in the conspiracy, was arraigned on 17 Apr., and was found guilty of high 
treason on 28 Apr. (P.R.O., S.P. 11/3/63, 84; Machyn's Diary, pp. 56, 61; Chron. of 
Queen fane, pp. 63, 75, 76; A.P.C. 1552-4, p. 396; State Trials, comp. T. B. 
Howell and others (34 vols., 1816—28), i. 875). 

9 He was released 18 Jan. 1555, and bound over to good bearing for £500. The 
fact that Croft had failed actually to raise a rebellion may explain the relatively 
lenient treatment he received (A.P.C. 1554-6, pp. 90-1; Machyn’s Diary, p. 80). 
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proved to be the Journey to Saint Quintayne! wherein our Nation served and 
divers Elected persons were Chosen thereunto, and I, amongst the rest was moved 
to offer my service that way, Which I forbare to doe because I was not able to 
furnish my selfe. Neverthelesse, I gave my attendance in Court, willing to goe 
if I were Commanded, upon which Comandment I was to require help towards 
my furniture. In this meane time question fell in Councell what care should be 
taken for resisting the Scotts at whose handes warr was Expected upon our 
Entry into Fraunce, and therefore the Earle of Shrewesbury,? then being Presi- 
dent of the North,? was appoynted Livetenant from Trent Northwarde, upon whom 
I was commanded to attend without any Charge, to give that simple advice that 
was in me to doe, haveing but the allowance of zos[p. zo] by the day. 

And these were my Instructions: first to repaire to his Lordship and to give 
my advice for describing of an Army of horse and footemen, with the ordinary 
Governours and Ministers appertayning to the same, and from thence I was 
directed to the Lord Wharton,‘ then Captaine of Barwick, and there commanded 
to remayne and to give my best advice and assistance for defence and otherwise 
against the Scotts who should seeke to annoy his goverment in that Towne, as 
also in the East and Midle Marches. This Service was I tied unto untill the Earle 
of Shrewsbury should have occasion to leavy the Army, and in that Case was I 
appoynted to attend his Lordship. And Continuing in this Course it happened 
the Earle of Northumberland? to be sent to the Border and to him was Committed 
the charge of the East and Middle Marches, whereof I was advertised by letters 
and Commanded to attend upon him for the Goverment of his Charge. Thus 
Continueing one summer to attend upon Every of the said Lords [p. r1] as 
Occasion should serve, sometime with one and sometime with another, as well for 
service as Consultation, when the winter was soe far Entred as there was no 
danger of Invasion by an Army, I had liberty to come to the Court. 

The next yeare followinge there was allteration of Government, as the Earle of 
Westmerland$ was appoynted Lord Livetenant, and the Lord Evers? Captaine 
of Barwick. So my service continued with them and that Lord Warden? as I did 
in the former yeare, wherein by the helpe of good Friends I was put in hope of a 
greater relief at her Majesties handes then Ever I Expected at any of the former 
Kinges. 

And so following my Course of Comming from the Borders, the said Queene 
before my coming to the Court was dead to my particuler harme, beinge now the 
third Prince under whom I had served to my great Charge and hinderance.? 


lIn Aug. 1557, Philip of Spain, with English help, defeated the French at St. 
Quentin. 

? Francis Talbot, sth earl of Shrewsbury. 

3Lord president of the council in the North, 1550-60 (R. R. Reid, The King’s 
Council in the North (1921), p. 487). 

4Thomas, rst Baron Wharton. Croft was ordered to attend Shrewsbury and 
Wharton in June 1557 (P.R.O., S.P. 15/8fo. 30; A.P.C. I556—8, pp. 99—100). 

5Thomas Percy, 7th earl of Northumberland. Croft was ordered to attend 
Northumberland on 1 Aug. 1557 (A.P.C. 1556-8, p. 138). 

SHenry Neville, sth earl of Westmorland, lieutenant general of the North, 
1558-9. 

7 William, 2nd Lord Eure. Croft was ordered to join Eure with 300 men in Jan. 
1558 (A.P.C. 1556-8, pp. 243-4). 

8 Northumberland. 

? Mary died 17 Nov. 1558. 
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After whose death, the Queenes Majesty that now is! appoynted the Charge of 
Barwick unto me with such a trust[p. 12] as becommeth me not to put in writing.? 
But thereby I was put in hope of her Majesties great good favor. 

I continued at Barwick till the comming of the Duke of Norfolk? with an Army 
to goe towards Leith upon whom, by speciall letter, I was commanded to attend 
as a Councellor, and after, by other letters, I was commanded to goe with the 
Lord Gray, Lievetenant of the said Duke, before Leyth with this limitation, that 
Ishould be first in Councell next his Lordship and not to take any speciall Charge, 
without it should happen the said Lord to be hurt or slayne.* 

In this service the Duke by sundry letters did sollicite the Lord Gray to assault 
the Towne of Leyth, which being attempted disorderly and untimely, had an 
Evillsuccesse.5 Andseeing the doeings thereof must be advertised, it was ordered 
that a letter should be sent to the Court with instructions to a Gentleman to 
declare the whole manner of the doings, which letter was left unsealed, to be 
perused by the Duke and in his [p. 13] Choyse whether the messenger should 
goe foreward or not. In which letters did somewhat appeare that no assault had 
bene attempted had not the Duke sundry times sollicited the same as is aforesaid. 

The Duke mislikeing with this, tooke a generall offence, the letter being indeed 
penned by Sir Ralph Sadler 6 with the opinion of the Lord Gray and the rest of the 
Councell. For the which the Duke powred his Malice cheifly upon me, and 
procured letters from the court to call me thither, upon pretence that the Counsaile 
should be enformed by me of the whole state of the service. 

This letter being come into his hands, he sent for me to repaire to Barwick to 
take the Charge thereof, for, sayd he, I intend to goe to the Campe. And being 
arived at Barwick, he committed the Chardge to my hande, wherein I had not 
Continued many houres but he sent me the Councell letters to repaire to the Court. 
Which when I had read [p. 14] considering the Date and other Circumstances, I 
found that I should be plagued for all mens faults whosoever. 

I then repayred to the Duke, declaring to him what I conceived, praying him 
that he would forbeare to touch my Credite till he himselfe would charge me or 
procure me to be charged and as he should finde thinges fall out in prooffe, so 
either to punish me himselfe or to advertise the Case as he saw Cause. But, 


1Elizabeth I. 

2Croft was appointed captain of Berwick in March 1559. His principal duty 
during the following year was to negotiate with the Protestant Lords of the Congre- 
gation in Scotland (A.P.C. 1558-70, pp. 75-6; Mackwell, pp. 80-125). 

3Thomas Howard, 4th duke of Norfolk, appointed lieutenant general of the 
North in Dec. 1559. 

4In March 1560, the English army commanded by William, Lord Grey, with 
Croft as his second-in-command, entered Scotland with the intention of aiding the 
Protestant lords in their rebellion against the French regent, Marie de Guise 
(C. G. Cruickshank, Elizabeth's Army (2nd edn., Oxford, 1966), pp. 207-36). 

5 The port of Leith, where the French army was encamped, was assaulted in the 
early morning hours of 7 May. The English army was not prepared to launch such 
an attack and Croft is correct in maintaining that it would not have taken place but 
for pressure from Norfolk. Croft himself, who did not expect the attack to be 
ordered, was apparently caught off guard and did not arrive at the battle zone in 
time to take command of his men. Because of this he was later held responsible for 
the failure of the assault (Cruickshank, pp. 227-53; Mackwell, pp. 149-55). 

6 Sir Ralph Sadler, a noted diplomat, was employed in negotiations with the Scots 
between July 1559 and May 1560. 
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persisting in his former determinations, I followed my Journey to the Court 
where, expecting audience according to the Contents of my letter, I was deferred 
till the comminge of the Duke, which was Long after.! In the meane time he 
sought out Matter wherewith to Charge me, whereof from time to time I was 
advertised and alwayes made a great person in the Court acquainted therewith 
that he might wittnesse of my foreknowledge and that I made no account of the 
matters yf I might [p. 15] have Indifferent heareing. 

In the end the Duke came to Court and became mine accuser.? At the first 
entring of the matter, I declared that I knew all thinges wherewith he would 
Charge me, adding further that if I had not found my selfe cleere I would not have 
appeared before their Lordships. The rest I omitte, being a matter well knowne 
to your Lordship.3 But this I have chiefly to remember, that I was commited to 
the Fleete about Barthomewtide and, Expectinge to be delivered within few dayes, 
I kept my wife, servantes, and horses all at London till Candlemas, at which time 
I was delivered out of Prison after the spending of 1000 pownds at the least, and 
the losse of my office at Barwick. From all which troubles a cleere conscience 
could no way deliver me, being matched with so strong an adversary. Of whose 
malice, afterwards, I received some commodity. For being one in election [p. r6] 
to goe to New Haven his envy (as I was Informed) was the Cause that I went not 
thither.4 And after it appeared that he was of that minde. For a letter being 
written from the Councell a little before the losse of New Haven, to put myselfe 
in readinesse to repayre thither which came to his handes to be signed, he tare the 
letter. And afterwards I had another letter to that Effect, whereat his hande was 
not. But I marvayleing much that after so great Charges and losses I should be 
newly employed and drawne to further Charges, with the hazard of my Life, to 
leave my wife and Children in miserable Case, I sent presently to a good Friend 
of mine in Court to lament my Case and immediately the Towne was given over, 
whereby I Escaped that danger. 

Thus resting at my house, seeking to discharge my debts growing by the 
occasions before remembred, I was not able to Cleere the same, keeping the Coun- 
tenance of a[p. 17] Gentleman with the selling of 200 pownd landes of mine owne 
and 200 markes Landes of the inheritance of my sonne Edward Croftes wife5 and 
upward, but remayneing yet something in debt, and after being called to the Court 


1 Croft returned to Berwick shortly after 19 June and was on his way to London 
by the 26th (P.R.O., S.P. 52/3/20, 28). 

? Croft was examined by the privy council on or before 19 Aug. Norfolk charged 
him with peculation, discouraging the Scottish allies, responsibility for the failure 
of the assault on Leith and treasonable dealings with Marie de Guise (Cal. S.P. For. 
1560—I, no. 435; P.R.O., S.P. 59/3 fos. 20-1). 

3 Croft was certainly cleared of all charges of treason, for which there was no hard 
evidence, and which would have required a far more severe punishment than Croft 
received. He was, however, probably found guilty of peculation and responsibility 
for the defeat at Leith. 

4New Haven (Le Havre) was occupied by the English from the summer of 1562 
until June 1563. Sir Nicholas Throckmorton and Thomas Wood recommended 
that Croft be sent there, but in Dec. 1562, Sir Henry Percy claimed to have fresh 
evidence of Croft's treasonable dealings with Marie de Guise. Croft was not 
subjected to a further examination, but this evidence, combined with Norfolk's 
*envy', may explain the privy council's initial reluctance to send Croft to Le Havre 
(Cal. S.P. For. 1562, nos. 599, 106o(1), 1170). 

5Edward Croft’s first wife, Anne, née Brown. 
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to supply the office I now hold! I knew it would draw me to a new Charge to 
furnish myselfe to beare the Countenance of that office and therefore prayed the 
procurers of my comeing? to desist from prosecuteing the Matter. But, being 
placed in this office by the meanes of such as your Lordship doth well knowe, and 
by them being put in hope to be releived of my great losses, and enabled to mayne- 
taine the place with continuance,? And that I might the better be enduced to believe 
it, I was used above my Expectation in Matters of Councell. Wherein proceeding 
with that faithfull [p. 78] maner of dealing as my Capacity could Extend unto, 
my proceedings were directed to serve private affections, for the which and other 
causes which I referre rather to your Lordships conjecture then to explaine them, 
I was by degrees brought from mine unlooked for Credit to thelowest Estimation 
that might be devised for a man bearing the name of a Councellor. For my first 
Frendship being turned to unkindnesse, and from unkindnesse to Malice, which 
Entred soe farr as to perswade her majestie of my insufficiency, seeking out secret 
faults without respect how untrue they were, so as it is to be wondred how I 
hold my place but of her Highnes good Nature.* How could I then, being thwarted 
by these meanes, adventure to attempt any suite untill of late it pleased her 
Highnesse to allowe [p. 19] of some poore service done to her, whereof I tooke 
occasion to move her Princely favour for my reliefe, whereunto, she haveing more 
then once assented, I began to enter the suits which now I have in hande,5 whereof, 
if I speed not, or of some other thinge in lieu thereof, I am utterly undone. 

It would have beene overlonge for me to recite all my troublesome dangers and 
Chargeable services from my first entring into service even to the age of 63 yeares, 
during which time, how and in what sorte I have served, it becommeth me not 
to reporte. Aliorum sit iudicium. 


1Comptroller of the royal household. Croft received this office in 1570. 

2 Croft’s appointment was believed to have been arranged by his kinsman, William, 
earl of Pembroke. Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, who was Croft's patron during 
the 1560s, may also have helped secure the appointment (Cal. S.P. Spanish 1568-79, 
p. 227; S. Haynes, A Collection of State Papers (1740), p. 444). 

3Underlined in MS. This word should probably be ‘countenance’. 

*'The meaning of this part of the autobiography is somewhat obscure, but Croft 
is probably referring to the deterioration of his relations with his former patron, 
Leicester. By the 1580s the two men had become bitter antagonists, largely because 
of their differences over Anglo-Spanish relations. Croft had become a member of 
the ‘peace party’ on the privy council, and had even sold information to the Spanish 
ambassador, while Leicester and his followers advocated a hard line towards Spain. 

5Probably his suits for the patent to search for concealed Crown lands. 


Royal Purveyance in the Shire of Kent, 1590-1614 


THE PROVISIONING of the royal household continued until the outbreak 
of the Civil War to be obtained in part by means of the ancient and royal 
prerogative right of purveyance. As practised in the Elizabethan and early 
Stuart period it may be regarded as another facet of vestigial feudalism. 
Within that period various phases of development in purveyance can be 
seen in the county of Kent. Initially, officers from the household depart- 
ment of the board of greencloth sent purveyors directly into the county as 
they had previously done to demand a vast range of provisions at prices 
established by themselves, below the market rates. The ‘queen’s price’, as 
it was called, was about one quarter of the current market value of the goods 
requisitioned. Later, as complaints grew in proportion to these exactions, 
the county officials negotiated agreements, or compositions, as they were 
called, for a fixed annual provision of cattle, grain, fuel, etc. at agreed prices. 
The royal purveyors then performed a different service, that of acting as 
‘undertakers for the composition’, and in that capacity they bought up 
stores of goods at the prices contracted by the county with the board of 
greencloth. If certain inhabitants of the county continued to complain 
of the presence of purveyors after the county had compounded as a whole, 
it was either because they had failed to understand the limited nature of 
their exemption or because their county officials had failed to make an 
equitable and uniform plan of composition for the shire as a whole. The 
third and final stage was reached when a county agreed to pay the Crown a 
fixed annual sum of money in lieu of purveyance so that the board of 
greencloth would in future buy the necessary provisions for the royal 
household wherever they could best procure them, and presumably at the 
most favourable price possible. The sergeant of the acatry, responsible for 
all the purveyors in his department, then supervised the receipt and storage 
of supplies when brought to the court.1 

Complaints against the actions of the royal purveyors, both before and 
after the county of Kent had made a composition for purveyance, are many. 
Some instances before the county compounded in the fifteen-nineties may 
suffice, because the emphasis in this article will be given to the compositions 
for purveyance which may also be called ‘commutation’ of purveyance. 
Early in 1580, the gentry of the lathe of Shepway drew up a petition to ask 
William, Lord Cobham to use his influence on their behalf that they be 
allowed to compound for £200 per annum, ‘if onlie wee may be eased of this 
greate and contynuall exaction of Purveyors wherein this lathe is greater 


18ee A. Woodworth, ‘Purveyance for the royal household in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth’, Trans. of the American Philosophical Soc., new ser., xxxv (1945), 21-34. 
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opportuned than is perhapps apparente'.! Their petition was far-sighted, 
anticipating, as it did, the final development in the whole question of 
purveyance; but there is no evidence that the proposal went forward at that 
time. 

Three years later Sir Thomas Fludd and other justices of the peace from 
north Kent complained directly to Lord Burghley against the ‘disordered 
doings . . . under pretence of Her Maiesties service’ of Stephen Nettar, a 
royal purveyor, who was active in that part of the county.’ William Lam- 
barde, the premier historian of Kent, in writing to Lord Cobham made it 
clear that the heaviest burden on the county in the years before the Armada 
was the exactions of the purveyors: 


but which is the most heavie of all, Her Maiesties purveyors doe daily growe 
uppon us not onlie by the taking of more parte of the provisions than hath here- 
tofore been yeelded but also by exacting of greater proporcions (or rather com- 
plemente for they exceed all proportion) than wee maie convenientlie beare, for 
which they paie verie little or noe money at all.3 


Shire documents, especially the Leveson letters,* and purveyance papers 
among the quarter session records, show how some individual agreements 
had been made in certain hundreds of Kent and for certain commodities 
before the shire as a whole had made its composition. For instance Sir 
Thomas Scott and Ralph Heyman negotiated an agreement with John 
Pickerell, the deputy purveyor, to supply twenty calves annually at 3s 4d 
each, to be taken out of eight hundreds of the lathes of Scray and Shepway, 
and to have them delivered in the months of July, *uppon a fortnighte 
warning at Mersham Hatch'.5 In theory, such contracts were supposed 
to have been regulated from the board of greencloth ; this one was apparently 
not. However, the agreement made for Romney, New Romney, Walland 
Marsh, Appledore and the Isle of Oxney was officially made with Sir 
Francis Knollys and Sir James Croft on behalf of the board and Sir Edward 
Waterhouse, Sir Reginald Scott and William Southland on the part of those 
areas, The numbers of oxen, calves, lambs and muttons, their prices and 


1Steffordshire Record Office (henceforth S.R.O.), D.593/S/4/10/1, the inhabi- 
tants (22 signatures) of Shepway to Lord Cobham, 18 Feb. 1581. The official papers 
of Sir John Leveson, Elizabethan justice and deputy lieutenant in Kent, are used 
extensively throughout this article. 

2British Library, Lansdowne MS. 39 fo. 55/217. 

3S.R.0., D.593/S/4/11(g-j), William Lambarde to William, Lord Cobham, 13 
Dec. 1587. This is apparently an unknown letter of Lambarde’s, but see J. J. N. 
McGurk, ‘Levies from Kent to the Elizabethan wars, 1589-1603’, Archaeologia 
Cantiana, Ixxxviii (1973), 720. 

4The references to purveyance are very scattered in the Leveson collection, 
S.R.O., D.593/S, but the main groups are to be found in 4/10/14, 35, 37, 39, 57 
(i-xvi), 58 (i-xii), 60, 61, and 66; see also Kent County Archives (henceforth 
K.C.A.), QM/SB (i-xxxvi), entries on purveyance in the quarter sessions rolls. 

5S.R.O., D.593/9/4/10/7, signed by Sir Thomas Scott and Ralph Heyman, 4. 
July 1590. 
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the dates of their delivery at ‘the court gate’ were specified in the agreement.1 

By the year 1590, the county’s officials were making preliminary arrange- 
ments to have the shire of Kent, as a whole, compound for purveyance. 
Sir Edward Wotton, later lord lieutenant, outlined a set of proposals? de- 
tailing what provisions might be expected from the five lathes in any general 
contract for supplies. In compiling his list Wotton had some precedents to 
go by:? in 1564 provisions first demanded of Kent as a whole for the royal 
household included 400 quarters of wheat, 500 quarters of oats, 400 calves 
and 100 lambs, while in May 1587 the county had agreed to provide 700 
quarters of oats for the queen’s stables.4 

It was not until the autumn of 1592 that serious plans were set afoot to 
have the whole county of Kent compound for purveyance. Leaders were 
then chosen to conduct inquiries and meetings in each of the five lathes of the 
county: Sir Thomas Scott for Shepway, Sir Moyle Finch for Scray, Sir 
Thomas Wilford for St. Augustine’s, Sir Thomas Fludd for Aylesford and 
William Sedley for Sutton-at-Hone.5 Before a county composition could 
be drawn up, it became apparent that certain individual agreements would 
have to be phased out and that unpaid money for provisions taken out of the 
shire by the Crown had first to be collected. The latter difficulty was 
greatly exaggerated since the total debt due the lathes of Shepway, Scray 
and the Seven Hundreds of the Weald came to £38 135 4d. The justices of 
the peace for both halves of the county deliberated at Maidstone and at 
Canterbury about the collection of these debts.§ 

However, before these difficulties had been cleared away, it was decided 
to begin talks with the privy council early in August 1592. Sir Thomas 
Scott of Scot’s Hall was chosen to be the county’s spokesman.” Sir Thomas 
Fludd of Milgate, the treasurer-at-war in 1597, may have been betraying a 
lack of confidence in Scott when he wrote to him asking that ‘some great 
personage interested in our shire be aydinge unto us, for well wee fynd 
that divers other shyres have those that do unto them’.8 Thomas Roberts of 
Glassenbury, an active justice in the Seven Hundreds of the Weald, also 


1K.C.A., S/rm./Fac.L/3, ‘Articles of Agreement with the officers of the Board of 
Greencloth’, 28 Feb. 1590. 

25.R.0., D.593/S/4/10/26. 

3 Ibid., 4/19/26, the list made in 1564 of commodities purveyed from Kent for the 
queen’s household. 

‘Brit. Libr., Lansd. MS. 51 fo. 72, May 1587. 

5S.R.O., D.593/S/4/10/9-26. 

6 Ibid., 4/10/12, the resolutions of the west Kent justices on unpaid money for 
provisions in 1589-91; 4/10/19, the east Kent justices’ resolutions on the same. 

7 Ibid., 4/10/11, Sir Thomas Fludd and William Sedley to Sir Thomas Scott; 
4/10/15, Sampson Lennard to Scott; 4/10/18, Sir Thomas Wilford to Scott; 
4/10/22, Robert Bing, high sheriff, to Scott. All these letters concerned the forth- 
coming negotiations with the privy council. 

8Tbid., 4/10/13, Sir Thomas Fludd to Scott, 24 Dec. 1592. Since this letter was 
sent 11 days after the actual meeting with the council, it may well be that Fludd was 
discontented with the way in which the meeting went. Fludd had been paymaster 
to the forces used in France 1589, Acts of the Privy Council 1589—90, p. 131. 
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wrote to Scott to remind him that according to Lord Cobham’s earlier 
directions his area should only be assessed as a tenth part of the five lathes 
and he hoped that this would be remembered when the east Kent justices 
deliberated at Canterbury on the composition and before the delegation 
went up to the privy council! A meeting arranged with the privy council 
for early October 1592 had to be postponed because of an outbreak of the 
plague in London, since ‘Her Majesty thoughte it convenient that noe 
arrival of strangers sholde be neere to Her Court'2 Eventually, the privy 
council asked for a deputation from the county of Kent on the question of 
compounding for purveyance to attend the court at eight o’clock in the 
morning of 13 December 1592. The delegation was to come ‘sufficientlie 
furnished with aucthoritie to accorde and conclude for such a reasonable 
proportion . . . by waie of composition as in other sheires hath ben alreadie 
done’.3 

At the meeting the Kent delegation gave many and detailed reasons as to 
why their county should be given a light assessment in the matter of pur- 
veyances for the needs of the royal household. Sir Thomas Fludd and 
William Sedley reminded the council that Kent was a maritime shire and 
was therefore compelled to keep up the beacons, maintain watch and ward, 
and that on every appearance of the enemy, the county was driven to arm 
and put forces in the field more frequently than any other shire of the realm. 
They went on to comment that the royal navy was constantly present in the 
harbours of Kent and that the naval stores at Deptford, Greenwich, Wool- 
wich, Chatham and Rochester were chiefly served with victuals taken out 
of the shire and with timber, labour, and carriage for the building and 
repairing of ships. Furthermore, they stated that the county of Kent had 
to maintain numerous castles and blockhouses, such as those at Gravesend, 
Upnor, Queenborough, Sandown, Deal, Walmer, Sandgate, Dover, and 
Archcliffe Fort (near Dover), and also that the royal residences of Eltham 
and Greenwich, as well as the royal manors of Dartford, Otford and Canter- 
bury, burdened the county not only with their repair but also for their 
provisioning and supply of transport.4 Kent, the delegation reported, 
‘being the only high street or way by which all comers and goers into and 
out of the realm pass, is greatly charged with provisions, horses and carriages, 
and the personal attendance of the best sort some of which services have 
cost £3,000’. 

The delegation went on to make a complaint, which was a frequent one 
in Kent on the occasions of loans, subsidies and taxation in general, that 
the Cinque Ports, Rochester and Canterbury (a large part of the county), by 
reasons of their exemptions, were not drawn in to make any contribution, 


1§.R.0., D.593/9/4/19/27, Thomas Roberts to Scott, 5 Oct. 1592. 

2 fhid., 4/10/21, Lords Burghley and Buckhurst to Sir Reginald Scott, ro Oct. 
1592. 

34.P.C. 1592, pp. 336-7. » 

4Public Record Office, S.P. 12/245/69i, Sir Thomas Fludd and William Sedley 
to Lord Cobham, 3 Aug. 1593. - 
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with the result that the entire burden of purveyances lay unevenly on the 
rest of the county. They also made reference to the transport of stone out 
of the county to be employed in the queen’s works and to the heavy carriage 
of timber from Sussex through Kent, which caused much damage to the 
roads. In their piece justificative they went on to argue, somewhat lamely, 
‘the generall opynion is (and wee verily thincke itt to be true) that the 
countye of Essex is full as large or larger, in everye respecte as well able, and 
in sundry kyndes much better able to yelde provisions for theire shire than 
Kent is’.1 A further grievance, and one that was to become much worse 
in the Stuart period, was that Kent had to bear the great burden of billeting 
soldiers from other shires while they waited for shipping and favourable 
winds; and that on many occasions the county had not been paid for such 
billeting.2 

It is not surprising to learn that this particular meeting with the privy 
council did not result in a firm composition for purveyance for Kent, 
having been taken up, as it apparently was, with the voicing of complaints. 
In August the following year, the queen was very surprised to find that 
Kent was so slow to agree for the composition of services to her household. 
Sir Thomas Fludd and William Sedley wrote of the royal surprise to Lord 
Cobham at Blackfriars who, as a courtier, privy councillor and lord lieuten- 
ant of Kent, hardly needed the information.3 The delay in the county was 
not due to any hostility towards composition in principle but to the assess- 
ment expected from it. 

Parts of the county appear to have compounded for certain purveyances 
between 1594 and 1597 because in the Leveson papers there are many notes 
of sums of money due from the county in composition of purveyance and of 
disbursements made to the undertakers, who had contracted to supply the 
court in return for such payments.4 But there does not appear to be extant a 
full treasurer’s account in those years such as is found later: the earliest 
and fullest account for Kent is that of 1602.5 Perhaps the ‘threat’ of a 
royal progress through Kent in March 1596, which apparently did not take 
place,$ may have hastened the efforts of the deputy lieutenants to have a 
composition agreed upon. As we have seen, the fact of composition did not 


1P.R.O., S.P. 12/245/69; S.R.O., D.593/S/4/58/1. The county of Essex had 
already finalized an agreement by March 1593. 

2Cf. K.C.A., Ugs1/Z9 fos. 1~35 (Knatchbull MSS.), a commentary by Thomas 
Scott of Egerton on Sir Thomas Scott’s troubles following his refusal to permit 
troops to be quartered on him by the duke of Buckingham when this grievance 
became more grave in 1627/8. Thirteen shires then refused to deal with volunteers 
for the war, A.P.C. Sept. 1627—June 1628, pp. 2923. 

3P.R.O., S.P. 12/245/69i. 

^S.R.O., D. 593/S/4/14/16—18, a group of Lambarde letters to Sir John Leveson 
that discuss composition for purveyance; ibid., 4/ 50/1, a group of 13 documents on 
sums of money due from various hundreds in composition for purveyance. 

58ee below. 

$S.R.O., D.593/S/4/39/1-2 (11 documents) on arrangements to be made for the 
queen's progress in Kent. J. Nichols, The Progresses . . . of Queen Elizabeth (3 vols., 
1823) does not mention any royal progress in Kent during that year. 
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end the county's troubles with purveyors. No shire, in fact, had been able 
to bargain for a complete blanket protection from them in this period. 

The question of fish supplies for the court from the sea-coast towns of 
Kent,! as well as the problem of procuring carts,” continued to cause a 
number of complaints, the main burden of which was that the purveyors 
constantly overstepped their limits in getting more than had been agreed. 
Relations between the fishermen and the purveyors in the sea-coast towns 
of Hastings, Rye, Hythe and Folkestone were particularly strained, mainly 
because of the purveyors’ privilege of pre-emption, which the fishermen 
tried to circumvent by making special agreements with the London fish- 
mongers. This practice had caused much trouble earlier in the fifteen- 
eighties and had not, in fact, been stopped by the end of the queen’s reign, 
because Henry, 11th Lord Cobham, as lord lieutenant of the county and 
as lord warden of these ports, wrote to the fishermen about ‘the great 
prejudice to the purveyors of Her Majesty’s Household caused by these 
illegal combinations with the London fishmongers’. Fish supplies for the 
royal household became a perennial complaint of the authorities in the 
Cinque Ports and in fact just before the queen’s death the ringleaders of 
fishermen of Hastings, Rye, Hythe and Folkestone were up before the star 
chamber and board of greencloth ‘for the restraining of Her Majesty’s 
prerogative royal for the provision of sea fish for her house’. 

Henry, 11th Lord Cobham, as lord lieutenant of the shire, took a greater 
interest in the redress of grievances in this matter than his father appeared 
to have done. In 1599, for example, he initiated special meetings of the 
justices of the peace, bailiffs of towns and constables of hundreds with the 
undertakers for the composition of purveyances, so that the inhabitants of 
the county ‘might be enformed of what hath ben done and what is com- 
manded and what will be expected from the county’.4 However informative 
these meetings may have been, they did not, for example, ameliorate the 
difficult relations existing between the fishermen and the purveyors on the 
coastal towns, nor prevent the sheep farmers from selling their sheep to the 
London butchers instead of to the undertakers of the composition for 
purveyance, whose price no doubt was less than that paid by the former.? 

By November 1602 the county of Kent authorized Sir Robert Sidney, Sir 
Moyle Finch, Sir Thomas Wilford, Sir John Scott, Sir John Leveson, Sir 


1See Woodworth, ubi supra, p. 64, citing Rye Corporation MS. 167. Thames 
fishermen had to sell the season’s first catch of salmon to the queen, P.R.O., L.S. 13/168 
(board of greencloth records) fo. 127v. 

28.R.O., D.593/S/4/39/7, complaint of a parish constable about the supply of 
carts; cf. A.P.C. 1581-2, p. 330. 

3§.R.0., D.593/S/4/55/8, Henry, Lord Cobham to the mayors and jurats of the 
above towns, 13 Jan. 1603; P.R.O., L.S. 13/168 fos. 45, 46, 74. 

4S.R.O., D.593/S/4/10/23, Henry, Lord Cobham to Roger Twysden, high 
sheriff, 12 Dec. 1599; ibid., 4/68/12, the same to the justices in Kent on the need to 
compound for purveyances, 1599. 

5 Ibid., 4/61/5, Sir John Leveson to the constables of Hoo and Shamwell, 12 Dec. 
1602, to take action against 17 farmers, who sold sheep to the London butchers. 
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Michael Sondes, Sir Thomas Walsingham, Sir Peter Manwood and 
Sampson Lennard to contract for supplies under a new set of articles of 
composition, which would be drawn up by them in agreement with the 
comptroller of the queen’s household and other officers of the board of 
greencloth. An agreement was reached and quantities of oxen, lambs, 
poultry, pork, bacon, calves, wood and coal were set down, their places of 
delivery at the court and the dates of each load's delivery settled.! Under 
such a composition the justices of the peace were authorized to levy a rate 
on the inhabitants of the shire to pay the administrative costs and to punish 
anyone refusing to pay his share. This was the price to be paid if the county 
did not want the old system of submission to purveyance by direct, and often 
forced, purchase through the officials of the queen’s household. Many 
letters seeking alleviation from the assessments came in to the compounders ;2 
many failures to pay the assessed sums are recorded ;3 and, as by-products 
of the justices’ assessment activity, much information was gathered on the 
acreages of arable, meadow, marshland, woodland and heathland in the 
five lathes of the county. In the welter of correspondence and memoranda 
in the Leveson papers for that year (1602/3) it was stated that £2,100 must 
be raised in Kent in composition for purveyances.4 

The letter from Sir Anthony Culpepper to Sir John Leveson, written on 
behalf of the residents of West Barnfield, may be taken as a fairly typical 
request for a reduction on the necessary levy when compounding for pur- 
veyance under this new set of articles. He reminded Sir John that as a 
neighbour he knew the poverty of the hundred quite well, and that a ‘great 
parte of our lande is in commons, parks, and suche heathie waste and barren 
land as is hardlie worth a groate, or vi d. the acre’. He went onto write,‘ we 
were never heretofore charged with any provision for Her Majesty any 
way more than for coals, tymber and oates, all of which we fynde never to 
have exceeded the yearly charge of sod upon the hundred’. Then he claimed 
that no one in the hundred remembered having seen a fat oxen taken out of 
it these ‘past twenty years’. Nevertheless, it was his experience that the 
hundred of West Barnfield was often regarded as much bigger ‘and of 
better abilyte’ than it actually was, and that the inhabitants were now paying 
twice as much as they formerly did. For these, and other reasons, Culpepper 
then asked for an abatement of the charge of £5 per annum on the hundred.5 

From the various accounts submitted to the treasurers for the composition 
funds, usually the deputy lieutenants, there appears to have been little 


1S.R.O., D.593/S/4/58/1, articles of agreement between the board of greencloth 
and the gentry of Kent (named above), 22 Nov. 1602. Yet the copy of the agree- 
ment with Kent in the board of greencloth records, P.R.O., L.S. 13/168 fo. 37 is 
dated Dec. 1602. Justices were normally required to sign 2 copies of the final draft, 
one for the board, the other for the county’s custos rotulorum: ibid., S.P. 12/37/14. 

?S.R.O., D.593/S/4/58/5~7. 

3 Ibid., 4/58/3 and 5. 

4 Ibid., 4/58/6, Richard Franklyn, constable, to the inhabitants of Cliffe, 1602. 

5Ibid., 4/58/7, Sir Anthony Culpepper to Sir John Leveson, 29 Dec. 1602. He 
also requested to see again the assessment book ‘that we may take a coppye of it’, _ 
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uniformity in the amounts of the payments made.! These accounts of 1602 
understandably reflected the wealth of the various hundreds in the shire. 
St. Augustine’s lathe, for example, was agricultural and highly developed, 
while the Shepway lathe, which included the decayed ports of Folkestone 
and Hythe, was usually regarded as the poorest and least populated. The 
liberty of Romney Marsh, technically independent, had 20,000 acres of 
marshland and a strip of poor farm land south of Ashford.2 Because the 
price of all commodities, including foodstuffs, was rising, these funds, 
when collected, did not cover the cost of provisioning the royal household 
at the end of the Elizabethan era, and with the advent of the Stuarts, new 
agreements at higher rates had to be arranged in the county of Kent, as 
elsewhere, which in turn led to a greater volume of protest. The house of 
commons in their ‘Form of Apology and Satisfaction’ summed up the case 
against purveyance to King James in this way: 

But a general, extreme, unjust and crying oppression is the cart-taking and pur- 
veyors, who have rummaged and ransacked since your Majesty’s first coming... 
there hath been no prince since Henry III, except Queen Elizabeth, who hath not 
made some one law or other to repress or limit them.3 


The Commons went on to point out that despite thirty-six laws prohibiting 
the abuse of the privilege, grievances still mounted, and especially that 
victualling and fuel were taken out of the counties at a quarter of their market 
value and that very often the carriage alone cost the ‘victim’ twice as much 
as the produce itself. 

The petition had little effect beyond the fact that a proclamation? was 
sent out to prevent further abuses in purveyances, and in it special emphasis 
was given that only reasonable amounts of coal, timber, hay, oats and wheat 
were to be taken up and that carts were not to be commandeered from any 
district further than fourteen miles from the loading place. The supply of 
carts to aid the purveyors in their transport of provisions to the court was 
ever a particularly vexed question in Kent. A special order was sent from 
Sir William Knollys and Lord Edward Wotton, as members of the board of 
greencloth, to the sheriff and justices in Kent requiring them to make a more 
equitable arrangement in the provision of carts—an arrangement, in fact, in 
line with the foregoing proclamation. At the same time they were reminded 
that they must ‘provide a competent nomber of carts for His Majesty’s 
private hunting journeys'.5 

From extant accounts in the Scott and Leveson papers it can be seen that 
the shire compounded in full for the years 1602, 1608, 1610 and 1614 and 


1 Ibid., 4/57|1 and 2, accounts and receipts for 1602, see below. 

2See E. Hasted, History . . . of the County of Kent (4 vols., Canterbury, 1778-99), 
passim. 

3 Cited in J. R. Tanner, Constitutional Documents of the Reign of King James I 
(1961), p. 227. 

4Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, 1485-1714, ed. R. Steele (2 vols., Oxford, 1910), 
i, no. 1032, 23 Apr. 1606. 

58.R.O., D.593/S/4/57/4, Knollys and Wotton to the sheriff and justices, 1606. 
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that the deputy lieutenants were the treasurers in the five lathes.! One 
deputy was made responsible for receiving the money from the others and 
for accounting to the board of greencloth. Again, the varying amounts 
received from each lathe show the greater wealth of agricultural Kent: for 
instance, Sir John Leveson’s account? for the year 1610/11 shows that the 
lathe of St. Augustine contributed £240, Scray £309 and Shepway £133, 
whereas Aylesford contributed £80 16s 10d, the upper division of Sutton-at- 
Hone £100 and the lower £103 os rod. 

A comparative table can be made from the totals in the four extant 
treasurers’ accounts for the years in which a full composition for purveyance 
has been found in the county of Kent.3 


Year Treasurer Amount Received Amount Disbursed 
1602 Sir Moyle Finch £934 tos 6d £926 3s 4d 
1608 Sir Peter Manwood £891 75 11d £781 6s 8d 
1610 Sir John Leveson £1179 35 4d £1181 17s 5d 
1614 Sir John Scott £1366 19s 8d £1366 19s 8d 


Sir John Leveson’s account shows a dramatic increase, and this was partly 
due to the imposition of an additional two pence in the shilling to meet the 
treasurer’s fee and other expenses incidental to the drawing up of the 
composition. His own letters about the compositions make it quite clear 
that the increased rates made the collection of the composition money 
extremely difficult. He noted twenty-five downright refusals to pay 
anything and recorded his own troubles in getting money from three families 
who had moved from Tonbridge to Yalding. Sir John Scott's account, 
drawn up for him by John Cunliffe, shows that the amounts he paid out to 
the officers of the board of greencloth balanced what he had received from 
the county. 

The usual procedure for the collection of the composition money en- 
tailed the appointment of assessors in each parish, who had to consult with 
the high constables of the hundred in drawing up a schedule of the sums to 
be levied. The high constables received orders from the deputy lieutenants, 
normally the treasurers in each lathe, to the effect that they had to enforce 
the collection of the money by all the means in their power and that, finally, 
the constables themselves were responsible for conveying the money to the 
treasurer. Hence the anxiety of Sir Anthony Culpepper, for instance, to 
have a copy of the constable’s book or schedule for West Barnfield. 

Arrangements for a new composition in Kent were under way in 1617. 
The deputy lieutenants on this occasion warned the high constables in the 


1K.C.A., U1115/013/i-xii, Scott Papers; S.R.O., D.593/S/4/57/5, a.b.c., Leveson 
Papers. 
2Sir John Leveson’s account for 1610/11, is, in the clarity of its book-keeping, a 
model account, S.R.O., D.593/S/4/57/5. . 

Ibid., 4/50/1 (1602); ibid., 4/47/14 (1608); ibid., 4/57/5 (1610); K.C.A., U1115/ 
013/5 and 7 (1614). 

4S.R.0., D.593/8/4/57/6, 7, 9, 1x and 12 (1602-10). 
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hundreds! that an increase of two pence in the shilling would again have to 
be collected, as this had been decided upon by the justices’ previous meet- 
ings at Canterbury and at Rochester. Apparently they so decided because 
the increased prices of foodstuffs and the county’s debt of £250 entailed this 
increase in the cash composition. Once again, there was great difficulty 
experienced in the collection: the Scott papers note ten persons who refused 
to pay the increase demanded.? 

It might be remarked in conclusion that if the county of Kent was generous 
in private benevolence for its own poor,? it was tight-fisted when it came to 
paying the Crown these composition fees for the privilege of exemption 
from direct and unprofitable purchases of its goods by the royal purveyors. 
It is generally thought that if the officers of the household had been content 
with taking only those provisions necessary to the court the difficulties over 
purveyances might have been lessened. It was well known that if, for 
example, the court required forty lambs the purveyors would collect 100 
and sell the remainder to their own profit, but since they were not paid for 
their official duties, such sharp practices might well have been expected. 
The national discontent over supplying the court came to a head in the 
parliamentary debates of 1610.4 The privy council, too, saw clearly the 
unsatisfactory nature of this feudal method of provisioning the royal house- 
hold, and under the direction of Sir Robert Cecil advocated the scheme, 
known as the ‘great contract’, whereby the king would renounce the 
prerogative right of purveyance for a lump sum of money. In the event, the 
‘great contract’ was never accepted; and, until the outbreak of the Civil 
War, the king continued to receive at least part of his provisions through 
compositions and purveyances. Sir Robert Cecil, during a conference 
between the two houses of parliament, remorselessly put the case for some 
purveyance in these words: 


Now to purveyance. I pray you, do you think the King may live without pur- 
veyance? Yes. I think he may, having money. The commission shall cease and 
composition. But I do not see how fowls, and wood, and carts can cease.® 


But in so stating the case Cecil added nothing to what had been his father’s 
consistent policy of pressing the shires into agreements in lieu of pur- 
veyance as a device to save the court from bankruptcy. There were apparent 


1K.C.A., Urrxs/ora/1o, Norton Knatchbull and Sir Edward Scott to the 
constables. 

2 Jbid., 013/14, ‘A note of the names that will not pay’. 

3See W. K. Jordan, Social Institutions in Kent, 1480-1660 (Kent Archaeol. Soc., 
Archaeologia Cantiana, lxxv, 1961), though not all historians of 16th-century Kent 
would readily accept Professor Jordan’s thesis that charitable bequests in the shire 
were of greater value than the systematic provision of the poor law. 

4See Tanner, p. 345 for extracts of the debates on the Great Contract; Proceedings 
in Parliament, 1610, ed. E. R. Foster (2 vols., New Haven, 1966), passim. 

5C£. a discussion of the Great Contract in J. Hurstfield, The Queen's Wards (1958) 
pP. 351-2. 

6 Proceedings in Parliament, 1610, i. 143. 
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advantages to both sides in compounding for purveyance: to the court it 
could assure cheap supplies, while to the shires it could bring respite 
from the persistence of royal purveyors, but only as long as the government 
knew that it could rely on the willing co-operation of the justices to supervise 
and execute the administrative details of the composition policy. 

Kent (as we have seen) remained among the reluctant counties in not 
making a composition agreement until December 1602—the earliest 
agreements date from the third year of the queen’s reign.! Perhaps the 
appointment of Sir Edward Wotton of Boughton Malherbe as comptroller 
of the queen’s household that same month and his further appointment as 
lord lieutenant of the shire the following year hastened the gentry towards 
the first full agreement.? However, under the first Stuarts it became clear 
to the officers of the household, if not to the nation at large, that composition 
agreements for supplies would not provision the Stuart court. Demands 
for increases in the rates to be paid were met with the usual complaints and 
reluctance to pay the collector of the composition. The price of commodities 
had gone up with a consequent increase of the composition in Charles I’s 
reign by a groat in the shilling; so too, had all traditional impositions 
increased, and these, added to the more notorious ship money, led eventually 
in 1641 to the breakdown of the composition between the king and the 
county which had existed since 1602.3 

J. J. N. McGunk 


1P.R.O., L.S. 13/169 fo. 110. See Woodworth, ubi supra, where county compo- 
sition lists of 1578 and of 1588 are compared. 

2D.N.B., s.v. Wotton, Edward: J. J. N. McGurk, ‘The letter-book relating to 
the lieutenancy of Kent, 1604-28°, Archaeologia Cantiana, xxxii (1967), 124-7. 

3After the Restoration Charles II abolished the prerogative of purveyance on 
receiving a parliamentary grant for life, 12 Chas. II c. 24, 11—I2. 


Debates on the Test and Corporation Acts, 
1787-90: the Evidence of the Division Lists! 


THE CAMPAIGN of the English Dissenters in the late seventeen-eighties 
for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts has been fairly well docu- 
mented. Suitable notice has been accorded to the organization of the 
Dissenting efforts, to their climax in the three parliamentary debates of 
1787-9o and to their eventual failure. The defeat of each motion—by 176 
votes to 98 on 28 March 1787, by 122 votes to 102 on 8 May 1789 and by 294 
votes to 105 on 2 March 17902— received wide contemporary publicity and 
some subsequent attention. The most recent contribution to the subject 
analysed these parliamentary proceedings in some detail. The aim of the 
present article is to complement the writer's earlier research by providing 
some of the primary material upon which its conclusions were principally 
based. For one important aspect of the episode has not been fully chronicled. 
Historians have not had access to the identity of those members of parlia- 
ment who voted for and against repeal at the close of each debate. It is now 
possible to make good at least part of the deficiency by supplying lists of 
the minority in favour of repeal for March 1787 and May 1789 and by 
offering other clues about the voting on this issue. 

Three lists of the minorities, hitherto unpublished, are of particular 
value in this context. Two of them derive from the Odgers MSS. in Dr. 
Williams’s Library. Both are catalogued as item 93H4.* The first is an 
almost complete list of the minority for 1787; ninety-two M.P.s are listed 
with only eight missing.5 The second is an even more comprehensive list 
of the minority for 1789, listing 101 M.P.s with only three names omitted. 
Both lists take the form of printed circulars issued early in 1790 by the 
Repeal Committee of the Protestant Dissenting Deputies under the 


1J wish to record my gratitude to the librarian and trustees of Dr. Williams’s 
Library, London, for permission to consult and to publish sections of the Odgers 
MSS. which are included in this article. 

2In each case the figures quoted exclude 2 tellers. 

3G. M. Ditchfield, ‘The parliamentary struggle over the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, 1787-90’, Eng. Hist. Rev., Ixxxix (1974), 551-77- 

4Since 1974 small changes have been made in the internal arrangements of the 
Odgers MSS. The items cited in my previous article as 94H 3(d) and 94H3(e) are 
now both listed as 93H4. I am grateful to the deputy librarian of Dr. Williams's 
Library, Mr. John Creasey, for guidance on this point. 

5'The tellers are included in all these lists of the minorities, since they were M.P.s 
sympathetic to repeal. Although excluded from the voting figures quoted above, 
they appear among the repealers, who thus numbered 100, 104 and 107 in 1787, 
1789 and 1790 respectively. 
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chairmanship of Edward Jeffries. Their purpose was to assist provincial 
Dissenters in their lobbying for repeal and in their voting in the forthcoming 
general election. It should be added that there are other lists of these repeal 
minorities in the Odgers MSS. Printed lists of the minority of 1787 can be 
found in items 93Hx, 93H2 and 93H3, while a printed list of the minority of 
1789 can also be found in item 93H3. They are identical to those printed 
here except for the omission, in each case, of John Webb, member for 
Gloucester. Further corroboration is provided by a bound collection of 
Tracts on the Test Laws, volume I, in the University Library, Cambridge. 
This work also includes lists of the minorities for 1787 and 1789 and they 
too differ from those presented here only in their omission of John 
Webb. 

The third document is a list of the minority for 1789 and first appeared 
as the appendix to a contemporary pamphlet entitled An History of the 
Corporation and Test Acts (Bury St. Edmunds, 1790).! Its author was the 
wealthy Dissenting sympathizer Capel Lofft (1751-1824) of Troston Hall, 
Suffolk. Lofft was a prolific writer on topics close to reformist hearts. The 
removal of penal legislation against Dissenters was the latest in a series of 
liberal causes which he espoused. By subjoining to his polemical tract a 
list of members who supported repeal he hoped to demonstrate to his 
readership that the cause could boast of a distinguished and increasing body 
of sympathizers in the house of commons. Their very respectability might 
allay Anglican fears as to the likely consequences of repeal for the Church 
of England. Like Jeffries and the Dissenters’ Committee, Lofft regarded 
his list as firm evidence that the repealers were drawn from all sections of 
the Commons and transcended the boundaries of ‘party’.2 

The Capel Lofft list for 1789 is very similar to those for both years in the 
Odgers MSS., although certain small differences have to be noted. The 
similarity is at once apparent when the Lofft list is closely compared with the 
Odgers list for 1789. The two are identical in the names they print and the 
order in which they are printed. Both include John Webb, who was omit- 
ted from other lists of repealers. It is possible that the two lists were 
initially derived from the same source, despite some small variations in 
spelling. Lofft believed, moreover, that his list contained an ‘omission of a 
Representative within this County’, meaning Suffolk.3 The main point of 
interest, however, is that in the Lofft list thirty-seven M.P.s are asterisked 


1 The full title of the work is An History of the Corporation and Test Acts. Withan 
Investigation of their Importance to the Establishment in Church and State. Addressed 
to the People of England: and particularly to the County of Suffolk. A second edition 
appeared in London in 1790. 

? Ibid., pp. 36-7. 

3 Ibid., p. 36. As a freeholder of the county of Suffolk, Lofft must have known that 
the 16 M.P.s from the county voted in quite large numbers on repeal. Eight of them 
voted for repeal in 1787 and 5 of the 8 did so again in 1789. Lofft's ‘omission’ might 
have been one of the 3 Suffolk M.P.s (Sir John Rous, Samuel Salt and Viscount 
Beauchamp) who supported repeal in 1787 but did not appear in the lists of the 
minority for 1789. 
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as ‘an Accession in Favour of the Repeal since the Division 28th March 
1787.1 These asterisks present some complications and must be examined 
in a little more detail. 

In the first place it is plain that the purpose of the asterisks in the Lofft 
list is to denote those members who voted for repeal in 1789 but had not 
done so in 1787. The implication is that such members were recent ‘con- 
verts’ to the cause. Of the thirty-seven M.P.s asterisked in this way no less 
than thirty-five indeed do not appear in the Odgers list for 1787. The 
remaining two, on the other hand, are listed in Odgers as repealers on the 
earlier occasion. They are Richard Slater Milnes and Sir John Riggs 
Miller. However, this is only a tiny discrepancy and in no way alters the 
fact that both men supported repeal in 1789. 

Secondly, by the absence of an asterisk the Lofft list clearly implies that 
an M.P. did in fact vote for repeal in 1787. Of the sixty-four members not 
asterisked by Lofft, fifty-six are included in the Odgers list for 1787. Only 
eight are not so listed. They are John Anstruther, John Christian, Somers 
Cocks, Edward Coke, William Colhoun, John Lee, John Scott and General 
Charles Stuart. This apparent inconsistency is easily explained. The 
Odgers list for 1789 refers to ‘eight other gentlemen, whose names cannot be 
obtained’. The eight gentlemen concerned were almost certainly those 
named here as repealers of long standing by Lofft. In this regard the lists 
are complementary rather than inconsistent. 

Apart from these small differences it is noteworthy that every repealer 
identified in the Odgers list for 1789 is confirmed by Capel Lofft and vice 
versa. For the minority of that year there is no case of a member listed by 
one and not by the other. It is true that the corroboration stops short of 
the thirty-four M.P.s who voted for repeal in 1787 only: for their names we 
are dependent upon the Odgers MS. 93H4 and upon the Tracts on the Test 
Laws. Lofft in his pamphlet made no attempt to offer a list of the minority 
for 1787, but this is hardly a serious loss in view of the alternative evidence. 
In short, Lofft contributes a good deal towards the verification of the 
information contained in the Odgers lists. 

The value of these documents is not restricted solely to the study of the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts in the seventeen-eighties. ‘They 
form a useful addition to the somewhat meagre supply of late eighteenth- 
century division lists, a supply particularly deficient with regard to religious 
issues. Moreover they add to the lives of individual M.P.s biographical 
information which was not available to the relevant volumes of the History 
of Parliament.2 In some cases the advocacy of repeal was almost the only 
parliamentary vote by the M.P. concerned, especially if he was a member 
for a very short period. Five examples will illustrate the point. The History 
of Parliament traces only one vote (on Richmond’s fortification plan in 


1 Ibid., p. 38. 

2 No voting list on the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts is included in the 
survey of division lists printed in L. Namier and J. Brooke, The History of Par- 
liament: the House of Commons, 1754-99 (3 vols., 1964), i. 524—34- 
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1786) for Thomas Edwards Freeman (Steyning)! and only two (on the 
impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey and on the Regency question) for James 
Fraser (Gatton). There is a similar paucity of recorded votes for Mark 
Gregory (Newtown) and William Popham (Milborne Port). Hugh Mont- 
gomerie (Ayrshire) is described as ‘a silent Member’ who refrained almost 
completely from voting in the house of commons.‘ It is now clear that all 
five members supported the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. By 
offering these and other significant hints as to the political views and be- 
haviour of such men, these debates and divisions of 1787-9 help to illumin- 
ate the careers of some of the lesser-known M.P.s in the seventeen-eighties 
and contribute to a wider understanding of the political history of the 
eriod. 

j There are two rather glaring gaps in the information provided by these 
documents. Firstly there is no list of members who voted for repeal on 
2 March 1790 although the existence of the lists of the minorities of 1787 
and 1789 helps to compensate for this insufficiency. There is every reason 
to suppose that the minority of 1790 was as similar in composition as it was 
in numbers to those of the earlier years. More serious is the absence of any 
list of members who voted against repeal on any of the three occasions, and 
accordingly a note on the subject is included at the end of this article. 

The lists are printed here as they appear in the originals except in the 
following cases. In the Odgers lists for 1787 and 1789 the names are 
arranged in three columns whereas here they are printed in one column. 
The 1787 Odgers list does not include the constituencies of the individual 
M.P.s and these have been added here in brackets. The other two lists do 
include the constituencies and they are presented here as such. In each 
case the names are given in the order in which they appear in the lists, even 
though this order is not always strictly alphabetical. A few minor spelling 
errors have been corrected and a few abbreviations expanded. 


I. The Odgers list of the repeal minority of 28 March 1787 (Dr. Williams’ s Library, 
Odgers MSS. item 93H4) 


General Adeane [Cambridge] 
James Amyatt Esq. [ Southampton] 
Francis Baring Esq. [Grampound] 
Right Hon. Isaac Barré [Caine] 

John Barrington Esq. [Newtown, Hants] 
Henry Beaufoy Esq. [Great Yarmouth] 
Lord Beauchamp [Orford] 

Richard Beckford Esq. [Arundel] 

Hon. George Berkeley [Gloucestershire] 
John Bullock Esq. [Essex] 

General Burgoyne [Preston] 

Sir Peter Burrell [Boston] 


INamier and Brooke, ii. 383. 
2 Ibid., ii. 470. 


3 Ibid., ii. 536, iii. 308. 


4 Ibid., iii. 159. 
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John Calcraft Esq. 

John Calvert, senior, Esq. 
John Calvert, junior, Esq. 
Sir David Carnegie, Bart. 
Lord George Cavendish 
John Courtenay Esq. 

John Crewe Esq. 

C. Alexander Crickitt Esq. 


Sir William A. Cunningham, Bart. 


Sir Thomas Dundas, Bart. 
Henry Duncombe Esq. 

Sir James Erskine, Bart. 

Sir Harry Fetherstonhaugh, Bart. 
Sir Adam Ferguson, Bart. 
Right Hon. Richard Fitzpatrick 
Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart. 
Hon. Edward Foley 

Right Hon. Charles James Fox 
Philip Francis Esq. 

Thomas Edwards Freeman Esq. 
John Baynes Garforth Esq. 
Joshua Grigby Esq. 

Sir Benjamin Hammet, Ald. 
James Hare Esq. ` 

John Harrison Esq. 
Christopher Hawkins Esq. 

Sir Henry Hoghton, Bart. 
Filmer Honywood Esq. 
Benjamin Bond Hopkins Esq. 
Sir John Jervis, K.B. 

Jervoise Clarke Jervoise Esq. 
Earl of Inchiquin 

Sir James Johnstone, Bart. 
"Thomas Kemp Esq. 

Sir Michael Le Fleming, Bart. 
Lord George Lennox 
Benjamin Lethieullier Esq. 
Sir Watkin Lewes, Ald. 
Dudley Long Esq. 

— Lowther Esq. 

Captain Macbride 

William Mainwaring Esq. 
Lord Maitland 

Hon. Charles Marsham 
James Martin Esq. 

Charles Medows Esq. 
William Middleton Esq. 

Sir John Miller, Bart. 

R. S. Milnes Esq. 

Hugh Montgomerie Esq. 


[Wareham] 
[Hertford] 


[Tamworth] 


[Yorkshire] 


[Worcestershire] 
[Westminster] 
[Yarmouth, Hants] 
[Steyning] 
[Haslemere] 
[Suffolk] 
[Taunton] 
[Knaresborough] 
[Great Grimsby] 
[Mitchell] 
[Preston] 

[Kent] 

[Jichester] 

[Great Yarmouth] 


[Nottinghamshire] 
[Ipswich] 

[Nesoport, Cornwall] 
[ York] 

[Ayrshire] 
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John Mortlock Esq. 
Abel Moysey Esq. 


Nathaniel Newnham Esq., Ald. 


J. G. Philipps Esq. 
William Plumer Esq. 
Alexander Popham Esq. 
Mark Pringle Esq. 
William Pulteney Esq. 
Charles Robinson Esq. 
Sir John Rous, Bart. 
Samuel Salt Esq. 

John Sawbridge Esq., Ald. 
Thomas Scott Esq. 

R. B. Sheridan Esq. 

Sir Robert Smyth, Bart. 
Robert Smith Esq. 
William Smith Esq. 
Thomas Stanley Esq. 
Hon. St. Andrew St. John 
Clement Taylor Esq. 
Robert Thistlethwayte Esq. 
Samuel Thornton Esq. 
Henry Thornton Esq. 
James Townsend Esq. 

Sir Gerard Vanneck, Bart. 
John Webb Esq. 

Lord Westcote 

Samuel Whitbread Esq. 
Edward Winnington Esq. 
Earl of Wycombe 


[Carmarthen] 
[Hertfordshire] 
[Taunton] 
[Selkirkshire] 
[Shrewsbury] 


[Lancashire] 
[Bedfordshire] 
[Maidstone] 
[Hampshire] 


[Kingston-upon-Hull] 


[Southwark] 
[Calne] 
[Dunwich] 
[Gloucester] 
[Bewdley] 

[ Bedford] 
[Droitwich] 
[High Wycombe] 


And eight other Gentlemen, whose Names cannot be obtained. 


2. The Odgers list of the repeal 
Odgers MSS. item 93H4) 


James Amyatt Esq. 

Jobn Anstruther Esq. 
Thomas Aubrey Esq. 
Francis Baring Esq. 
Right Hon. Isaac Barré 
John Barrington Esq. 
Henry Beaufoy Esq. 
Richard Beckford Esq. 
Hon. George Berkeley 
Alexander Brodie Esq. 
John Bullock Esq. 
General Burgoyne 

John Calvert, senior, Esq. 
John Calvert, junior, Esq. 


minority of 8 May 1789 (Dr. Williams's Library, 


Southampton 
Anstruther &c, 
Wallingford 
Grampound 
Calne 

Newtown, Hants 
Great Yarmouth 
Arundel 
Gloucestershire 
Nairnshire 
Essex 

Preston 
Hertford 
Tamworth 
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Lord George Cavendish 
Lord George A. H. Cavendish 
John Christian Esq. 

Hon. Somers Cocks 
Edward Coke Esq. 
William Colhoun Esq. 
John Courtenay Esq. 

John Crewe Esq. 

C. Alexander Crickitt Esq. 
Henry Cruger Esq. 

George Damer Esq. 

Lionel Damer Esq. 

George Dempster Esq. 
Hon. Baron Dimsdale 
Lord Duncannon 

Henry Duncombe Esq. 

Sir James Erskine, Bart. 
Right Hon. Richard Fitzpatrick 
Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart. 
Hon. Edward Foley 

Hon. Andrew Foley 

Right Hon. C. J. Fox 
Philip Francis Esq. 

James Fraser Esq. 

Mark Gregory Esq. 
Charles Grey Esq. 

Joshua Grigby Esq. 

John James Hamilton Esq. 
Sir Benjamin Hammet 
John Harrison Esq. 

Filmer Honywood Esq. 
Benjamin Bond Hopkins Esq. 
Sir Henry Hoghton, Bart. 
J. Jekyll Esq. 

Sir John Jervis 

Sir James Johnstone, Bart. 
John Lee Esq. 

Paul Le Mesurier Esq. 
Lord George Lennox 

Sir Watkin Lewes ` 
Andrew McDouall Esq. 
Lord Maitland 

Hon. Charles Marsham 
James Martin Esq. 

Sir William Middleton, Bart. 
William Middleton Esq. 
Lord Milford 

Sir John Riggs, Bart. 
Richard Slater Milnes Esq. 
Nathaniel Newnham Esq. 


Derbyshire 
Derby 

Carlisle 
Grampound 
Derby 

Bedford 
Tamworth 
Cheshire 
Ipswich 

Bristol 
Dorchester 
Peterborough 
Cupar &c. 
Hertford 
Knaresborough 
Yorkshire 
Morpeth 
Tavistock 
Cumberland 
Worcestershire 
Droitwich 
Westminster 
Yarmouth, Hants 
Gatton 
Newtown, Hants 
Northumberland 
Suffolk 

St. Germans 
Taunton 

Great Grimsby 
Kent 

Ilchester 
Preston 

Calne 

Great Yarmouth 
Dumfries Burghs 
Clitheroe 
Southwark 
Sussex 

London 
Wigtownshire 
Malmesbury 
Kent 
Tewkesbury 
Northumberland 
Ipswich 
Pembrokeshire 
Newport, Cornwall 
York 

London 
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Henry Peirse Esq. 

Right Hon. Thomas Pelham 
John George Philipps Esq. 
William Morton Pitt Esq. 
William Plumer Esq. 
Alexander Popham Esq. 
William Popham Esq. 
Mark Pringle Esq. 
William Pulteney Esq. 
Abraham Rawlinson Esq. 
Charles Robinson Esq. 
Hon. St. Andrew St. John 
John Sawbridge Esq. 
John Scott Esq. 

R. B. Sheridan Esq. 
George Skene Esq. 

W. Charles Sloper Esq. 
Sir Robert Smyth 

Robert Smith Esq. 
William Smith Esq. 
Samuel Smith Esq. 
Samuel Smith Esq. 
Thomas Stanley Esq. 
Hon. General Stuart 
Clement T'aylor Esq. 
George White Thomas Esq. 
S. Thornton Esq. 

Henry Thornton Esq. 
George Tierney Esq. 
Lord John Townshend 
Sir Gerard Vanneck, Bart. 
Brook Watson Esq. 

John Webb Esq. 

John Wilmot Esq. 

Earl of Wycombe 

Right Hon. W. Windham 
Hon. Philip Yorke 


Northallerton 
Sussex 
Carmarthen 
Poole 
Hertfordshire 
Taunton 
Milborne Port 
Selkirkshire 
Shrewsbury 
Lancaster 
Canterbury 
Bedfordshire 
London 

West Looe 
Stafford 
Aberdeenshire 
St. Albans 
Colchester - 
Nottingham 
Sudbury 
Worcester 

St. Germans 
Lancashire 
Bossiney 
Maidstone 
Chichester 
Kingston-upon-Hull 
Southwark 
Colchester 
Westminster 
Dunwich 
London 
Gloucester 
Coventry 
High Wycombe 
Norwich 
Cambridgeshire 


And three other Gentlemen, whose Names cannot be obtained. 


N.B. The Absence of those Members, whose Names occur in the first List, and 
not in the last, can in general be accounted for; and itis not known that more than 


one Member, who voted in Favour of the Rep 


it on the second. 


3. The Capel Lofft list of the repe 


History of the Corporation 


eal on the first Motion, voted against 


al minority of 8 May 1789 (Capel Lofft, An 
and Test Acts (Bury St. Edmunds, 1790), bp. 38-40) 


A List of those Members of the House of Commons who voted in Favour of the 


Repeal on the 8th of May 1789. 
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The names marked thus* are an Accession in Favour of the Repeal since the 


Division 28th March 1787. 
James Amyatt Esq. 

John Anstruther Esq. 
*Thomas Aubrey Esq. 

Francis Baring Esq. 

Right Hon. Isaac Barré 

John Barrington Esq. 

Henry Beaufoy Esq. 

Richard Beckford Esq. 

Hon. George Berkeley 
* Alexander Brodie Esq. 

John Bullock Esq. 

General Burgoyne 

John Calvert, senior, Esq. 

John Calvert, junior, Esq. 

Lord George Cavendish 
*Lord George A. H. Cavendish 

John Christian Esq. 

Hon. Somers Cocks 

Edward Coke Esq. 

William Colhoun Esq. 

John Courtenay Esq. 

John Crewe Esq. 

C. Alexander Crickitt Esq. 
*Henry Cruger Esq. 
“George Damer Esq. 
*Lionel Damer Esq. 
*George Dempster Esq. 
*Hon. Baron Dimsdale 
*Lord Duncannon 

Henry Duncombe Esq. 

Sir James Erskine, Bart. 

Right Hon. Richard Fitzpatrick 

Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart. 

Hon. Edward Foley 
*Hon. Andrew Foley 

Right Hon. C. J. Fox 

Philip Francis Esq. 
*James Fraser Esq. 

*Mark Gregory Esq. 

* Charles Grey Esq. 

Joshua Grigby Esq. 

*John James Hamilton Esq. 
Sir Benjamin Hammet 
John Harrison Esq. 
Filmer Honywood Esq. 
Benjamin Bond Hopkins Esq. 
Sir Henry Hoghton, Bart. 

*]. Jekyll Esq. 


Southampton 
Anstruther, &c. 


Newtown, Hants 
Great Yarmouth 
Arundel 
Gloucestershire 
Nairnshire 
Essex 

Preston 
Hertford 
Tamworth 
Derbyshire 
Derby 

Carlisle 
Grampound 
Derby 

Bedford 
Tamworth 
Cheshire 
Ipswich 

Bristol 
Dorchester 
Peterborough 
Cupar, &c. 
Hertford 
Knaresborough 
Yorkshire 
Morpeth 
Tavistock 
Cumberland 
Worcestershire 
Droitwich 
Westminster 
Yarmouth, Hants 
Gatton 
Newtown, Hants 
Northumberland 
Suffolk 

St. Germans 
Taunton 

Great Grimsby 
Kent 

Ilchester 
Preston 


Calne 
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Sir John Jervis 

Sir James Johnstone, Bart. 

John Lee Esq. 

*Paul Le Mesurier Esq. 

Lord George Lennox 

Sir Watkin Lewes 
*Andrew McDouall Esq. 

Lord Maitland 

Hon. Charles Marsham 

James Martin Esq. 

*Sir William Middleton, Bart. 

William Middleton Esq. 
*Lord Milford 
*Sir John Riggs, Bart. 
“Richard Slater Milnes Esq. 

Nathaniel Newnham Esq. 
*Henry Peirse Esq. 

*Right Hon. Thomas Pelham 

John George Philipps Esq. 
*William Morton Pitt Esq. 

William Plumer Esq. 

Alexander Popham Esq. 
*William Popham Esq. 

Mark Pringle Esq. 

William Pulteney Esq. 
*Abraham Rawlinson Esq. 

Charles Robinson Esq. 

Hon. St. Andrew St. John 

John Sawbridge Esq. 

John Scott Esq. 

R. B. Sheridan Esq. 
*George Skene Esq. 

*W. Charles Sloper Esq. 

Sir Robert Smyth 

Robert Smith Esq. 

William Smith Esq. 
*Samuel Smith Esq. 
*Samuel Smith Esq. 

Thomas Stanley Esq. 

Hon. General Stuart 

Clement Taylor Esq. 
*George White Thomas Esq. 

S. Thornton Esq. 

Henry Thornton Esq. 
*George Tierney Esq. 
*Lord John Townshend 

Sir Gerard Vanneck, Bart. 
*Brook Watson Esq. 

John Webb Esq. 

*John Wilmot Esq. 


Great Yarmouth 
Dumfries Burghs 
Clitheroe 
Southwark 
Sussex 

London 
Wigtownshire 
Malmesbury 
Kent 
Tewkesbury 
Northumberland 
Ipswich 
Pembrokeshire 
Newport, Cornwall 
York 


Hertfordshire 
Taunton 
Milborne Port 
Selkirkshire 
Shrewsbury 
Lancaster 
Canterbury 
Bedfordshire 
London 

West Looe 
Stafford 
Aberdeenshire 
St. Albans 
Colchester 
Nottingham 
Sudbury 
Worcester 

St. Germans 
Lancashire 
Bossiney 
Maidstone 
Chichester 
Kingston-upon-Hull 
Southwark 
Colchester 
Westminster 
Dunwich 
London 
Gloucester 
Coventry 
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Earl of Wycombe High Wycombe 
*William Windham Esq. Norwich 
*Hon. Philip Yorke Cambridgeshire 


And three other Gentlemen, whose Names cannot be obtained. 


N.B. The absence of those members, whose names occur in the first list, and 
not in the last, can in general be accounted for; and it is not known that more than 
one member, who voted in favour of the Repeal on the first motion, voted against 
it on the second. 


There is no formal indication of the names of those M.P.s who opposed 
repeal in 1787-90. No list of the majority appears to have been published 
on any of the three occasions. Consequently an investigation into the 
identity of the opponents of repeal must rely upon other, and less satis- 
factory sources. Chief among these are the parliamentary debates. The 
small number of members who actually spoke against the Dissenters’ 
claims can be named without difficulty. William Pitt (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) did so in each debate. Others who spoke more than once against 
repeal were Lord North (Banbury) in 1787 and 1789 and Sir William 
Dolben (Oxford University) in 1789 and 1790. A further six M.P.s de- 
livered speeches against the motion in 1790. They were Thomas Powys 
(Northamptonshire), William Wilberforce (Yorkshire), James Martin 
(Tewkesbury), Philip Yorke (Cambridgeshire), Samuel Smith (Worcester) 
and, most prominently, Edmund Burke (Malton). To this group can be 
added the name of Isaac Hawkins Browne (Bridgnorth) who, according to 
one report, spoke against repeal in the debate of 1789.1 

The names of the tellers for the majority also provide a clue. Apart from 
Dolben, who performed this duty in 1787 and 1789, the tellers against 
repeal were William Young (St. Mawes) in 1787, George Augustus North 
(Wootton Bassett) in 1789 and Richard Aldworth Neville (Reading) and 
Penistone Portlock Powney (New Windsor) in 1790.2 All these members 
may fairly safely be classified as anti-repealers, just as the tellers for the 
minority favoured repeal.3 

Some of the speakers against repeal in the debate of 1790 had previously 
supported the Dissenting efforts but for various reasons changed their 
opinions and their votes. Philip Yorke, James Martin and Samuel Smith 
all explained in their speeches the reasons for their ‘defections’. Perhaps 
other erstwhile repealers behaved in the same way. There is evidence, for 
instance, that Sir John Rous (Suffolk), who voted for repeal in 1787, had 
changed sides three years later.4 In the early months of 1790 many M.P.s 

1J. Johnson, The Debate in the House of Commons on Mr. Beaufoy’s Motion for the 
Repeal . . . of the Test and Corporation Acts . . . 8 May 1789 (1789), pp. 95-8. 

2Commons Journals, xlii. 613; xliv. 340; xlv. 203. 

3The one possible exception to this generalization is George Augustus North 
who, although acting as a teller for the majority against repeal in 1789, was a suppor- 
ter of Fox and spoke in favour of the Unitarian petition on 11 May 1792. 

4Lofft, pp. 20, 32. See also Loffts Vindication of the Short History of the 
Corporation and Test Acts (1790), pp. 4-5. 
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came under severe pressure from their constituencies to oppose repeal; such 
pressure explains why James Martin and Samuel Smith voted against 
their own convictions on the matter.! Meetings all over the country, often 
inspired by the local Anglican clergy, demanded that the house of commons 
should reject the repeal motion. Some of this pressure is no doubt reflected 
in the massive total of members who voted against repeal in 1790, although 
many of them were already willing enough to rally to the establishment. 
An indication of the identity of at least two of the opponents of repeal is 
provided by a county meeting in Warwickshire on 2 February 179o. It 
expressed its gratitude to the county's two M.P.s, Sir Robert Lawley and 
Sir George Shuckburgh, ' and the other Members of the House of Commons 
who opposed the last two attempts of the Dissenters to obtain a repeal of 
the Corporation and Test Acts’.2 

Evidence of a similar nature emerges in three other ways. In January 
1790 the corporation of Oxford instructed the two members for the borough, 
Lord Robert Spencer and Peregrine Bertie, to vote against repeal.3 This 
became quite widely known and as the corporation held a firm grip on the 
representation of Oxford it is not unreasonable to suppose that both mem- 
bers followed its wishes.4 Secondly it is now clear that William Weddell 
(Malton) declared his intention of voting against repeal in 1790, even though 
it cannot be regarded as completely certain that he did so.5 Thirdly an 
illuminating comment immediately after the debate of 28 March 1787 was 
provided by Daniel Pulteney. Writing to his patron, the duke of Rutland, 
he observed, ‘The proposal for repealing the Test and Corporation Acts 
has been, as I thought probable, opposed by the Ministry. Your friends 
voted in the division with Mr. Pitt'.6 By ‘your friends’ Pulteney meant 
the small Rutland group of some six members in the house of commons. 
They were Sir Henry Peyton (Cambridgeshire), William Pochin (Leicester- 
shire), the earl of Tyrconnel (Scarborough), John Manners Sutton (Newark), 
George Manners Sutton (Grantham) and Pulteney himself (Bramber).7 


1In the case of Martin, his Tewkesbury constituents held a ‘numerous meeting’ 
on 25 Feb. 1790 to instruct the members for the borough to vote against repeal. 
See the Collection of the Resolutions passed at the Meetings of the Clergy of the Church 
of England (1790), in University Library, Cambridge, Tracts on the Test Laws, ii. 40. 

2 Ibid., pp. 15-16. 

3M. G. Hobson, Oxford Council Acts, 1752-1801 (Oxford Hist. Soc., new ser., 
xv, 1962), pp. 197-8. 

*Observations on the Conduct of the Protestant Dissenters, no. 2 (1790), p. 25 
Namier and Brooke, i. 357. 

5E. A. Smith, Whig Principles and Party Politics: Earl Fitzwilliam and the Whig 
Party, 1748-1833 (Manchester, 1975), p. 140 n. 6. 

$Daniel Pulteney to Rutland, 31 March 1787, Hist. MSS. Comm., r4th Rept., app. 
pt. i(Rutland MSS., vol. iii), p. 380. Before the debate Pulteney had asked Rutland 
how he should vote. Ibid., pp. 371, 377. 

TFor an account of the Rutland family group in the parliament of 1780 see I. R. 
Christie, The End of North's Ministry, 1780-2 (1958), pp. 55, 220-1. For the 
slight changes in its composition between 1782 and 1787 see the relevant biographies 
and constituencies in Namier and Brooke. 
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It appears that most or all of these six voted against repeal in March 1787 
and those four of the six who were still M.P.s at the time of the debates in 
1789 and 1790 probably did so again then.1 

One final clue emerges from a contemporary observation. Lieutenant- 
General Grant made a significant comment after the third repeal debate 
when he informed Lord Cornwallis that ‘all the Scots members were in the 
majority or absent, except Sir Thomas and Colonel Dundas’.2 If one 
excludes those thirteen Scottish members who voted for repeal in 1787 
and/or 1789, it seems safe to conclude that the rest of the forty-five Scottish 
M.P.s, including Grant himself, were hostile, or at least indifferent to 
repeal. 

This speculation, however, yields a firm list of barely thirty opponents 
of repeal, plus a group of Scottish members. This is a small figure indeed 
compared with the 294 who marched so decisively into the anti-repeal 
lobby on 2 March 1790. Doubtless other members could be added tenta- 
tively to this total from evidence about their commitment to Pitt’s govern- 
ment, their religious views or their attachment to the established church. 
But more opponents of repeal need to be identified positively before useful 
generalizations can be made about the types of members they were. 

The most widely publicized opponent of repeal in 1790 was, of course, 
Edmund Burke. It seems clear that he abstained or absented himself 
from the debates of 1787 and 1789, only to deliver a vehement denunciation 
of the repeal motion in 1790. Yet it is far from certain that he actually 
voted against the motion on the latter occasion. As Dr. Henriques has 
pointed out, Burke in his parliamentary speech was anxious to explain 
why he would not vote for repeal, not why he would vote against it.3 There 
is strong evidence to suggest that he left the House before the division was 
taken.^ If so, it remains the supreme irony of the Dissenters’ campaign 
that the man who inveighed most wholeheartedly against repeal in 1790 
should not have been numbered among the 294 members who combined 
to defeat it. 


G. M. DrrcHFIELD 


IWilliam Pochin, the earl of Tyrconnel, John Manners Sutton and George 
Manners Sutton were still M.P.sin 1789-90. The 4th duke of Rutland himself died 
24 Oct. 1787. 

2Grant to Cornwallis, 3 Apr. 1790, The Correspondence of Charles, Ist Marquis 
Cornzallis, ed. C. Ross (3 vols., 1859), ii. 42. 

3U. R. Q. Henriques, Religious Toleration in England, 1787-1833 (1961), pp. 
114-18. 

4The Correspondence of Edmund Burke, ed. T. W. Copeland and others (9 vols., 
Cambridge and Chicago, 1958—70), vi. 101 n. 5; A Letter to the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke... From a Dissenting County Attorney (1791), p. 54. 


The First Balmoral Journal of Dudley Ryder, 
Viscount Sandon (later third Earl of Harrowby), 
6—14 November 1879 


AN EDITION of the Cabinet Journal, kept from 11 May to 10 August 1878 
by Dudley Ryder, Viscount Sandon, was published in 1974 as a Special 
Supplement to this Bulletin! Sandon, who was Conservative member of 
parliament for Liverpool from 1868 to 1882, when he succeeded his father 
as third earl of Harrowby, vice-president of the committee of the council on 
education from 1874 to 1878, president of the board of trade from 1878 to 
1880, and lord privy seal from 1885 to 1886, also kept two journals of visits 
to Balmoral as minister in attendance in, respectively, November 1879 and 
November 1885. The text of his first Balmoral Journal is printed below.2 
The text of his second Balmoral Journal, together with his journals of two 
visits to Osborne and some brief notes of events, will be printed in the 
November 1977 issue of the Bulletin. 

The journal is of considerable interest from the point of view of political 
and constitutional history. It illustrates, among other matters, the part 
played by the minister in attendance as a means of communication between 
Queen Victoria and her prime minister; the queen's ability to veto a proposed 
appointment of which she disapproved; the fact that semi-private letters, 
written by British ambassadors abroad to Salisbury, the Foreign Secretary, 
were sent on to her and discussed by her with the minister in attendance; 
the procedure adopted by the Beaconsfield cabinet, when confronted with 
the need to take a decision as to a possible dissolution of parliament; and 

1The Cabinet Journal of Dudley Ryder, Viscount Sandon (later third Earl of 
Harrowby), 11 May—ro August 1878, ed. C. Howard and P. Gordon (Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, Special Supplement x, 1974), cited hereafter as Cabinet Journal. 

?'This journal, the manuscript of which is preserved among the Harrowby 
Papers, is published by kind permission of the earl of Harrowby, who has supplied 
us with valuable information concerning the Ryder family and has helped us to 
resolve a number of textual problems. We are most grateful to Lord Harrowby. 
We gladly acknowledge the gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen to make 
use of material in the Royal Archives at Windsor Castle. We also acknowledge with 
many thanks the facilities afforded us by the National Trust, the owners of the 
copyright of the Hughenden Papers, and by the marquess of Salisbury. We should 
like to express our appreciation of the help kindly given us by the Queen's Librarian, 
the Registrar of the Royal Archives, the archivist in charge of the Harrowby Papers 
(at Sandon Hall, Stafford), the Hughenden Papers (at Hughenden Manor, Bucks.) 
and the Salisbury Papers (at Hatfield House, Herts.), the Staffordshire County 
Archivist, the Liverpool City Librarian and the Director of the German Historical 
Institute. We are also much indebted to Miss Rosemary Dunhill, formerly archi- 
vist at Sandon Hall, who first drew our attention to this interesting document, and 
to Mr. Geoffrey de Bellaigue, the Surveyor of the Queen's Works of Art, who has 
generously accorded us the benefit of his expert knowledge. 
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the importance, from a party point of view, of ecclesiastical appointments. 
It also gives a lively impression of the queen’s personality, her way of life, 
conversation, opinions, likes and dislikes, her frankly avowed partisanship 
in regard to political issues, and her court. The impression that it conveys 
is of a kind-hearted and sociable woman, with much charm and a lively 
sense of humour. 

The queen evidently found Sandon—or Harrowby, as he was from 1882 
onwards—congenial, and she talked to him comparatively freely and at 
some length. Moreover, she was interested in his numerous kinsfolk and 
‘in-laws’. His wife, Mary, was a daughter of the second marquess of 
Exeter and a first cousin of the fifth Earl Spencer. His father, the second 
earl, had been a member of Palmerston’s first cabinet. His mother was a 
daughter of the first marquess of Bute and a sister of Lord Dudley Stuart, 
who was the second husband of a daughter of Lucien Bonaparte; she was 
also a granddaughter of Thomas Coutts, the banker, and a first cousin of 
Angela Burdett-Coutts, the wealthy philanthropist, better remembered 
as Baroness Burdett-Coutts. His grandfather, the first earl, had served as 
Foreign Secretary under the younger Pitt, and as lord president of the 
council under both Liverpool and Canning. His paternal grandmother 
was a daughter of the first marquess of Stafford and a sister of the first 
duke of Sutherland, of the first Earl Granville, who served as ambassador in 
Paris for seventeen years, and of Charlotte Sophia, wife of the sixth duke 
of Beaufort; she was an aunt of the second Earl Granville, who was three 
times Foreign Secretary. The affairs of the members, relatives and connec- 
tions of the Ryder family provided copious material for conversation at the 
royal table. 

One would naturally like to know what were Sandon’s motives for 
keeping this journal. One motive was almost certainly his desire to please 
his wife, who stayed behind when he paid his visits to the queen. The letters 
that he wrote to her from Balmoral leave the impression that this was indeed 


one of his principal motives. CHRISTOPHER HOWARD 


PETER GORDON 
Sandon Hall, Staffordshire, Harrowby Papers, 4091 


This book is quite confidential. 

I have written in it every little detail of my visit to Balmoral—knowing how 
interesting these matters are after a lapse of time—and intending them only for 
my own recollection hereafter—and for the interest of those of my own immediate 
family with whom I am most intimate, and whom I can trust to keep what I have 
written sacred.2 
Balmoral Sandon 

November 14 1879? 


1In preparing this document for publication we have observed the same rules as 
in the case of the Cabinet Journal. 

2*T am keeping a journal—so will read more details to you’ (Sandon to his wife, 
9 Nov. 1879, Harrowby Papers, xlv). 


3Added by Sandon on l.h. page. 14 Nov. was the last full day of Sandon’s stay at . 


Balmoral in 1879. 


SA 
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November 6 1879 

I left London—from Euston Station—at 8.50 p.m.—having had a busy day— 
in the morning at the Board of Trade seeing Talbot! and Farrer? to take up the 
threads of the Autumn business, with the addition of receiving a warm supporter 
from Liverpool—Mr. Anthony Bower3—on the subject of the proposed. Water 
supply of the Town from the head waters of the Severn,* who was naturally much 
excited by the recent Municipal victory of the Radicals which promises to give 
them the control of the Town Hall5—and having had a long Cabinet at 3 p.m.6— 
when we received Professor Baldwin? and Major Robinson,’ to hear their report 
of, and proposed remedies for, the expected distress and famine (estimated to 
affect some 100,000 heads of families) in the S. and W. of Ireland—where the 
holdings are small and the tradesmen (partly, as they say, owing to the Gladstone’s 
[sic]? Irish Land Act) have given undue credit. 

Remedies for obstruction in House of Commons were also discussed, and it was 
generally agreed that the obstruction of a single member was not likely to be the 
case at issue when we meet next year, but that, as the renewal of the Peace Preser- 
vation Ireland Act must be proposed at the beginning of the Session, there will 
probably be a strenuous opposition to it not only from Parnell and the Irish Home 
Rulers but also from the English Counties of this vote and possibly from those in 
high position amongst their leaders—and that hence there is every probability 
that we shall have a good and genuine reason to appeal to the Country on the 
ground that we cannot get the means obviously necessary for securing life and 
property in Ireland. In this struggle it is clear that the Opposition will have to 
choose between giving up for good and all the Home Rule vote, to which many of 
them owe a great deal in the English large Borough constituencies, or alienating 
the feeling of England by appearing to play fast and loose with Irish disaffection. 

This is the scheme for next Session which Lord Beaconsfield earnestly pressed 
at the previous Cabinet,!° when the opinion of each member was taken on the 
Dissolution question, and when all were against its being taken at once.11 

Raglan!? looked in upon our dinner, which M.13 and I had early and then I left 

1John Gilbert Talbot, Parliamentary Secretary, board of trade. 

?'T'homas Henry Farrer, Permanent Secretary, board of trade. 

3Conservative member, Liverpool town council; chairman, water sub-com- 
mittee. 

4On 6 Oct. 1879 a special meeting of the Liverpool town council approved a 
motion to introduce a bill in parliament to obtain a supply of water from Lake 
Vyrnwy in Montgomeryshire. ‘The scheme was completed in 1891. 

5In the municipal elections of Nov. 1879 the Conservatives lost 8 seats in Liver- 
pool, but retained control. 

6 There is no report by Beaconsfield in the Royal Archives of this meeting of the 
cabinet. He no doubt relied on Sandon to give the queen a verbal report. 

7Thomas Baldwin, one of the 2 assistant commissioners for Ireland under the 
royal commission on agriculture. 

8His name was, in fact, Robertson; he was also an assistant commissioner for 
Ireland under the royal commission on agriculture. 

?* Gladstone's! added by Sandon above the line; hence the odd syntax. 

10 That of 5 Nov. 1879. 

l1 According to Beaconsfield's report to the queen, 5 Nov. 1879, R.A., B.62/27, all 
the members of the cabinet, with one exception, favoured postponing the dissolu- 
tion, providing no new tax were proposed. 

12 Raglan Somerset; grandson of the 6th duke of Beaufort; Sandon’s second cousin. 

13 Sandon’s wife, Mary. 
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London the evening of the 6th in a pleasant Compartment secured for myself— 
and had the great repose of a Solitary journey, which was much needed after the 
public business, and the grievous anxiety as to my brother Albert’s! state, respec- 
ting whom I had seen Sir W. Jenner? on the day previous before his consultation 
with Mr. Wilks3 and Mr. Berkeley Hill.4 

The sun woke me by its great brilliancy as we approached Perth—where I had 
breakfast at 8.30.5 Thence to Aberdeen the journey was charming, and the clear- 
ness of the atmosphere very remarkable. At Aberdeen, where I had luncheon and 
a walk, a carriage was attached for me to a luggage train, and, leaving at 1.30 I 
reached Ballater, after seeing a glorious red sunset reflected in the Dee, at 5 p.m. 

After some difficulty in getting a vehicle sufficient to carry the large luggage 
which Gustaf6 has brought, I started in an omnibus (very rough) and reached 
Balmoral at 6.15. 

I found the Queen was still at her Cottage.” 

The Minister’s Room, of which I have heard much from Carnarvon® and others 
as being very cold, is a small room with 2 windows, and a Turret (without a door 
or shutters) for dressing—a bed without curtains—and prints of Lord Beacons- 
field, Gladstone—on either side of Rosa Bonheur's? horses—Lord Elgin—Lord 
Granville—General Peel etc. 

The attentive Red Footman, like at Osborne, brought me Tea—I worked at 
Board of Trade Pouches—and Sir H. Ponsonby,!? who had greeted me on arrival, 
came to take me to dinner at 8.30. I took Miss Pitt!! into dinner, and put her next 
Lord Sackvillei? (at head)—Miss Bauer!? on his other side—then Dr. Marshalli4 
—and Mr. Sahli5—at bottom, Ponsonby—then Captain Edwards! next to me. 
Dinner pleasant—Billiards afterwards—and I to bed and journal at 11—in 
Bedroom hung with Albert plaid curtains. 


Saturday November 8 

Woke by brilliant sunshine—after sleeping like a top. 

The room is in an angle of the Castle—one window, S.E. looks out across the 
gray gravel approach, and a smooth grass lawn to low undulating hill sides, boun- 


1Sandon’s youngest brother, who was suffering from a heart disease and died in 
1881. 

2Sir William Jenner, president, Royal College of Physicians. 

3Samuel Wilks, physician. 

4Surgeon. 

5Friday 7 Nov. 

6Presumably a man-servant; his name should, perhaps, really be spelt ‘Gustav’. 

7 Glassalt Shiel (or Glas-allt-Shiel) ; not a cottage in the normal sense of that term. 

8Henry Howard Molyneux Herbert, 4th earl of Carnarvon, Colonial Secretary, 
1866~7, 1874-8; friend of Sandon; see Cabinet Journal, p. ix. 

9 French painter; well known for her paintings of i : 

10Sir Henry Frederick Ponsonby, private secretary to the queen; keeper of the 
privy purse. 

11Hon. Mary Emma Pitt, maid of honour. 

12Mortimer Sackville-West, 1st Baron Sackville, extra lord in waiting. 

130ttilie Bauer, German lectrice to the queen; former German governess. 

14Dr. William Marshall, resident physician. 

15Mr. Hermann Sahl, German secretary to the queen. 

16Captain Fleetwood Edwards, assistant private secretary to the queen; assistant 
keeper of the privy purse. 
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ded below by a shrubbery of low bushes and young pines and birch and wooded > 
by shaggy disciduous [sic] trees up to the tops—the other window commands a, 
small formal geometrical garden—with a centre fountain playing from a tazza 
held by a bronze boy—enclosed by granite low walls, surmounted by rather solid 
Vases broken by bronze steps at the two openings—E. and N.—the garden is 
bounded to the W. by the long wing of the Castle which ends in the really fine 
principal T'ower with its 3 French angle turrets—its 4th commanding Flagstaff 
Turret—its pleasant sounding black clock always looking in at my N.W. window— 
its bold base of rustic granite, and its magnificent pearl-gray masonry of the same 
solid granite which, like that of the whole building, is a marvel to behold. This 
view leads the eye across thickets of birch, evergreen and fir, through which the 
low French turrets of the Stables are just discovered, to the sheep walks and rough 
hillsides of the Farquharson! domains across the Dee. 

At $ past 9 I was shown by one of the red Footmen to the Dining room of last 
night—where I had a Scotch breakfast with Lord Sackville at the head of the 
table—Sir H. Ponsonby at thé bottom—and the party of last night around. The 
room has no particular features—a Red granite chimney piece—a recess with 
Columns for the Sideboard—Red curtains fastened by Stuart Plaid? to a large 
Bay Window and 2 side windows looking across a terrace which gives access, by 
a picturesque flight of steps with good granite Balustrades and Balls, to lower 
formal walks and shrubbery bordering the clear rippling Dee, across which are 
somewhat ordinary Scotch hills, ' 

Breakfast, as usual at Court, rather trying from presence of servants—and 
constrained conversation. 

Ponsonby proposed a ride on ponyback—but I declined having much to do, and 
wishing to know more about the quality of the animals. : 

Asked Lord Sackville to take me out—so we secured a half hour's early walk 
by the gurgling Dee, along pleasant paths, giving ever fresh views of the graceful 
hills towards Braemar. The air was enchanting—so light and fresh—to me the 
perfection of mountain breathing. He talked a good deal of Lord Derby's? recent 
reception of leading Liberals at Knowsley4—Lowe, Dilke, Duke of Argyll, and 
Hartington (on the occasion of his political visit to Manchester 5) —he appeared 
to have no doubt of his having joined the Liberals, said that his great bitterness 
was caused by Frederick Stanley's$ having succeeded him in the Cabinet as he 
bore no love to his brother, and that it was (his sister) Lady Derby? who was 
urging him on being very ambitious that he should be Prime Minister some day. 
His own opinion was that it would all fail, and that his position with the Country 
was gone: so T think. 

Wrote letters and did papers till about 1.30—when I heard the sound of horses— 
and, on looking out, first saw a gray horse with an outrider upon him—dressed in 
black coat and trowsers with spurs—then followed an open Barouche— with an 
(alas! ugly) cane-body—and cane luggage box behind —4 white horses—2 black 


1 Colonel James Farquharson; neighbouring landowner. 

?'The words ‘fastened ... , Plaid’ added by Sandon on 1.h. page. 

3Edward Henry Stanley, 15th earl of Derby; he had resigned the Foreign ‘Sec- 
retaryship in 1878. 

4Derby’s house at Prescot, Lancs. 

5 Hartington spoke in Manchester on 24 and, briefly, on 25 Oct. 1879. 

6Secretary for War. 

7Sandon presumably meant Derby's wife, 
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postillions with black trowsers and spurs. Inside The Queen and her Ladies— 
on the box John Brown.1 

At luncheon I made Lady Erroll's? acquaintance—and heard how much the 
Queen has enjoyed her time at Glass[ ]3—a real cottage 4 at the head ofthe lonely 
Lake, some 8 or 9 miles off,6 which seems as they say the end of all things. She 
was busy painting the bright red sunset sky, which I had admired the night before, 
from the Carriage, and is very happy and very rapid, Miss Cadogan’ tells me, in 
securing effects in colour. Most of the day at the Cottage is spent in drawing, 
walking or driving—and only one messenger a day is allowed. 

In the morning Ponsonby shewed me the Queen’s rooms on the ground floor— 
the House is not large—and is round a small paved Court.8 

The Billiard Room is the sitting room of all the Suite—and has the charming 
view up to the blue hills. The Drawing room, some 36 or 4o x 24 I should think— 
with darkish blue and gold walls—the general Balmoral (white Albert) Plaid 
curtains and chairs—reddish Plaid carpet—and books of pictures formally put 
on the Tables. Ornaments of no particular merit. 

The View however is beautiful to the blue hills—across a formal Garden— 
with the Bronze Boar in the Foreground. This opens into a pleasant little corner 
Library full of books—in which the Queen has generally dined when less than 8— 
since the Prince Consort’s death—up to which time the whole household, 
Gentlemen as well as Ladies, used to dine with the Queen—now only the Ladies 
daily, the gentlemen when formally invited. Rather a graceful broad passage 
runs behind the Drawing Room, into which a good Staircase descends between 3 
arches from the Queen’s rooms, and is centred by a pleasant statue in white marble 
of the Prince Consort (by Macd.9) in Highland sportsman’s garb.19 A good hall 
leads into this passage at the S.W. end, and is adorned by a Bronze Statue of 
[ J! and antlers in all directions. 

The whole House has a very cheerful comfortable appearance—the woodwork 
is of varnished Pine—and everything looks considered, the taste inside I do not 
personally think of a very high or refined order—but that of the building outside 
is to my mind very simple and noble—the skyline of the whole edifice being 
remarkably picturesque without effort. A few old trees would be an improvement 
—but the hills and River make up for all. 

In the afternoon Ponsonby, Lord Sackville, Edwards and I had a pleasant, 
but rapid walk to Abergeldie,!? but 4 is not a good number. Abergeldie is very 


1 The queen's highland servant. 

2Eliza Amelia, wife of the 18th earl of Erroll, lady of the bedchamber. 

3Blank space in MS. Sandon evidently did not fully catch the name ‘Glassalt 
Shiel’. 

4For a description of the ‘cottage’ see Queen Victoria, More Leaves from the 
Journal of a Life in the Highlands from 1862 to 1882 (1884), p. 105. 

5Loch Muick. 

6 Further, even in a straight line, and a good deal further by road. 

7Hon. Ethel Henrietta Maria Cadogan, extra maid of honour. 

8In the MS. there follows a sketch plan of the ground floor and court. 

9Sandon is no doubt referring to the sculptor, Lawrence Macdonald, who did 
execute some statues at Balmoral, but not that of the prince consort. 

. 10'T'he statue mentioned by Sandon is probably that by William 'Theed. 

11Blank space in MS. Sandon evidently did not catch or did not remember the 
title of the statue. 

12Neighbouring property, leased by the queen. 
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taking when you actually reach it—a rough cast wandering low house—with large 
straggling offices—but a charming ancient white tower at one corner, with odd 
little windows, and of local! historical fame—a sad-looking old fashioned garden, 
with straight, many old fashioned flowers, odd bushes—grass plots and gray 
trees—bounded by old stone walls has a great charm—and from this and the house 
you have pleasant quiet views into the folds of the hills—through a gate in the 
garden wall you come out upon a delightful straight walk on a high grass bank, 
studded with trees hanging over the clear rushing River. 

Ponsonby and I were alone returning and had some interesting talk about the 
prospects of Turkey. All report the Empress (Eugénie) to have been much the 
better for her stay here2—the Queen’s kindness having been unbounded. She 
constantly spoke of the Prince to those who had known him, and was overwhelmed 
with tears. Miss Cadogan says that she has set her heart on going to the Cape to 
visit the spot where he was killed3 on the anniversary of his death4—and the 
scheme is generally approved here. 

After tea with Lady Erroll etc. in the Billiard Room—I had a set-to with Office 
Papers. The Queen's footman informed me at 6 o'clock that I was invited to dine 
with her that night. 

Went to Drawing Room, ushered in by the ancient red footman, at 8.30 to be 
punctual—though the Queen sometimes does not come till 9 or past—first—soon 
Lord Sackville came—then the 3 ladies in low gowns complaining of the cold— 
Ponsonby and Edwards made up the party—we sat for nearly 4 an hour—when 
a man out of livery threw open the door and said ‘The Queen’. 

We immediately went out, I following the Ladies, who ranged themselves 
along the wall next the door, we stood near—and the Queen came down the stairs 
opposite—all in black even to her Cap and Princess Beatrice in white. 

We all bowed—as the Queen swept by along the passage by the ante-room into 
the Dining room, bowing a salutation to me. Lady Erroll told me to sit on Princess 
Beatrice’s right hand—i.e. next but one to the Queen—who called to Miss Cadogan 
that she was placing herself wrong and was to sit next me—Lady Erroll on the 
Queen’s left hand—Ponsonby at bottom of table with Edwards on one side and 
Miss Pitt on the other. 

Dinner good—Plates white china with bunches of Pink heather surrounded the 
crown in gold. 2 Candelabra of Bronze were the lights on the table. 

The Queen began by enquiring after my fatheré—Princess Beatrice not- 
withstanding a dreadful cough and cold, was full of lively conversation—with a 
very graceful and eager manner and a voice just like that of the Prince of Wales 
and his brothers, rolling the r’s as all the family do. She said she had not seen me 
since Monza—when I left the Royal train, after attending the Queen on her visit 
to the King and Queen of Italy,” during her stay at Baveno.® I said I had looked 


1'local' added by Sandon on I.h. page. 

2At Abergeldie in Oct. 1879, following the death of the prince imperial. 

3Near Itelezi Ridge. 

^1 June 1879. 

*'The queen’s youngest daughter, born 1857. 

$'The 2nd earl of Harrowby, a member of Palmerston's first cabinet, 1855-7. 

718 Apr. 1879. 

8The queen stayed at the Villa Clara at Baveno, on the western shore of Lake 
Maggiore, from 28 March to 23 Apr. 1879. Sandon was at Baveno as minister in 
attendance from 12 to 18 Apr. 1879. He accompanied the queen on her journey to 
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in at Baveno a few weeks ago to see it in its Summer dress, feeling bound in duty 
as I was in the neighbourhood—at which the Queen smiled. She seemed to think 
it would be terribly hot there, and feared Mosquitoes, which Princess Beatrice 
would not allow would be there. They asked me about Venice, where the Queen 
said a Villa was offered her. I spoke much of the smells to Princess Beatrice, 
as I thought the place would be dangerous for them—and the Queen asking 
what I was saying I replied that it was only that it was necessary if going about 
Venice to have Eau de Cologne always with one—which amused them. 

The Princess spoke much of the horrors of smells abroad. I described our 
Alpine drives—but it is rather nervous work, as the Court around the table talk 
very little, or only in a low tone, so that all one says is heard, and the Queen and 
Princess if one talks to one’s other neighbour generally hear and in a very kind 
way take up the subject, and ask one about it. 

I described Biarritz! to them—and the sad appearance of the Villa Eugénie2— 
as to which both heartily responded. The Queen told me that the Empress had 
the locket which was hung to his neck all stained with blood—that she had looked 
at it—but could not bear often. His Sword brought by Bishop Colenso’s3— 
she wanted to know if I knew anything of Colenso—I said I only knew him from 
his unwise letters about Cetywayo 4—and from a disagreeable recollection of his 
Arithmetic book5 in my early youth é—son"7 was alluded to—and they told me 
of the Empress’ wish to see all who had known him, and that she had now gone 
through innumerable such interviews—and that she was hoping to recover the 
Uniform. The Queen spoke of all this with the eager countenance full of varying 
and intense expression and emotion which is so peculiar to her. Mr. Cunliffe 
Brooke's? recent marriage? was also a topic—the Frank Cecils!0 —Huntleys! etc. 
She asked if Mary was abroad with me etc. in her very gracious way. 


Monza to meet King Umberto and Queen Margherita on 18 Apr., and then returned 
to England (R.A., Queen Victoria's Journal, March—Apr. 1879; Queen Victoria to 
Beaconsfield, 1 Apr. 1879, Hughenden Papers, Box 83; Sandon to Beaconsfield, 
15 Apr. 1879, Hughenden Papers, Box 82; Sandon to his wife, 20 Apr. 1879, 
Harrowby Papers, xlv). 

1Sandon was at Biarritz earlier in the autumn (Sandon to Beaconsfield, 4 Oct. 
1879, Hughenden Papers, Box 142). 

2'The former imperial residence at Biarritz. 

3John William Colenso, bishop of Natal. 

*Colenso had been a vigorous champion of the cause of the Zulus under their ruler 
Cetywayo (of whose name there are a number of English versions). 

5Colenso had been the author or joint-author of several school textbooks on 
mathematics, published in the years 1834-43. 

S'l'hat is, no doubt, at Harrow, where Colenso had been a master from 1839 to 
1842 and had exercised a lasting influence on the teaching of mathematics. The 
passage ‘she wanted . . . youth’ has been added by Sandon on the I.h. page; hence 
the odd syntax. 

7 Frank E. Colenso, who had returned to England from Natal. 

8 William Cunliffe Brooks, Conservative M.P., Cheshire (East). 

9On 5 Nov. 1879 to Jane, daughter of Colonel Sir David Davidson, late of the 
Bengal army. It was his second marriage. The wedding reception was held at 
Aboyne Castle, Aberdeenshire, the seat of the marquess of Huntly (see below). 

10 Lord Francis Cecil and his wife Edith; he was Lady Sandon’s nephew; she was 
Cunliffe Brooks's younger daughter by his first marriage. 

11 The rrth marquess of Huntly and his wife Amy; he had been a lord in waiting, 
1870-3; his wife was Cunliffe Brooks's elder daughter by his first marriage. 
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When Dessert was over we all rose, and The Queen led the way with the Prin- 
cess into the Drawing Room—the ladies moved to the fire, and as I came in the 
Queen advanced in her own graceful dignified way to me, and asked me what was 
settled about further Cabinets—I said they were put off till Tuesday! unless 
something unexpected occurs. 

I told her that the condition of Ireland and probable famine in certain districts, 
had occupied us largely. She seemed much concerned—but re-assured when I 
said it was likely only to be partial and not to be expected till next year, so there was 
time for preparation. She said we must not repeat the mistakes of the Famine 
Relief of 1847, when much harm was done—and she agreed thoroughly with my 
remarks that we must avoid, if possible, giving imperial funds. 

She began of herself about Afghanistan—and said she was very anxious that 
we should not rashly give it up—and that she was very uneasy about the scheme 
(on which Lord Beaconsfield? and Salisbury? (specially) are so hot) for giving up 
Herat to Persia—of whom she had a great distrust. She said it was a great mis- 
fortune that we were dealing with regard to this matter with two powers Persia 
and Russia whom we could not trust at all, and that therefore we should be very 
shy of giving up our power in that direction. She spoke very earnestly about this— 
as a subject which gave her great anxiety. We somehow got upon the odious 
Society papers—as The World Truth etc.—and Mrs. Langtry4 and Mrs. West5 
whose Photographs were sold in the shops in a bad way. I told her of Mr. Labou- 
chere’s§ connexion with Lord Taunton,’ and of his annoyance in old days about 
his bad character.® 

The Queen spoke most strongly against these papers, which I said I thought 
people ought to forbid their houses—in which she quite agreed—and urged that 
something ought to be done, begged me to think of it—saying suddenly, so that 
I was quite taken aback—in a very emphatic way, ‘With your very high character 
could you not do something ?’ I was rather upset and said it was very good of Her 
Majesty—but it was most difficult—we must all discourage them in our own 
circles. I thought if leading ladies would discountenance them good might come— 
but the Clubs were a difficulty. She said yes she feared Clubs were centres of a 
good deal of wretched scandal—but said that after all there were leading ladies 
who took the right view and might act—that she wished her own sons would 
discourage them. At one moment she turned round and said with eagerness that 
though of course she was glad duelling was abolished, she could not help feeling 
that a lower tone existed than formerly. I said I feared the feeling of chivalry was 
very much weakened—and she lamented it and thoroughly agreed.9 

We then got upon the Empress and Captain Carey's!? case—about which she 


111 Nov. 1879. 

2Beaconsfield to the queen, 5 Nov. 1879, R.A., B. 62/27. 

3 Salisbury to the queen, 27 Oct. 1879, R.A., N. 37/37. 

4Lily Langtry, the actress. 

5Mrs. Mary Cornwallis- West, of Ruthin Castle, North Wales. 

$Henry Labouchere, founder and proprietor of Truth. 

7 Labouchere's uncle; Henry Labouchere, 1st Baron Taunton, Colonial Secretary, 
1855-8. 

8 This sentence added by Sandon on l.h. page. 

9 This sentence also added by Sandon on I.h. page. 

10 Jahleel Brenton Carey, who had been with the prince imperial at the time of his 
death. 
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spoke with great indignation, and with looks like fire ‘of such a disgrace as had 
never fallen before on the army of England'. 

The cowardice, the vulgarity of the man, the letter to The Christian newspaper 1 
—everything shewing so much selfishness and the absence of all physical or moral 
courage. The thing seemed to touch her to the quick—she said he ought to be 
punished—and now he had got off scot free!2 She thought he could not be 
received by his Regiment,3 and that every soldier she had seen from the Cape was 
entirely against him. We then spoke of Wolseley,4 whom she said the army hated, 
but who certainly managed to get very good men around him. It was most 
touching her noble feeling about the honour of the army—and the way in which 
she kindled at the idea of the disgrace which Captain Carey had brought upon it 
and the Country. 

The conversation was a long and animated one—she leaning on a stand suppor- 
ting a Candelabrum—having drunk her coffee—and I with mine in my hand 
which I did not like to drink—both of us gradually moving round. This, as usual 
in the interviews I have had on public matters, took place at one end of the room— 
the others standing silent or talking in whispers near the fire or at the other end— 
unless Princess Beatrice picked out one for conversation. 

The Queen bowed, and I backed away5—she then talked to Ponsonby—I 
joined the others and she summoned from the Billiard room the rest of the Court— 
Dr. Marshall and Mr. Sahl and Dr. Prophit—her Commissioner6 who had dined 
with them—and she spoke a little to all the circle in turn. She then retired with 
the Princess and Lady Erroll—and we all went to the Billiard Room and Pyra- 
mids 7—at which I played atrociously. 

Later—at 11—went to smoking room for a pleasant $ hour—with Dr. Marshall, 
Mr. Sahl—and Dr. Prophit—and heard all about the Estate—cold crossing an 
open Court. Wild tempestuous wind. 


Sunday November 9 

A dull rainy morning— Breakfast was hurried over to enable the Dining Room 
to be prepared for Service. At 10.30 we met in the Billiard Room—and shortly 
went into the Dining Room. The young Clergyman*—fair with high colour in 
black gown and bands stood behind Red Cloth desk? in Bay Window—3 rows of 
respectable looking old servants on his left—on his right first 3 chairs—one larger 
than the rest with a little round table—for The Queen, with Lady Erroll on her 
left—behind, Miss Pitt and Miss Ethel Cadogan—behind, Ponsonby first—then 
myself, Edwards, Sahl and Dr. Marshall.10 


1 Carey to The Christian, dated 25 Aug. 1879; printed, The Times, 28 Aug. 1879, 
with what appears to be an obvious error. 

?'The verdict of a court martial on Carey had not been upheld; he had been allowed 
to resume his military duties. 

3'T'he 98th. 

*Sir Garnet Wolseley, commander-in-chief and high commissioner, Natal, 
‘Transvaal and adjacent territories. 

5In her journal for this day the queen referred to ‘Lord Sandon, who has just 
arrived, and is so pleasant’ (R.A., Queen Victoria’s Journal, 8 Nov. 1879). 

Alexander Profeit, commissioner (factor) at Balmoral. 

7Snooker. 

8Dr. D. J. Fergusson, of Strathblane. 

9 That is, a desk covered with a red cloth. 

10Sketch-plan of dining-room, as prepared for the service, on l.h. page. 
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We all sat for.a while—and rose when the Queen came in. Service began with 
a Psalm—1 think xo3rd. Then an extemporary Prayer—all standing—good and 
simple—speaking of the tendency to be ensnared and engrossed by the World 
etc. We then sat down and the Minister said ‘ Read in Old Testament so and so'— 
another Psalm I think—then a part of one of the last Chapters of St. John—a read 
Sermon followed—on ‘Philip—Lord shew us the Father and it sufficeth us. 
Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not 
known me Philip? He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’! A good sermon— 
well delivered in a reverential tone—beginning with the hopeless search of the 
human Soul for God, and its inability to realise the great spiritual Being—but 
that a study of our Lord and an acquaintance with Him and His character solved 
the difficulty and gave rest to the Soul and comfort in all distresses. 

Another prayer (beginning with The Lord’s Prayer) followed, in which The 
Queen was prayed for very simply and well—and then the Benediction. 

The Queen left and we followed.? 

I was reminded of the two other Sundays—when I have been at Service with 
Her Majesty—and been much touched by hearing her prayed for her [sic] in her 
presence—first in 1878 at Osborne—when the Dean of Westminster, Stanley, 
shortly after the occupation of Cyprus, preached a very interesting historical 
sermon upon past of the island and the prospects of the East from the text (as 
to Elijah and the cloud from the sea on Carmel) ‘there is nothing’ 3—and 
secondly, at Baveno—the April of this year4 in Mr. Henfrey’s5 beautiful little 
Chapel.ó 

I stayed in my room till luncheon—when I had some talk with Mr. Campbell,? 
the young, rather solid, fresh and good natured looking, Minister of Crathie— 
the Parish of Balmoral. The afternoon was very wet, but Ponsonby, Edwards, 
Sahl, Lord Sackville and I took a very rapid constitutional in Waterproofs among 
the paths and roads above the Castle. The Queen drove in an open Victoria, head 
up, with the usual gray horsed outrider, in the afternoon. We all stood in a line 
as she passed, with our hats off and bowed. At all the points where the roads meet 
you generally find a Policeman on the watch—a necessary precaution, as last year, 
and I believe this, 1 or 2 madmen have been prowling about. 

Tea at 5.30 at a little round table in a corner of the Billiard Room is a pleasant 
circumstance in the day. Lady Erroll sits in one corner of the sofa, and puts me 
in what she calls the Minister’s seat, the further corner by the fire—Lord Sackville, 
Edwards, and the 2 other ladies are generally the whole party. The footman 
again came to tell me ‘The Queen invites you to Dinner tonight’—and as we were 
a small party it was in the Little Library. Princess Beatrice was kept away by 
cold—and as we went in, after the usual bows, Lady Erroll told me to sit next 
to the Queen on the right—Miss Pitt being on my other side and Ponsonby, 
Edwards, Lord Sackville and the 3 ladies made up the party. It was a small round 


1A very nearly accurate rendering of John 14: 8, 9. 

2*We had Service (Scotch) at home—good prayer—and a good sermon from a 
young minister Mr. Ferguson from near Glasgow’ (Sandon to his wife, 9 Nov. 1879, 
Harrowby Papers, xlv). 

3 Cabinet Journal, p. 44. 

4Easter Sunday, 13 Apr. 1879. 

5'The owner of the Villa Clara, where the queen had stayed. 

6 Paragraph added by Sandon on l.h. page. 

7Rev. Archibald Campbell, minister of Crathie and Braemar. 
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Table pushed into the window—with just room for the servants to serve—the 
rest of the room near the door being free—2 gilt candelabra with trophies of 
stags’ heads were the lights on each side of a pretty silver group of figures and 
animals on black marble in the centre. 

No silver plates are ever used—and daily, the same services for dinner—as well 
as for Dessert (a pretty one with a border of conventional thistles in brown, 
gilt and blue—with gilt monogram in centre). The Pears always labelled with 
their names for Dessert. The cooking is remarkably good both at luncheon 
and dinner, with a very unusual variety of dishes—Champagne and Sherry 
excellent. 

I was alarmed at sitting for the first time actually next to the Queen. She was 
rather abstracted—though kind and gracious as usual—and was constantly 
drawing in her breath through her nose and rather throwing up her head, which I 
often observe when she is thinking of things and is perhaps rather annoyed or 
worried. She asked very much after Victoria Freke! and her children—and about 
Mary. She rather smiled when I spoke of Victoria's boys being poisoned by 
drains, and said that formerly we never heard of such things. I told her of our 
proposed Winter at the Isle of Wight—she said she thought the South of it would 
suit—and recommended us to think of Steephill Castle, where the Empress of 
Austria was—and asked her ladies about other houses for us. We talked about the 
delicacy of Mary's family—and she spoke about the health of all three of Mr. 
Poyntz's? daughters 3—Spencer* was then mentioned—and she said how wrong 
he was to injure himself with over-hunting*—and how pretty his wifeó is—only 
now ‘a little too fat, which spoils her’ laughing. 

I told her it was so strange to think of Spencer having been my fag at Harrow 
and having brought up my breakfast regularly,” but I do not think she understood 
what it meant. This Dinner was rather shy work, as I thought I ought not to 
originate topics, and we missed the Princess’ bright and constant conversation. 

Lady Erroll on the Queen’s left started matters of family interest—and Miss 
Pitt and I talked, as is the fashion, in a low voice, the Queen sometimes taking up 
our topics—and sometimes asking Lord Sackville questions across Lady Erroll. 
After dinner the Queen stood up and raising her glass, said ‘ The Prince of Wales’ 
—and so did we all, drinking to his health on his birthday.8 

After dinner, the Queen said nothing more to me, and after some little conver- 
sation with some of her people in the Drawing Room retired. We went as usual 
to the Billiard Room, and Ponsonby, Miss Pitt, Lady Erroll and I looked over the 
print books of all Sir J. Reynolds’ works. 


1 Lady Sandon’s younger sister; wife of William Evans-Freke, eldest son and heir 
of the 7th Baron Carbery. . 

2 William Stephen Poyntz of Midgham, Berks., and Cowdray, Suss. 

3 Poyntz had 3 daughters. The eldest married the 18th Baron Clinton; the second 
married the 4th Earl Spencer; the youngest married the 2nd marquess of Exeter, 
and was the mother of Lady Sandon. 

4The sth earl; Poyntz’s grandson; Lady Sandon’s first cousin. 

5He resigned the mastership of the Pytchley in 1878. 

S Charlotte, daughter of Frederick Seymour and great granddaughter of the rst 
marquess of Hertford. 

7Sandon and Spencer had been in the Headmaster’s House at Harrow, Sandon 
having entered three years earlier than Spencer. 

89 Nov. 
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Monday November ro 

A brilliant frosty morning. The air quite enchanting. My rooms I like much 
more—the sun pours in all the early part of the day and nothing can be more 
comfortable.1 Every morning about 11.30 The Queen goes out. This morning 
a shaggy brown pony was led to Her Porch by a black dressed groom—and a white 
set of steps placed by it. Shortly I saw The Queen pass mounted on it, thickly 
packed up in Black—with a broad brimmed black hat—Miss Pitt and Miss Cado- 
gan walking with her—a groom and gillies walking. 

I went out alone by the Ballater drive. (Alas! for the recently-planted pines and 
firs of all sorts in rows by the roads—already nearly touching the sides—each in a 
trim round border.) 

I strolled a little by the brown clear rushing Dee—whose loud rippling rush 
over the rocks you hear all over the place and near hills—a pleasant walk broken 
by birch and pines along the banks—heather juniper bilberry etc. in tangles— 
here and up the hill sides. I crossed the principal bridge (alas! a low lattice Iron 
one of one span, painted pea-green and white) with charming river views of 
bends and meadows grazed by rough black cattle—bounded by folds of brown 
near hills and distant bits of low blue mountain tops. I climbed up to Crathie 
Church—an ugly square structure—with 2 or 3 carpenter's Gothic windows— 
a round belfry and a modern Gothic (Ecclesiastical) chimney. 

The position, however, on a grassy knoll at the edge of rough hill side, a few 
trees grouped around the smooth grass platform commanding the Valley, river, 
and hills, is very pleasant. I sketched—and felt I could not breathe too much 
of this light fragrant air—wandered up to a farm looking over Balmoral, and got 
endless pretty peeps of the picturesque groups of the Castle Buildings. 

Miss Pitt left today. 

After luncheon—as soon as the Queen's having gone out driving in her choco- 
late—to red? lined Victoria—with her gray horses—set free the household, 
Ponsonby, Miss Cadogan, Lord Sackville, Edwards and I walked across the 
River—at the rapid rate they always use—to The Bush farm as it is called. 
The road is up a bare hillside (Colonel Farquharson’s) opposite the Castle. There 
is a stream and there are the ever charming wild views—a group of wretched 
cottages—a neat one white and slate—one floor—door in centre—and tidy rooms 
is the Bush—the farm and original home of the Browns—now occupied by John 
Brown’s brother3—a broad faced, bright countenanced, fair, smiling tall and 
stout woman received us, warmly in a tidy parlour—hung round with Royal 
prints—a flaxen haired little girl was sent for ‘ Victoria, where are you? Come and 
make your Curtsey’ etc. All the household on best of terms with the people, and 
many jokes passed. Goodnatured, fair rosy canny-eyed Mr. Brown came to 
shake hands with us as we went away—after Mrs. Brown had helped us all to 
whisky and scones. 

Locknagar 4—magnificent view from their door—a small mountain in its smart 
dress. 

Late Tea as usual on return. 

I am struggling through the disagreeable Carey correspondence which the 
Queen desires me to read, and upon which she wishes me to write an opinion for 


1Sketch-plan on I.h. page of bedroom and dressing-room. 

2Sandon originally wrote ‘brown’, and then substituted * chocolate—to red’. 
3William Brown. 

4Lochnagar; mountain to the south of Balmoral. 
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her, as Duke of Richmond,! Cross? Cranbrook,? Lord Cairns,4 Northcote5 and 
her household have had to do.6 It arises from a Miss Scotchburn? having sent to 
the Empress Captain Carey’s first letter—a very long one—to his wife announcing 
the catastrophe—beginning ‘I am a ruined man’—full of selfishness and low 
feeling, and very little sense of the terrible loss of the Prince—saying ‘I may be 
blamed for the Camp ’—showing he had been reckless from having been laughed 
at formerly for extra care—but letting out to my mind the secret why so little 
care was taken by any one respecting the Prince’s expeditions by saying that 
nobody expected enemies there—a General officer having announced publicly 
that no Zulus were within miles.8 

Later, the Empress finds that the Gaulois correspondents and others had been 
seen by Carey, who had thrown blame on the Prince's military conduct of the 
affair. He is asked by the Duke of Bassano,’ in reply to a long and disagreeable 
letter from him (Carey), offering to give information to the Empress after his 
return to England to explain the differences between his letters to his wife and 
his public statements. He shuffles about the matter—and the whole correspon- 
dence which reveals a low-minded vulgar and intensely selfish man gives great 
pain to the Empress—who behaves admirably about it—and excites the keenest 
indignation on the part of the Queen.10 

Lord and Lady Huntley—he in full green highland dress—she white and dia- 
monds—to dinner. He on left of Queen at dinner (talking loud and looking very 
handsome) Princess Beatrice in high black gown and white lace, looking interesting 
from cold—on right—I next—then Lady Huntley and Lord Sackville, Ponsonby, 
and the ladies, 

The Queen seemed in good spirits—asked me again about the Carey’s [sic] 
letters. I had much talk with Princess about cruelty to animals in the South— 
and with the Queen across her, about our Monza visit—which had amused her— 
Depretis!! who looked old—the dreadful dull appearance when we entered the 
central hall with all the people ranged about it—the dulness [sic] of the Palace— 
I told the Queen of my arrest at Milan—in the year 184912—she asked who with? 
I said Mr. Raglan Somerset!? and Mr. Ryder!4—and then described the grand 


1Charles Henry Gordon-Lennox, 6th duke of Richmond, lord president of the 
council, 

?Richard Assheton Cross, Home Secretary. 

3 Gathorne Gathorne-Hardy, 1st Viscount Cranbrook, Secretary for India. 

*Hugh McCalmont Cairns, 1st Earl Cairns, lord chancellor. 

5Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, chancellor of the exchequer. 

S'T'hese and numerous other documents relating to the death of the prince im- 
perial are in R.A., R.5-10. 

"Miss Olivia Scotchburn of Dartmouth. See her letter to the Empress Eugénie, 
23 July 1879 (copy), R.A., R.7/64. 

8 Carey to his wife, dated ‘12 Midnight 1 June’, 1879 (copy), R.A., R.5/15. In his 
account of this letter Sandon was evidently relying on his memory. 

? Member of the empress's entourage. 

URA., R.5—10, passim. 

11Agostino Depretis, president of the Italian council of ministers at the time of 
the queen's visit to Monza. 

12Sandon’s story of his adventure probably grew in the telling. 

138ee p. 84 n. 12. 

14Probably Dudley Henry Ryder, Sandon's first cousin. 
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sight in the Duomo, when Radetsky! attended a ‘Te Deum’ with his Moorish 
Guard in Red Turkish dress and Turbans. She alluded to Maximilian’s residence 
at Monza. 

Princess Beatrice spoke a good deal about the Archduchess of Austria? who 
she says is clever and nice—pitied the young King of Spain? for having to marry 
again so soon ^—asked if I knew him and said he was very pleasing and good. 

The Queen, after dinner J think, when we all stood in a separate group round 
the Drawing Room, spoke of her anxiety to have the speeches at Guildhall.5 

Isaid I was very glad to escape—and she thoroughly agreed as to the weariness 
of these functions when once seen. She asked me if we had settled in Cabinet 
what Lord Beaconsfield was to say. I said ‘No.’ 

Game of ‘battle’4—after the Queen retired—in the Billiard Room with Lord 
and Lady Huntley and Court. 

Smoked with him, Captain Edwards—Sahl and Marshall. He in favour of 
change as to sale of Mortgaged Estates etc.—much annoyed at Bright's Man- 
chester speech 7—which he said had quite upset Hartington’s—as Bright’s speech 
(which I had to answer) this year on the Agricultural Commission had done to 
Hartington this summer in House of Commons.® 


Tuesday November 119 

Beautiful morning again. 

How charming the view is from the Dining Room windows, across the more 
formal lawn, with its uprights, through the little white barked weeping Birch, 
scattered here and there, to the brown rushing river with its white rippling waves— 
and the bank opposite in warm dress of Scotch Fir—a cottage or two sitting 
sheltered underneath—and folds of brown hills stretching away to the left of the 
landscape. Busy finishing Carey correspondence and writing my note upon it 
for The Queen—a delicate and difficult matter. 

Lady Erroll kindly called at about 12 this morning to take me out—and we went 
through the grounds, first to enquire after the old and favourite keeper Grant!0— 
who is dying, to the Queen’s great concern—of softening of the brain. 

They live in a substantial pretty granite cottage (of which there are many on 
knolls, and peeping out of thickets of trees, all about the place)—with a bright 
view across the Dee from the grassy platform on which it is built. 

His nice simple-mannered wife came to the door—with a look of great sorrow 
in her face—and gave a sad account of a bad night—and spoke with a touching 
simple faith to Lady Erroll. ‘The Queen has seen him, and he seemed to know her. 


1 Sandon should have written ‘ Radetzky’. 

2'T'he Archduchess Maria Christina, who was betrothed to the king of Spain. ’ 

3Alfonso XII. 

4His first wife, Queen María de las Mercedes, had died in June 1878, some 5 
months after their marriage. 

5At the lord mayor's banquet, 10 Nov. 1879. 

6Sandon is probably referring here to ‘bottle pool’, a game played on a billiard 
table. He may have misunderstood the name of the game. 

725 Oct. 1879. 

8Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 3rd ser., ccxlvii, cols. 1499, 1514 and 1520, 4 
July 1879. 

9*r2' in MS. 

10John Grant, head keeper. 
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Thence we went to Dr. Prophit’s—a pleasant house on the same slope— 
H.M.'s Factor (or Commissioner) and sat with a nervous low-spirited—paunchy 
Mrs. Prophit, in a drawing room, with the last Mignonette of the year upon the 
Table. We then crossed the Suspension bridge at a beautiful turn of the River— 
and called at the Manse—being received by young Mrs. Campbell—a ladylike 
tall young person ín black, and shortly joined by the comfortable Mr. Campbell, 
who is like a Sir L. Stamer! on a larger scale. Fine prints of many members of the 
Royal Family here, as in all the houses, adorned the walls of the cheerful drawing 
room (the house being built by the Queen), whose Bay Window looks across a 
pleasant garden to the Dee, which sweeps round it, and gives the Minister fine 
salmon, when he fishes from his bank side. The Duchess of Connaught,? of 
whom they both spoke very warmly, was the latest addition to their Gallery. 

Lady Erroll spoke much to me of the Queen's natural shyness, and of how much 
she disliked being looked at—which made public functions, unless her thoughts 
were diverted by great enthusiasm or something which arrested and interested 
the attention, very trying to her. 

She, as all the ladies, speak much of her extreme kindness and thoughtfulness 
for every one. 

These are very trying moments to them all, when, as has not seldom occurred. 
here—they know that madmen are about—and are obliged to have people specially 
watching when either the Queen or the Princess go out. 

This morning about 11.30—I saw the Queen pass my windows—walking at a 
most rapid pace with Miss Cadogan—her gown tucked up very high, so that one 
could see her rapid springing step—a round black broad hat as usual—two Dogs— 
I think collies—galloping about—and at about 20 yards behind—the 2 gillies in 
Scotch Dress—the old John Brown in black jacket—a young pleasant companion 
in gray. 

Lady Erroll told me that the Queen, generally every day went into some 
cottage to chat with the people—that she was ordered to go out twice a day, and 
told her that she felt a different person if she did so. 

After luncheon, at 3.15, Miss Cadogan, Ponsonby, Sahl, Lord Sackville and 
I walked, by the distillery—and pretentious Free Church—to call on an old 
widow, Mrs. Peter Farquharson, who lives in a row of the Queen’s single floor 
cottages above Abergeldie. Nice old talkative woman, very friendly to the house- 
hold, and full of jokes. Great fun as to her hiding them in a Cupboard when the 
Queen came. 

Her nice little parlour hung with Royal pictures—the nice picture of the Queen 
and her signature 1877—and here, or elsewhere a pretty one of the Queen of [sic] 
a white pony, a Gillie leading 1867. A table set out with Royal presents of which 
she was very proud—she showed us a wooden box brought by the Queen from 
Switzerland and an ormolu [sic] little cup with a black-faced and legged little 
figure looking into it (which she said she supposed was a Zulu), brought by the 
Queen this year from Italy. 

We asked her if she had seen the Empress (Eugénie)—she said she had only seen 
her pass one day—and seemed a little affronted she had not called—we said she 
was very pretty—she said rather indignantly, repeating it over again—but 
‘she’s na so pretty as The Queen’. 

1Sir Lovelace Stamer, rector and archdeacon of Stoke-upon-Trent, prebendary 
of Lichfield. 

2Princess Louise of Prussia, who married the duke on 13 March 1879. 
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This evening Mr. Campbell dined—and I had some talk with him about the 
Disestablishment movement—which he thought was here chiefly clerical, and 
had been discouraged by the Ministers finding that the poorer classes rejected it. 

Dinner in the Dining Room—I sat on left next the Queen, Lady Erroll on my 
left. 

'The Queen was more cheerful and looked brighter than ever, and we talked a 
great deal. She was interested to hear of our visit, and on Miss Cadogan telling 
her as Dinner began, about Mrs. Farquharson’s ‘na so pretty as the Queen’ 
laughed very heartily. I thanked her for letting me see Lytton's! letters from 
India2—she said he was always rather long.? 

I spoke to her of his interesting long despatches as to the future of Afghanistan. 
She spoke of the too certain treachery of the Ámeer.^ 

She talked a great deal of our family—said she remembered my dear mother 5 
very well—asked what brothers I had—asked whether Lord D. Stuart, with the 
love of the Poles, was not my Uncle&—and therefore I had a right to the anti- 
Russian feelings—which I have and which are hers—I told her his story, as to 
marriage,” Duchess of St. Albans? etc. in which she was much interested— 
also as to Henry? being after all nearly head of Coutts' Bank.10 

She said ‘What a quantity of cousins you have from your father’s side!’ ‘Yes’ 
I said ‘seventeen and many whom I can never remember.’ 

She spoke highly of Lady Burdett-Coutts.11 

She told me tonight, or last night, that she could not but think that some day 
we should have to fight it out with Russia—of whose duplicity she spoke very 
strongly—adding after an air of much thought that she did not think however 
that the Emperor was aware of it. I said I feared we could not in general politics 
take account of this—but only of acts. She said, drawing herself up, and raising 
her head in her dignified and peculiar way, that he had no business in his position 
to let himself be led. 

She told me with apparent satisfaction that the Duchess of Buccleugh!2 had 
told her that there seemed every probability of Mr. Gladstone not succeeding in 
Midlothian!3 (Lady Erroll’s opinion agreed with this). I told her of Lord 
Huntley’s indignation with Mr. Bright’s Manchester bitter speech—she was 


lEdward Robert Bulwer Lytton, 2nd Baron Lytton, viceroy of India. 

2Numerous letters from Lytton to the queen in R.A., N. 36-7. 

3'This probably refers especially to Lytton’s letter to the queen of 23 Oct. 1879, 
R.A., N. 37/32. See also ibid., Queen Victoria's Journal, 10 Nov. 1879. 

4Mohammed Yakub Khan. 

5Frances, daughter of the 1st marquess of Bute. 

$Sandon's uncle; son of the rst marquess of Bute; an active sympathizer with 
Polish aspirations. 

7In 1824 he married, as her second husband, Christine, daughter of Lucien 
Bonaparte. 

8Harriet Coutts, widow and heiress of Thomas Coutts, whose second wife she 
had been, married the 9th duke of St. Albans in 1827. The bridegroom was much 
younger than the bride. 

? Henry Dudley Ryder, Sandon’s younger brother. 

10 He was a partner. 

11 Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Sandon’s first cousin once removed. 

12 Charlotte, wife of the 5th duke of Buccleuch and mother of the earl of Dalkeith, 
Conservative M.P., Midlothian. 

13'T'he seat for which Gladstone was campaigning. 
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pleased to hear it of Lord Huntley and spoke strongly against the trying to set 
class against class. 

I said I had a strong feeling that things would never go well, without our show- 
ing a British force in Herat—in which the Queen seemed to agree—and I added 
that I did hope that we should not be prevented from doing what was really best 
in these very great matters, by considerations connected with the approaching 
termination of the term of this Parliament. I said I thought we must take the 
chance of the political results at home, and in such a very grave affair, treat it 
simply on its merits. She fully agreed to this, and said she thought there was too 
often a lack of courage (I understood her to mean, in the Government). 

After dinner we did not go into the Drawing Room, but when we rose, she stood 
in the middle for a while, as if thinking, while the Princess and 2 ladies went to the 
Fire, Lady Erroll and I stood with our backs to the corner window W. Billiard 
Room (Lady Erroll very cold in low gown}—Mr. Campbell with back to serving 
table in centre window—Ponsonby, and Mr. Sahl at other end, all whispering 
low at intervals. Princess looking very pretty and interesting (she constantly 
watches one’s conversation with the Queen at dinner and joins in) in a high black 
gown with much old white lace in front, and a very pretty set of pink coral, cross 
and ear-rings. (The Queen by the bye—generally wears a large black locket 
surrounded by[ ]! flowers of large diamonds—with ‘Alice’ in diamonds in the 
centre.) The Queen then crossed to Mr. Campbell and talked some time to him— 
then to Ponsonby and Mr. Sahl—with whom the princess had been keeping up a 
brisk and eager conversation in German in her soft clear voice. 

Billiards after dinner—and smoked with Mr. Campbell, Sah! and Marshall. 

What a tempestuous night. The Queen was so worried by the windows which 
would shake at Dinner—but laughed about it, though she evidently could not 
bear the noise. 


Wednesday November 12? 

Wild snow storms rushing down from the hills—hard frost—gleams of sun 
between. 

This morning as I dressed the Piper was marching and playing indoors round 
the passages—generally I see him at about 8.30 a.m. piping round the gravel 
platform of the House—and during dinner, and sometimes luncheon, we have 
his melody ( ?)5—wild however and appropriate to the place. 

I sent my note on Captain Carey, with some qualms as to its perhaps too free 
language, to the Queen in a box this morning 4—wrote journal after breakfast, 
which is a great labour—and worked hard at a quantity of Board of Trade papers— 
wrote determined final memorandum on my Shipping Casualties investigations 
re-hearing act5—and on the new Rules which are needed immediately—in 


1After the word ‘by’ there is a small sketch of the locket and surrounding jewels. 
‘Alice’ probably refers to Princess Alice, the queen’s second daughter, grand duchess 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, who had died in 1878. 

2°73’ in MS. 

3Sandon's note of interrogation. 

*Sandon to the queen, dated 11 Nov. 1879, R.A., R. 9/40. 

5Shipping Casualties Investigation Re-hearing Act of 1879. The bill embodied 
in this act had been introduced in the Commons by Sandon on 25 July 1879; it 
became law on 15 Aug. 1879. 
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opposition to Mr. Rothery 1 (and rather Mr. Farrer) who seem to want to neutral- 
ize it. Walked with Lord Sackville before luncheon to what they call ‘the Mer- 
chant’s’ a general store held in a capital Granite House built by the Queen on the 
hill-side near several of the Cottages. Nice civil middle-aged Scotch woman and 
2 daughters, with all of whom Lord Sackville shook hands—shewed us plaide— 
I chose 2 beautiful green hunting Stuart plaid and one red Stuart (Royal)—and 
ordered 3 Stuart hoods made after a pattern given by the Princess Royal?—and 
much recommended by Lord Sackville. 

While the Bill was made out Mrs. Simmonds took us into her gay parlour full 
of Royal prints on the walls—showed us a Photograph book with many large 
Royal portraits as well as those of the Household, and made us have some excellent 
Locknagar whiskey, which she said would do us good in the intense cold wind, 
which was no doubt very bitter, and from time to time brought on scuds of anow. 

We had great jokes at luncheon about my great purchases, which are supposed 
to have amazed the Merchant’s Widow. 

In the afternoon, I remained at home to work at papers and journal—and only 
got out at about } to 5 o’clock—very dusk for 20 minutes fresh air, which I got in 
bitter wind on the hill over the Kitchen Garden—a nice winding road commanding 
the Castle, of which I never tire—and the Winding River. 

Mr. and Mrs. Campbell at tea—cheerful—great jokes as usual. 

Wrote and did papers till Dinner. 

No strangers, the Princess kept in her room by cold, only 7 in small Library— 
so it was snug—Lady Erroll, Miss Cadogan, Miss Drummond,? Edwards, Lord 
Sackville—and self—I on the Queen’s right hand tonight. 

On sitting down she whispered that she had to thank me for my note on the 
Carey papers—and went on to say that she heard there was a talk of bringing the 
case again before the public when Parliament meets—' which would be dreadful’ 
and that we must all try to prevent it—I quite agreed, and said that I feared Sir 
H. Havelock^ would be not unlikely to stir it. She evidently knew he was not 
quite right. 

One always misses Princess Beatrice, who gives a great charm to the Dinners 
by her brightness, and very intelligent and cultivated conversation— Lady 
Erroll tells me nobody knows her value—that she knows everything, and that in the 
gentlest and yet most decided way, as if she had long experience, she gives her 
judgment on many matters which the Queen is not seldom inclined to ask. She 
reads much to the Queen and plays in their own rooms—writes with admirable 
terseness—and makes an excellent précis. 

She says she has an excellent and most sweet temper, seems quite content with 
her rather solitary lot and to desire nothing more, is always busy every moment 
of the day, and is the general peace-maker of the family—removing any little rubs 
which may grow up among all the brothers and sisters. To return from this 
digression the Queen spoke with satisfaction generally of the Guildhall speeches 5 
—I praised specially Sir S. Northcote’s on Finance—which I said was perhaps 
unusually bold and useful, as I could not but feel the Finance was a weak point, 
though I considered our case really a good one. 


lHenry Cadogan Rothery, wrecks commissioner, Port of London. 
2'The queen's eldest daughter; German crown princess. 

3Hon. Frances Mary Drummond, maid of honour. 

4Sir Henry Marshman Havelock, Liberal M.P., Sunderland. 

5 Beaconsfield and Northcote were the principal speakers. 
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I went on to allude to Northcote’s excellent temper, which alone had enabled 
him to bear last Session, with Parnell’s and the English Radicals’ obstruction— 
in this she quite agreed and went on to say that Mr. Gladstone was very different 
as to temper, which he could not control—speaking with evident dislike. I des- 
cribed to her the scene I witnessed 1868—at Liverpool—when Gladstone! 
stood before the people at the great hustings (the last ever erected) in front of 
St. George’s Hall facing the Station—how when the mob, of immense size and 
very hostile to his candidature for the County, made jokes, he quite lost his tem- 
per, grew furious, and shook his first at them all—which only made them worse— 
placards being brandished before him with such jokes as this ‘You may lose your 
temper Gladstone, but you shall not be over Cross’2 (his opponent and present 
Home Secretary)—then ringing a Bell—‘ Train starts for Greenwich? in 5 min- 
utes—you will be late, Gladstone’—etc. She said he could never understand a 
joke. 

She asked me if I had read Mrs. Tait’s (Archbishop of Canterbury’s wife) 
memoir 4— which she praised highly—and said she was excellent. She told me in 
a whisper she had sent a Cypher to Lord Beaconsfield begging him to get the 
Cabinet to publish the Russian letters just found at Cabul by General Roberts.5 
She said she was much pleased to hear that Lord Chelmsford 6 had been so well 
received at the Guildhall.? 

I said I did wish that our opponents would attack anything they liked in our 
policy except the Foreign—as I was sure the evil done by shewing a divided 
Country was untold, and I felt confident that when or if they were responsible, 
they would find themselves obliged to follow out the same policy. She said it was 
very unpatriotic. 

She asked me if we had enjoyed our house at the Isle of Wight,® and could not 
remember it—asked if Victoria would stay with us. I said it was sad breaking up 
our home—with which she thoroughly agreed—but I said it was necessary for M. 
for sun. ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘the midland counties are very cold—like the valley of the 
Thames—that is what I feel so much at Windsor—here even in such weather as 
this we have glimpses of sun and the air is light—but there rather such a heavy 
oppression and that dull sky which is so trying.’ We talked of other watering 
places—I said, that when I thought of Brighton, I always remembered Mr. Eld 
of an old Staffordshire family, the Master of the Ceremonies.? ‘Oh! yes,’ she said, 
‘I well remember him.’ And then we all talked of Masters of the Ceremonies— 
how odd people should like the office at watering places. She asked Lord Sackville 
if there was one now at Brighton, and, he not hearing, said ‘Did Your Majesty 
think Sir Francis Seymour!? is Master of the Ceremonies there ?’ upon which she 


1He was standing for Lancashire (South-West). 

2Gladstone’s successful opponent. 

3 Where Gladstone was also standing and where he was elected. 

4Catharine and Crauford Tait, wife and son of Archibald Campbell, Archbishop of 
Canterbury: A Memoir, ed. W. Benham (1879). 

5'The queen to Beaconsfield, 12 Nov. 1879, Hughenden Papers, Box 82. Roberts 
had captured Kabul in October 1879. 

ó Frederic Augustus Thesiger, 2nd Baron Chelmsford, the victor of Ulundi. 

7On 10 Nov. 1879. 

8See ‘First Osborne Journal’, Harrowby Papers, 409. 

9John Eld of Sleighford Hall, near Stafford. See Bibliotheca Staffordiensis, 
comp. R. Simms (Lichfield, 1894), p. 155. 

10 Master of ceremonies to the queen since 1876. 
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went into almost shouts of laughter, as did everyone else at Table. The conversa- 
tion was brisk—though Lady Erroll and I who are at each side, only talk low to the 
Queen, but she sometimes throws an observation to each across the small round 
table—while the others make low observations to each other generally. 

No finger glasses at table—Coffee handed—in pretty cups with pink may 
blossoms on white—and a green wreath where the cup stands—to the Queen first; 
and small salver held under the single cup while she drinks—after she rose, she 
stood sometime silent as if in thought—we all standing—at last she motioned me 
near her, and we stood a while with backs to fire, she asking me what the Cabinet 
was probably discussing!—I thought Ireland—and explained again about the 
fear of distress—she then moved to one or two of the others—and swept gracefully 
away. As soon as we saw her figure pass the stairs, we went to Billiard Room— 
for * Battle'—and had a good game, all however very cold—as the ladies had been 
at dinner, according to custom, as the Queen hates much fire. 

Just before going to bed Lady Erroll came from the Queen bringing me a 
beautiful large illustrated copy of her Journal in the Highlands? —with an inscrip- 
tion in her own hand ‘Viscount Sandon in recollection of his first visit to Bal- 
moral— Victoria R. & I. November 12 1879'. 

I was much touched—as I particularly liked to have such a remembrance (as I 
may probably soon leave the Government, on account of our Home condition— 
and never be minister again) and arranged with Lady Erroll that I must send a 
note of thanks next day. 

Miss Cadogan had told me she had related to the Queen all about my purchases 
at ‘the Merchants’—who was much pleased and amused. Went to smoke with 
Sahl and Marshall—snow falling and tempestuous wind. Long talk about poor 
in cities—Chinese etc. Bed rather upset by Queen’s present and thought of 
having to compose a letter of thanks tomorrow. 


Thursday November 13 

Today wore my dear mother’s favourite large Sapphire ring for my black neck 
handkerchief for first time—also on Friday—to inaugurate it.3 

Bright frosty morning. Wrote a letter to thank the Queen, before breakfast, 
for her beautiful book—and shewed Lady Erroll rough copy after breakfast to 
know if it was too free. She said no, as the Queen liked people to shew feeling, and 
many wrote so drily. 

Wrote journal and letters till about x p.m., when finding all out went alone by a 
charming winding path, covered with snow up the hill opposite my windows— 
seat and a summer-house were passed. Birch underwood then older Pines, 
through which pretty views of Castle and River. Rocks and tufty heather and 
open brushwood abound, and then at the top is the Prince Consort's Cairn, 
which I wanted to visit as a sort of tribute to his beautiful memory—the view 
thence fine and bold—and Locknagar well seen, with his graceful form enlarged 
and dignified by the snow. As I was coming in met J. Brown, who (in his gray 
Highland dress) hurried after me to my room, and said the Queen sent me her 


1The queen was probably referring to the meeting of the cabinet that was to be 
held on 13 Nov. 

2Queen Victoria, Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the Highlands from 1848 
to 1861, originally published in 1868. 

3 Paragraph added by Sandon on l.h. page. 
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portrait—the charming vignette-engraving by Holl,! signed Victoria 1877—which 
I had admired to Lady Erroll in some Cottage. I said I was delighted and particu- 
larly liked it, he said he thought it the best. I was glad of the opportunity of 
looking into the face of a man, of whom so much has been said and who certainly 
plays a considerable, and I believe generally useful, part here. Goodnatured, 
determined, canny, honest face with penetrating eyes. 

I much gratified—but puzzled as to writing so soon again—consulted Lady 
Erroll—who said I had better, as The Queen was very fond of receiving notes— 
that to wait till I saw her would imply that she must see one—and that she had 
said to her Lady Erroll—that morning—‘Oh! do you know I have had such a 
pretty note from Lord Sandon’ (about the gift of the book). So after luncheon I 
concocted a short note of thanks—when (just as I was hurrying to go out with our 
usual party for a walk) the red man brought me a box from the Queen—in it—a 
note in her hand, saying ‘The Queen thanks Lord Sandon much for his 2 kind 
notes and sends a cypher and a letter he may like to read.’ 

Cypher from Lord Beaconsfield answering hers as to Russian letters found in 
Kabul being published at once—and saying that as only so far summaries must 
wait2—another from Duchess of Buccleugh to Miss Stopford3 for the Queen 
about bad prospects of Mr. Gladstone in Midlothian. So I had to add to my former 
note fresh thanks and ‘duty’. 

Lady Erroll, Ponsonby, Sahl, Lord Sackville, Edwards, and I went out at 
3.30—already daylight failing—a charming walk first up the Dee Valley, then 
following a stream (wintry, snow on rocks) to the left—through picturesque older 
Fir Woods Scotch fir—to open hill sides above whence you look across a wild 
stream and bare heather up to Lochnagar. Nice Drives everywhere. Deer in 
numbers coming down from the hills. 

Nearing home in dusk—near Grant’s cottage—we had suddenly to pull up, 
as not far off we saw the Queen’s figure with Miss Cadogan, the Collies and the 
Gillies following. We all turned down the lower road—but as we neared the Castle 
—which looked grand in the stormy yellow after sunset sky—again we saw the 
little Royal procession, and again had to pull up till we saw them pass in through 
the Royal porch to the hall, the light of whose windows shone out pleasantly over 
the snow—a pleasant tea as usual. 

Then read many papers—amongst others a very interesting letter from Lord 
Odo Russell,^ explaining the Russian intrigues through the Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburgh Swerin, who has been sent to join the Emperor of Germany at his 
Shooting party—and who is to try to get him to command Bismark to meet the 
Emperor of Russia, ‘the one man of whom he is said to be afraid'—Lord O. 
Russell—to make it up—he confirms however the new departure of Bismark's 
policy—and says that Austria and Germany are determined to insist upon the 
full carrying out of 'Treaty of Berlin—and to have peace—that they believe the 
men of action in Russia will be thus frightened and draw in, and that they will be 
extra civil to Russia to give her a better chance of drawing back.5 Another private 


1Francis Holl, engraver. 

2 Beaconsfield to the queen, 12 Nov. 1879, R.A., B. 62/29. 

3 This letter to the Hon. Horatia Stopford has not been traced. 

4Ambassador in Berlin. 

5 This is a not altogether accurate summary of Odo Russell's letter to Salisbury, 
31 Oct. 1879, Salisbury Papers, A/g. The lady mentioned in the letter was the 
dowager grand duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, the German emperor's sister. 
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letter, like the former to Salisbury, was one from Layard! on condition of Asia 
Minor—and Nedim Mahomed the new Prime Minister2—whom he did not 
think was Russian—strong testimony as to feeling in all population of relying 
upon England—Armenians as well—and general acceptance of England as pro- 
tector of Christians instead of Russia. Curious account of effect of news that 
British fleet was sent to Vourla or Besika Bay (it was really sent as we feared some 
coup of Russians at Constantinople)—if it had come it was said revolution, i.e. 
revolt against the Sultan would have taken place. Interesting account of grave 
dissatisfaction with Porte in Syria—and plans being made to set up an Arab 
Kingdom.? 

Other interesting letters as well—Mr. Baring from Vienna as to the interminable 
Egyptian Financial question. 

Sat working at Board of Trade papers till Dinner—telegraphed for through 
carriage. 

Long waiting in Drawing Room—where I generally go about 8.30—and find 
Lord Sackville if he dines with the Queen. This evening only Ponsonby, Lady 
Erroll, Miss Cadogan and Miss Drummond. Sat down past 9 o'clock I think— 
in the Library. Quite a small sexagon table. Just held 4 dishes of Dessert—2 
Candelabra and a silver group—[ ]5—I find there are many of them modelled 
by ?6 Boehm7—of gillies etc.—on Estate—Grant, the poor keeper who is now 
dying, being one. There are 3 respectable-looking old Upper Servants who wait 
at these small dinners—with one, I think J. Brown in Scotch dress, who hands the 
wine. The Queen drinks principally German seltzer Water—with a little wine. 

On sitting down, in reply to Lady Erroll, she said she had seen Grant today, 
about whom she seemed very sad, and that he did know her—but could not 
speak. 

I sat on her right hand—Lady Erroll on left—Miss Drummond on my right— 
Ponsonby—Miss Cadogan. Conversation more general than ever—as the Queen 
made and invited remarks across the small table. 

I asked after Princess Beatrice—she said she was better, and that it was so bad 
for her being obliged to remain indoors. I then said, with some hesitation, ‘I 
have been rejoicing so much over the beautiful present Your Majesty so kindly 
sent me.’ She looked quite shy, and pink, and smiled and bowed prettily. We 
talked about people being fanciful as to their healths—she said it was such non- 


Russell wrote that she had come to Berlin the previous week, and that the emperor 
was to go to Mecklenburg-Schwerin to shoot over the grand-ducal preserves. He 
also wrote: ‘It is believed, rightly or wrongly, that the Emperor of Russia is the only 
man in the world Bismarck is afraid of.’ 

1Sir Austen Henry Layard, ambassador in Constantinople. 

2Mahmud Nedim Pasha, minister of the interior. 

This is based on Layard to Salisbury, 14 Oct. 1879. See also same to same, 21 
Oct. 1879, Salisbury Papers, A/17. 

*Sandon probably had in mind, nota letter from any member of the Baring family, 
but one from Egerton, in Vienna, to Salisbury, 8 Nov. 1879, Salisbury Papers, A/4. 
The confusion probably arose from the fact that Evelyn Baring had previously been 
much concerned with the Egyptian financial question. 

SAt this point there is a partly illegible passage of about a dozen words, inserted 
between 2 lines of the MS. However, it refers only to the table decoration. 

6Sandon's note of interrogation. 

Despite his own uncertainty, Sandon got this name right. Joseph Edgar Boehm, 
2 Viennese by origin, was sculptor-in-ordinary to the queen. 
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sense saying that rooms ought to be of a certain heat by thermometer—and that 
when people told her that, and in many other such fantastic notions of the present 
day— I always say how did people get on before? They did very well without all 
this.’ 

She said Mr. Sahl had got himself a very good thermometer, and his health was 
clearly breaking down under his precautions, so she was obliged to order him 
to get rid of it. 

We talked of the great gain of Chloroform etc. to the wounded in War. 

She told us of a sermon I think by a Mr. Boyle! on the text ‘ Quit you like men, 
be brave' etc.2—in which when an allusion was made to St. Paul's thorn in the 
flesh, the author had been so rude to quote in a note Dean Stanley and some one 
else as examples of the bodily presence weak and speech contemptible—and said 
she should laugh about it to the Dean. 

She then asked me and the rest very much about what the ‘thorn in the flesh’ 
was really supposed to be. Lady Erroll said stammering— said blindness had 
been suggested—in fact, no one knows. She whispered to me that she had a 
Cypher from Lord Beaconsfield,? asking her to appoint Lord Denbigh ^ as Special 
Envoy to Spain on the King's marriage5—she knit her brow and frowned and 
said she did not like it—what did I think ? he was one of those who had gone over $ 
—it would have a bad effect. I confessed I did not think it will? (knowing as I did 
how Liverpool, Lancashire and other friends of our cause have been offended by 
his succession of High Church appointments). She said, no, she would not make 
the appointment. Would I cypher to the Prime Minister that she did not like it. 
I said well that he considered me so Protestant, that I feared he would think it was 
my doing. 

Later I told her of my great interest in the East from travelling from Baghdad 
to Trebizond—and I described the pig-skin rafts on which one lived from Mosul 
to Baghdad—and the people whom I saw, as in the old Nineveh sculptures 
crossing the Tigris each on his inflated pig-skin.8 

I told her in a whisper of the message which she had not seen, from Malcolm 
Khan—the Persian Ambassador in London?— begging Salisbury to close at once 
about Persia having Herat, ‘as every minute was precious'.10 I said I thought it a 
most impertinent message to a power like England. She threw up her head, and, 
looking very dignified, said she quite agreed. Much general conversation went on 
—and on leaving the Table—she stood with me with our backs to the fire—asking 


1 There were several clergymen of this name, of which, in any case, Sandon was 
uncertain. 

2‘ Quit you like men, be strong’ (I Cor. 16: 13). 

3Beaconsfield to the queen, 13 Nov. 1879 (copy), Hughenden Papers, Box 82; 
decipher not traced in R.A. 

4The 8th earl. It was widely believed that the earls of Denbigh were descended 
from the Habsburgs. Beaconsfield shared this belief. See his letter to the queen, 
15 Nov. 1879, R.A., B. 62/31. J. H. Round later showed this kinship to be mythical. 
See his Studies in Peerage and Family History (1901), ch. v. 

5On 20 Nov. 1879. 

6To Rome. 

T'T'hese words convey the opposite meaning from the one that Sandon probably 
intended. He may have inserted the word ‘not’ inadvertently. 

8In 1853 and 1860-1. 

9Malcom Khan, Persian minister in London. 

10' These words are not necessarily an accurate quotation. 
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about today’s Cabinet—she said she heard it was about Irish sedition this time— 
she said that she saw Lord Beaconsfield's speech for [sic] blamed for saying little,! 
but that at such a moment it was wiser. She returned again to Lord Denbigh— 
discussed it and said she would forbid it. She then went over to Ponsonby for 
a while, and we talked low—then with her graceful sweep, she went out, and I 
saw the graceful picture of her going up the stairs with that dignity which always 
attends her. 

At dinner she returned again to what I had said, ‘Oh! he (Lord Beaconsfield) 
thinks you such a Protestant.’ I said ‘Oh! Yes—I want to do all that is fair to R.C.s 
—but feel strongly on these points—having seen too much of perversions in my 
own family.’ She asked what. I told her of the Ryders,? Willie North :3 she thought 
it very sad. This led us to Cardinal Newman—I spoke of his being more Gallican 
—of The Pope Leo wishing to live at peace with the present temporal powers. She 
broke out, ‘Oh! do you remember Newman’s hymn—what a favourite “Lead 
kindly light”, and seemed quite moved by it. When Miss Drummond praised 
the tune, she said, ‘Oh that is well enough, but,’ turning to me, ‘do you not think it 
is more a thing to read, for thought?’ Evidently it was a great favourite with her— 
she quite kindled at the thought of it and looked beaming—an expression she 
sometimes has, which is very charming. Altogether Her Majesty’s is a most 
expressive countenance, showing every moment the changes of thought grave or 
gay and of pleasure or annoyance or indignation—with a great appearance of 
habitual consideration and care, but able in a moment to relax into hearty laughter 
at a joke or pleasant allusion. 

Billiards—battle as usual—and then smoked late with Marshall and Sahl— 
interesting talks on Germany, France—etc. What a cold night crossing the Court 
to the Smoking Room. 


Friday November 14 

Brilliant frosty morning—16 degrees last night—sad to think it my last quiet 
day—wrote journal and letters to M.4—-Raglan (full) and Henry, and Blanford.5 

Out alone about 1.15—walked in wood opposite my windows, and sketched 
hills up the Dee from its bank—near the drive with rocks, heather and much 
Pinus pumilio above it. At luncheon, Lady Erroll to my surprise, said ‘Can you 
bear praise?’ I said I did not think I generally deserved it. She said, ‘Well! I have 
been hearing every sort of praise of you from her (The Queen)' —(I was much 
ashamed.)—-' She is so pleased with your visit.’ 

After luncheon showed Ladies my shawls and hoods, as they much desired it, 
in Billiard Room. 

I do not know what has happened—but Lord Sackville, as I went out of lun- 
cheon, said, beamingly, ‘Do you know what a success your visit has been? She 


1The queen was evidently referring to the leading article in The Times, 11 Nov. 
1879, which had criticized Beaconsfield's speech of the previous evening at the 
Guildhall along these lines. 

2 George Dudley Ryder, Sandon's first cousin once removed, and his family. 

3 William North, son and heir of Baroness North; Sandon’s second cousin. 

4Sandon wrote that ‘writing my journal is a great affair and very tedious’ (Sandon 
to his wife, 14 Nov. 1879, Harrowby Papers, xlv). 

5'T his may refer to the marquess of Blandford; more probably to the 6th duke of 
Marlborough, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, who until 1857 had borne the courtesy 
title of marquess of Blandford. 
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is so pleased.’ Strange thing to have happened altogether! Having just read the 
whole of the Prince Consort’s life through,! during my 5 week [stc] in Switzerland 
and Biarritz with Raglan makes me feel in great sympathy with Her and this 
place—and when I look at the tall gray tower with the Royal Standard flying 
bravely in the Northern blast, and think of all the plans they made together, and 
think I see what she calls ‘his dear hand’ in everything, and consider her lonely 
position now with the weight of affairs constantly upon her I feel often inclined 
to weep—it is all to me so affecting, and one feels ashamed to think of the un- 
generous remarks about her retirement, and of the way in which her simple 
kindly pleasures have been grudged her. After luncheon, as I was preparing to 
go out, I looked out on hearing dogs barking, and saw, I fear for the last time the 
Queen setting out for a walk (as usual, it turned out to comfort the sick and 
sorrowful)—visit to Grant, the dying keeper. 

The 3 ladies—a very rare event were with her—she was walking in the midst of 
them bravely through the snow with a stick—they suddenly stopped and Lady 
Erroll and Miss Drummond went through a great process of additional tucking 
up of her gown—2 pretty black Colly dogs gambolled round her—a little white 
and tan terrier looking dog walked by her. Behind some roo yards the 2 Gillies 
in gray plaid—and a fat little sleek black dog. I watched the party disappear from 
my turret window—and felt sad. 

At 3.30—Lord Sackville, Ponsonby, Edwards and I went in a yellow cane 
wagonnette to the Queen's new property 2—much packed up in coats and fur— 
so cold—but dry. Charming drive through endless Scotch fir hill-side woods— 
along many folds of hills—over the broad rushing clear brown river. 

Such a Wintry scene—snow on every rock and stone. Firs fine in places—and 
Charming long waterfall, which we walked to see—crossing by a single arch 
(alas! Iron) Bridge. Drove back near Invercauld3—Farquharson’s. Grouping 
of hills fine. Pleasant expedition. At Tea, felt sad. 

Old Dr. Robertson—The Queen's former valued Factor or Commissioner + 
was there—having arrived to dine and sleep. Nice old man on most friendly terms 
with all the household. 

Settled today with Lord Sackville we could not ask the Queen to put her 
signature in Mr. Stone’s (the head of the Conservative party in Birmingham) 
Photograph Album of all the attendants at the recent great Conservative Gathering 
at Birmingham. 

Wrote Journal hard after Tea. Read 2 boxes from the Queen of private letters 
to Salisbury from ambassadors— 


Odo Russell—Berlin 
Egerton 6—Vienna 
Lyons?— ?8 Paris. 


1T. Martin, Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort (5 vols., 1875-80). 
Sandon is presumably referring to the volumes so far published. 

2Gar-ra-valt. See below. 

3A neighbouring house, the home of Col. Farquharson. 

41848-75. 

5John Benjamin Stone, secretary, Birmingham Conservative association. 

6Edwin H. Egerton, second secretary and chargé d’affaires, Vienna. 

TRichard Bickerton Pemell Lyons, 2nd Baron Lyons, ambassador in Paris. 

8 Sandon’s note of interrogation. 
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We had a small Dinner tonight—a long waiting preceded it—so that one had 
some talk with Dr. Robertson. Lady Erroll took me aside to say that the Queen 
had been so much pleased with my note about Captain Carey, that she had had it 
copied and sent to the Empress—how strange !—one feels so little like playing a 

art! 

i The Queen welcomed me with her beaming smile to her right hand—the dinner 
only Lady Erroll, Miss Cadogan (next me), Miss Drummond, Lord Sackville 
and Dr. Robertson. She asked me if I had been out, and I told her I had sketched 
a little remembrance of the River etc.—and later had a charming drive to the new 
property with a pretty Waterfall (?1 Gallater)?—and praised the Scotch Firs— 
she was a little more abstracted again tonight—but she kindled about the beautiful 
Trees (her old friend, Grant the Keeper whom she has been daily to see is I fear 
dying tonight). 

As I sat down, by the bye, she placed a telegram, just received, in my hand— 
which I asked her leave to read—from Lord Beaconsfield, in which he said he had 
not offered the Spanish mission to Lord Denbigh, as she disapproved, and had 
appointed the resident minister? to represent her at the marriage.4 I said I 
thought it was an escape—and so she strongly said, and added she should tell 
Lord Beaconsfield so some day when she met him.5 

I alluded to the interesting letters of tonight—Lord Odo's$ etc.—and said I 
hoped we should soon get the Russian letters from Kabul for publication as she 
desired. 

She said she heard I was going early, and I said I had begged Ponsonby to 
mention my plan in case she had any wish about it—the early journey enabled me 
to get home in Saturday night, and thus put in an appearance on Sunday after- 
noon. 

We had a good deal of whispered conversation over the political topics of the 
day. 
She spoke of the Cape, and of Secocani? being yet unvanquished—with a 
good deal of feeling against Sir G. Wolseley—who she said had done nothing and 
now wanted the Indian Commandership in Chief—which he really should not 
have—that he was hated by the army, though he had the knack of picking out good 
subordinates—she asked me if I had seen his letter on arriving at Cape, which in 
a nasty spirit said, Oh! if I had been here 3 months agol? She went on to say 
that Lord Chelmsford never complained though Wolseley had behaved very ill 
to him. 

She said she was sure Sir Evelyn Wood? was the man to send to India if a man 
was really wanted—that he was charming, that when here, he spoke without 


1Sandon's note of interrogation. 

2'This word should read ‘Gar-ra-valt’. 

3Lionel Sackville-West, minister plenipotentiary. 

*Beaconsfield to the queen, 14 Nov. 1879, R.A., J. 54/75. 

*In fact, at the queen's suggestion, Lord Napier of Magdala, governor and com- 
mander-in-chief, Gibraltar, was appointed. See the queen to Beaconsfield, 15 Nov. 
1879, Hughenden Papers, Box 82; Beaconsfield to the queen, 16 Nov. 1879, R.A., 
B. 62/32. 

Odo Russell to Salisbury, 8 Nov. 1879, Salisbury Papers, A/9. 

7Bapedi ruler, of whose name there are several English versions. 

8 Sandon does not state to whom Wolseley wrote this letter. 

? Commander of a column in the Zulu War. 
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stopping, being deaf—but all he said was full of interest and very full of humour— 
that he was an excellent man—and Lord Chelmsford had told her never missed 
any day in the War in sending a letter to his old mother of 80 years of age, to whom 
he was devoted—and who notwithstanding her age wished him to go to the 
field—I replied that she was one of the true Women of heroic type—at which she 
kindled, evidently responded (I thought of herself—and those whom I have known 
at home). 

She said that Colonel Buller! was, in Lord Chelmsford [sic] judgment, the 
soldier of the day. We then went into his descent—I said the Dowager Lady 
Carnarvon’s sister’s son.? She said his countenance was stern and rather for- 
bidding, but his men worshipped him. I then got upon Carnarvon—she lamented 
his leaving3—and thought Beach4 had done well to give him occupation by 
putting him on the Commission on Colonial Defences.5 I related how, being 
one of my most intimate friends, I had called to see him when his second marriage 
was announced;$ and that he was much overcome, saying I was the only political 
friend who had taken any notice of the event (poor dear fellow). She was much 
interested and amused. She talked kindly to Dr. Robertson—and after dinner, 
when we left the Table, spoke to him a long time— Lady Erroll and I remaining 
by the fire—Lord Sackville, Miss Cadogan and Miss Drummond standing against 
the white serving table by the door— Prince Leopold? and Princess Beatrice in 
silver were the centre-piece tonight. 

After some time, The Queen swept across with a sort of Curtsey of much grace 
and her winning sunny smile, and said ‘I must wish you a good journey, and 
goodbye—Lord Sandon.' I replied—' Many thanks to your Majesty—I am so 
sorry but the visit has left such recollections'—and we broke up—and this 
episode in one's life was over, as I saw H.M. once more disappear up the pretty 
stairs which wind round the gallant Marble Statue of the Prince Consort. 

I lingered a little in the Billiard Room—talked to Dr. Robertson, who much 
against Gladstone. 

Lord Sackville—most kind—said ‘We shall all miss you much’—and said I 
did not know how pleased the Queen was—and promised to send me Photos and 
a Balmoral Plaid from ‘the Merchants’—Dr. Marshall and Mr. Sahl—kind about 
our smoking—Ponsonby, in his dry odd way, said one had stirred them up— 
Miss Drummond took my face against the wall for a Silhouette in black. Sent a 
message by Lady Erroll to the Queen, that I felt dull and flat on leaving—but did 
not like to say much to her—after all her kindness—Lady Erroll very pleasant 
and kind. 

So I got over the Goodbyes—and retired to my little room to write journal and 
get to sleep, as soon as possible—but now Alas! 11.30—and I am to be up at 5 
a.m. Letme be grateful most grateful to God for giving meso much pleasure—and 
let me make some good use of it. 


1Colonel Redvers Henry Buller. He had won the V.C. in the Zulu War. 

2His mother and the wife of the 3rd earl of Carnarvon were daughters of Lord 
Henry Howard, a brother of the 12th duke of Norfolk. 

3He had resigned in 1878. 

*Sir Michael Edward Hicks Beach, Carnarvon's successor as Colonial Secretary. 

SOf which Carnarvon was chairman. 

$'To Elizabeth Howard, daughter of Henry Howard, of Greystoke, in 1878. 

7The queen's youngest son. 

$Sandon left Balmoral on Saturday 15 Nov. 1879. 
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The Use of Punched Cards in the Dating of 
Charters 


ONE OF THE chief problems confronting the student of English history 
in the twelfth century is that of assigning dates to undated charters. Every 
scrap of internal evidence has to be used to narrow the chronological 
limits: the analysis of witness-lists is usually the most important part of this 
process. In a recent experiment, the use of a punched card system greatly 
reduced the difficulties of rigorous analysis. 

Punched cards, which originated in an early nineteenth-century device 
for controlling the patterns woven on looms, were used from the eighteen- 
eighties in the U.S.A. for a variety of purposes, including the processing of 
the results of the 1890 census. By the nineteen-thirties punched cards were 
in general use in industry and commerce, especially in accounting. ‘The 
sophisticated machines that were developed for the three processes of 
punching, sorting and tabulating were the precursors of computers, by 
which they have now been superseded.! But punched cards themselves are 
still favoured as a cheap and convenient means of computer input, and 
without expensive machinery they may be used in a number of other ways. 
Information is put on the cards by punching holes or slits in precise num- 
bered positions, so that it is possible by a simple system of rods to retrieve 
all the cards punched in one particular position. 

Equipped with the basic kit of cards, punch and rod-sorter, the student 
of charters can go to work. By making each card represent one charter, and 
using the coded positions to represent persons mentioned in the charter, 
it is quick and easy to find all the charters in which one person, say A, is 
mentioned. One advantage of this system over the traditional index of 
persons is that the punched cards retain additional information, such as the 
identity of other persons, B, C, D etc., mentioned in a charter with A. It 
becomes possible, therefore, to make quick comparisons of witness- 
patterns of charters. 

An experiment was set up in order to assist the dating of a series of 119 
Lincoln documents, running from c. 1129 to c. 1200.2 The documents 
were all witnessed charters, except for two long lists of canons from the 
Great Bible, and two lists of dignitaries given in Henry of Huntingdon's 

I'T'he history of punched cards is well illustrated in the Computer Gallery of the 
Science Museum, South Kensington. 

2For the precise results, see Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae 1066-1300, iii, Lincoln, 
comp. D. E. Greenway (1977), appendices. 
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De Contemptu Mundi. As there were in all about 350 witnesses, but only 
114 possible positions on the cards used, the documents were arranged in 
four successive chronological periods, with their own separate codes.! 
Many of the witnesses appeared in more than one code, and several charters 
at either end of the middle groups were put also into their neighbouring 
group for purposes of comparison. Each person was given a separate code 
position for each successive post he held: thus Master Roger de Rolleston 
had four positions—as clerk, as canon, as archdeacon of Leicester and as 
dean. 

Once the charters had been treated in this way, the process of dating was 
taken further. There were already some fixed points, as nine of the charters 
were dated, and others could be assigned to certain limits on the basis of 
dated terms of office of witnesses. Working from the known to the un- 
known, it was possible on comparing witness-patterns to identify several 
undated charters close in date to certain dated charters: for example, three 
undated charters had witness-clauses so close to those of two charters 
dated March 1163 and 30 May 1163, that they were assigned to ‘c. 1163.2 
Even where this kind of fairly precise dating was not possible, the punched 
card system greatly eased the task of arranging charters in a series, because 
not only similarities, but also dissimilarities of witness-patterns were easily 
detected. The first four documents in the experiment were arranged in 
order, one after another, on the basis of crucial dissimilarities: Richard de 
Urville, canon in the first document, had become archdeacon of Bucking- 
ham by the time of the second; Robert, archdeacon of Northampton in the 
second, had been succeeded by William by the time of the third document; 
William, treasurer in the third, had been succeeded by Geoffrey by the time 
of the fourth document.3 In the period for which there were most docu- 
ments, the last two decades of the twelfth century, the method of using 
similarity and dissimilarity achieved its best results, by making it possible 
to place several groups of documents in a chronological ‘stack’: the charters 
were placed in groups on the basis of similarities, and group was arranged 
after group for reasons of crucial dissimilarity.4 The chronological ‘stack- 
ing’ of groups of charters made it possible to use ‘circa’ in a fairly precise 
way, to indicate a date within a year or two. At the conclusion of the work, 
the 119 documents appeared in a sequence of forty-seven different chrono- 
logical points. 

The experiment shows the success of using a punched card system to 
date a fair-sized body of documents with a good number of frequently 
appearing witnesses and some fixed chronological points. Doubtless other 
similar collections of charters could be dated with equal or greater success. 
But punched cards probably could not achieve such close dating in a collec- 
tion of private charters, where there would be fewer witnesses holding 


The periods were: c. 1129-1148; 1148-1166; 1166-1184; 1184—. 1200. 
? Fasti 1066-1300, iii, app. 20-2. 

3'The full details are given ibid., app. 1~4. 

‘Ibid., app. 29-47. 
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offices in succession. Charters in a large baronial collection, however, such 
as those of the Mowbray family, might have been dated more closely with 
punched cards than by traditional methods. Further experiments would 
be fruitful, for the system provides students with a ready tool for the more 
speedy and rigorous analysis of witness-lists. 

DIANA E. GREENWAY 


A Second Daughter of Geoffrey of Brittany! 


GEOFFREY, DUKE of Brittany, third adult son of Henry II of England, 
died at Paris on 19 August 1186. He had married Constance, heiress of 
Brittany, in 1181, before the month of October? By Constance, Geoffrey 
left two children who are well known. His posthumous son Arthur was 
born during the night of 29-30 March 1187, at Nantes. Arthur's sister 
Eleanor was captured along with him by their uncle King John, at Mirabeau, 
in the early morning of 1 August 1202. No contemporary record survives 
of Eleanor's birth, although it is placed in June 1184, with no indication of 
source, by the fifteenth-century Breton historian Pierre Le Baud. Arthur 
never emerged from his captivity: he was probably murdered at the begin- 
ning of April 1203.* As the representative of John's elder brother, Eleanor 


1 Grateful acknowledgement is made to the French government, whose support 
made possible the research required for this note. 

2Chronique de Robert de Torigni, ed. L. Delisle (2 vole., Rouen, 1872-3), ii. 104 
n. 4. Although Robert placed the marriage in 1182, Delisle cites the inquest of 
Oct. 1181 for the church of Dol to show the correct date. This inquest was published 
in P. H. Morice, Mémoires pour servir de preuves à l'histoire ecclésiastique et civile de 
Bretagne (3 vols., Paris, 1742—6), i. 682—7. There is a good modern edition by J. 
Allenou and F. Duine, Histoire féodale des marais, territoire et église de Dol. Enquéte 
par Tourbe ordonné par Henri II roi d' Angleterre (Paris, 1917); also published in 
Annales de Bretagne, xxxii (1917), 297-327, 530-53; xxxiii (1918-19), 266-89, 325- 
35. 
3Le Baud died in 1505. His Histoire de Bretagne existed in two versions, the 
second of which was published at Paris in 1638 by le Sieur d'Hozier. The date of 
Eleanor’s birth is given on p. 197. The earlier version did not appear until this 
century: Cronicques et Ystoires des Bretons, ed. C. de la Lande de Calan (4 vols., 
Rennes, 1907-22). The birth of Eleanor is recorded thid., iv. 46, without date. The 
addition of a date in the later version may well be significant, since the Duchess Anne, 
who was also queen of France, gave Le Baud access to the duchy's archives for 
his revision (see the preface by La Lande de Calan in vol. i of his edn.). Bertrand 
d'Argentré, L’ Histoire de Bretaigne (Rennes, 1588), fo. 198v, indicates that Eleanor 
was born in 1184. He was writing before Le Baud's Histoire had been published, but 
he could easily have seen a manuscript of the work. 

^On the question of Arthur's death, see F. M. Powicke, The Loss of Normandy 
(Manchester, 2nd edn., 1961), pp. 309-28 (Appendix I, ‘King John and Arthur of 
Brittany"). Powicke's conclusions on this point (in the 1st edn., 1913) are accepted 
by Charles Petit-Dutaillis, ‘Le déshéritement de Jean sans Terre et le meurtre 
d'Arthur de Bretagne’, Revue historique, cxlvii (1924), 161—203; cxlviii (1925), 1-62 
(ttrage à part, Paris, 1925). 
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was too dangerous for him—or his son Henry III—to free. She lived on 
in custody in England until her death in 1241.1 

The existence of a second daughter of Geoffrey and Constance was 
asserted by Ralph de Diceto: ‘Reliquit autem idem Gaufridus, ex uxore sua 
Constantia, filia Conani ducis Britanniae, duas filias’.2 This statement is 
cited by William Hunt in his article on Geoffrey in the Dictionary of National 
Biography and noted in The Complete Peerage, where its validity is ques- 
tioned.3 All other chronicle references to this second daughter are derived 
from Diceto. Among Breton historians, she is mentioned by Dom Gui 
Alexis Lobineau, who provided a name: ‘Geffroi avoit eu deux filles de 
Constance, Elenor surnommée la Brette, et Mathilde; quelques Auteurs 
ne lui en donnent qu’une’.5 As sources, Lobineau listed Diceto, Walsing- 
ham, and Matthew Paris. None of these gives any indication of her name. 
There does exist, however, a document substantiating the existence of this 
child, whom Lobineau was correct in naming Matilda. 

This document is a charter which records a confirmation and donation 
by Constance to the abbey of Saint-Gildas de Rhuys, made at Saint-Gildas 
in May 1189. The charter was published neither in volume ii of Lobineau’s 
Histoire nor in the Preuves of Dom Morice. Three copies of the act survive: 
A. a copy of the late thirteenth or early fourteenth century at the Archives 
du Morbihan, 52H, no. 2; B. a copy made in 1664, at the same location; 
C. a copy at the Bibliothèque Nationale, MS. fr. 16822 (anonymous history 
of Saint-Gildas de Rhuys), pp. 638-9. An excerpt from B was published 
by Abbé Luco; Arthur de la Borderie soon afterward printed the text from 
C. There are mistakes in both transcriptions.6 Although both B and C are 

1See L. Guilloreau, ‘Aliénor de Bretagne. Quelques détails relatifs à sa captivité 
(1203-41)’, Revue de Bretagne, xxxvii (1907), 257-75, 326-36; The Complete 
Peerage, comp. G. E. Cokayne and others (13 vols., 1910-59), x. 799-800. 

?Ralph de Diceto, Opera Historica, ed. W. Stubbs (2 vols., Rolls Ser., 1876), ii. 

I. 
x 3 D.N.B., xxi (1890), 138; Complete Peerage, x. 799 note h. 
4Roger of Wendover, Flores Historiarum, ed. H. G. Hewlett (3 vols., Rolls Ser., 
1886—9), i. 137; Matthew Paris, Historia Anglorum, ed. F. Madden (3 vols., Rolls 
Ser., 1866—9), i. 437; Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, ed. H. R. Luard (7 vols., 
Rolls Ser., 1872-83), ii. 325; Chronica Monasterii Sancti Albani, ed. H. T. Riley 
(7 vols. in 12, Rolls Ser., 1863—76), vii: Ypodigma Neustriae, a Thoma Walsingham, 
. 108. 
: 5G. A. Lobineau, Histoire de Bretagne (2 vols., Paris, 1707), i. 171. 

$Luco, Pouillé historique de l'ancien diocése de Vannes (1st edn., Vannes, 1884), p. 
738- n. 1; (2nd edn., Vannes, 1908), p. 737 n. 1; A. de la Borderie, ‘Recueil d'actes 
inédites des ducs et princes de Bretagne’, Bulletin de la société archéologique d'Ille- 
et- Vilaine, xvii (1885—7), 376—7, no. lxii; tirage à part (Rennes, 1888), pp. 122-3. 
Luco had mentioned the charter in his Histoire de Saint-Gildas de Rhuys (Vannes, 
1869), p. 232. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. fr. 16822 was written c. 1668 (La 
Borderie, ubi supra, note to no. lxi, a charter of Constance to Saint-Gildas in 1187, 
copied on pp. 636—7 of the manuscript). The section of the anonymous history 
dealing with the period 1140-1200, after the departure of Peter Abelard from the 
abbacy, is copied from the work of Dom Noél Mars in 1656 (B.N., MS. fr. 16822, 
p. 635; Archives d'Ille-et-Vilaine, 1F495). It is not clear whether the charters of 
1187 and 1189 were copied from Dom Mars or added independently. 
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purportedly copies from the original, it had clearly become lost by the end 
of the seventeenth century. The liasse 52H4 at the Archives du Morbihan 
contains an ‘Inventaire generale (sic) de tous les papiers titres ou chartes 
de l'abbaye de Saint Gildas de Rhuis’, in which the latest document is 
dated 1689. An entry on p. 43 of the inventory mentions two copies of the 
charter of Constance of May 1189, clearly A and B above. There is no 
mention of an original. 

Basing the transcription on copy A, the passage which mentions Matilda 
of Brittany is as follows: 


Quo facto, dedi eisdem,! pro salute anime mee et Conani patris mei? et Gauffridi 3 
comitis4 mariti mei et Matill[e]5 filie mee® et peccatorum meorum et predeces- 
sorum et successorum? meorum . . . 


Although A maintains medieval spellings, it also contains several obvious 
errors. It should be given no greater authority than the other two copies, if 
they were indeed also made from the original. The name Matilda can take 
several different forms in Latin, with either an -a or an -is ending. Both 
Luco and La Borderie follow the name with a ‘(sic)’. Luco's sic may be 
disregarded, since his own transcription of the name is incorrect. It is not 
clear whether La Borderie objected to the name itself or to its form. His 
original transcription of this charter (and that of no. LXI) cannot be found 
in the papers of La Borderie at the Archives d'Ille-et-Vilaine. 

The charter in question and the testimony of Ralph de Diceto demonstrate 
that Geoffrey and Constance of Brittany did have a second daughter, 
named Matilda (no doubt after her great-grandmother the empress; her 
sister was given the name of their grandmother Eleanor of Aquitaine). 
Lobineau may have drawn the name Matilda from this charter; but if he 
was familiar with it, it is difficult to explain why he did not publish it. The 
child could not have been born before 1182, or the very end of 1181, and she 
had clearly died by May 1189.8 There is some indication that Eleanor was 
the older sister. It is not surprising that no contemporary record of 

leis, Luco; but eisdem, B. 

2The final two letters are illegible in A. 

3 Godofredi, B; Gaudefridi, C. 

4comitis omitted, La Borderie, though the word is in C. 

5 Maiill., A; Mathillae, B, C. Luco corrects (or misreads) the name to Mathildae. 

$Luco's excerpt omits the words that follow. 

Tsucessorum, A. ] 

8The words ‘pro salute anime’ do not of course prove conclusively that the 
individuals in question were no longer living. However, since Conan IV (died 20 
Feb. 1171) and Geoffrey were both dead and since no mention is made of Constance’s 
two living children, there can be little doubt that Matilda was already dead in May 
1189. On the significance of the phrases ‘pro salute anime’ and ‘pro anima’, see the 
important discussion by C. T. Clay, Early Yorkshire Charters, iv: The Honour of 
Richmond, Part I (Wakefield, 1935), pp. xxvii-xxx. 

9 William the Breton, Gesta Philippi, in Oeuvres de Rigord et de Guillaume le 
Breton, ed. H. F. Delaborde (2 vols., Paris, 1882-5), i. 255 refers to Eleanor as 
eae filia Gaufridi’. See the discussion of this in Complete Peerage, x. 799 
note h. 
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Matilda’s birth survives, as none survives for that of Eleanor. It goes 
without saying that John would have experienced considerably more 
difficulty in disposing of three legitimate children of his brother Geoffrey 
than he had with two. 


MALCOLM A. CRAIG 


The Financial System of Rochester Cathedral 
Priory: A Reconsideration 


IN A SHORT and well-known article, R. A. L. Smith, whose premature 
death was so great a loss to English medieval scholarship, outlined the 
financial system of the cathedral priory of St. Andrew at Rochester.! His 
interest in this particular house stemmed from the work he had done on 
Christ Church Cathedral, Canterbury. There the archiepiscopate of 
Archbishop Pecham had profound repercussions on the accounting pro- 
cedures used by the prior and his obedientiaries, for Pecham’s reforms 
created the first effective system of audit known in England. After his 
success at Canterbury, the archbishop went on to try to introduce these new 
practices into the accounting of all religious houses in England by means of 
his Injunctions issued in 12832 and Smith’s article was the outcome of his 
attempt to see how far these Injunctions were enforced at Rochester. But 
while he stressed, correctly, the conscious modelling on Christ Church, his 
desire to find parallels between the two houses led him to draw conclusions 
which now require modification. 

Smith divided the development of Rochester’s financial organization into 
three periods. The first of these lasted until Pecham’s Injunctions in 1283, 
the second from then until c. 1380 and the last from c. 1380 until the Disso- 
lution. The earliest period was portrayed as a time in which the convent, 
organized into simple departments under obedientiaries, consolidated its 
revenues and elaborated the system of weekly food farms to ensure the 
household supplies throughout the year. In the thirteenth century, however, 
there occurred a financial crisis caused chiefly by the oppressions of Bishop 
Gilbert de Glanville (1185-1214) who founded a new hospital at Strood 
which he endowed largely from property that belonged to his monks. 
Predictably a long, legal battle ensued that lasted into the second half of the 
century and the costs of this together with the increasing strain placed by an 
expanding economy weakened the financial organization and produced 
maladministration and corrupt management. 


IR. A. L. Smith, ‘The financial system of Rochester Cathedral Priory’, in 
Collected Papers (1947), pp. 42-53. "ON 2 

2 Registrum Epistolarum fratris Johannis Peckham, Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis, ed. 
C. T. Martin (3 vols., Rolls Ser., 1882-6), ii. 621-2. 
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In the midst of this crisis Pecham was elected to the see of Canterbury. 
He was a man acutely aware of the changes in English landownership and 
he tried to introduce at Rochester the central office of receipt under trea- 
surers and the efficient system of audit that he had successfully pioneered at 
Canterbury. Smith went on to try to prove that the Injunctions were fully 
implemented by St. Andrew’s in the following century. The last period, 
the time from c. 1380 until the Dissolution, it is claimed, was an era of in- 
creasing centralization made necessary because obedientiaries had continued 
to acquire their own revenues and were mismanaging them. This culmi- 
nated in the assumption of full financial power in the hands of the prior 
as treasurer, which took place at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

First, the emphasis laid on the organization of the priory estates in the 
thirteenth century for marketing requires emendation. Intensive direct 
exploitation of the Rochester estates was impossible. The demesnes were 
too small and the soil too poor. Accordingly a form of modified food farm 
was continued throughout the century! and was coupled with a strong 
policy of leasing not found on the Canterbury estates.2 To offset the 
deficiency in income from sales and some debts that had accumulated, 
successive priors established from c. 1250 the policy of buying up lands and 
rents. Of these men the most notable was John of Renham, 1263-83, later 
to be so castigated by Pecham. It seems reasonable to assume, however, 
that far from wasting the convent’s substance, the prior was attempting to 
compensate for the non-existent income from cash sales by alternative 
means. But, by overplaying his hand, he fell into debt himself thereby 
incurring archiepiscopal displeasure and the criticism of his bishop and his 
convent. The ‘inaestimabilia debita’ mentioned by the chronicler in 12553 
may, however, be treated with scepticism. Many religious houses went 
through periods of debt which were made up within a year or two. This was 
often the result of over-extensive credit activities at a time when cash in- 
come did not match the outgoing loans, or when the income had to be used 


1That Rochester was unable to play an active role in the intensive demesne 
exploitation of the 13th century is underlined by evidence from several sources. 
A fragment of an account roll dated 1248-9, the peak of the era of ‘high farming’, 
shows the entire revenue from the sale of all forms of grain and peas to have been a 
mere £28 13s 5d (Kent Archive Office, Maidstone, Rochester Dean and Chapter 
Muniment (hereafter DRc) FZ 4). In 1313 the corn famine had reduced the priory 
to such straits that it was forced to lease all the stock and crops of one of its wealthiest 
tenants, Walter de Finchingfield, on one of its own manors, Southfleet, for a period 
of just over 4 months at a cost of £20 in order to feed the monks at the height of the 
crisis (DRc T 324/1). Even in the 15th century traces of the corn farm originally 
owed by each manor can still be found (DRc T 104/1 and T' 104/2). 

2'That the number of such leases was exceptional is shown by the criticism of the 
practice made by Archbishop Winchelsey during his visitation in 1299. To this 
policy he attributed the current financial difficulties of the priory and ordered that 
in future no such demises might be made without the express consent of the bishop. 
Registrum Roberti Winchelsey, ed. R. Graham (2 vols., Canterbury and York Soc., 
li, lii, 1952-6), ii. 840. 

3 Flores Historiarum, ed. H. R. Luard (3 vols., Rolls Ser., 1890), ii. 410. 
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to meet unexpected expenses. Such was the situation at Rochester in this 
year. The priory was faced with an enormous bill as a result of the final 
battle to re-establish some of the rights granted away by Bishop Gilbert 
between 1197 and 1205. This type of imbalance could thus easily be 
redressed by a temporary cessation of lending, enabling the house to be 
resettled on a firm financial footing. 

In this same period before 1283, by assigning the list of obedientiaries 
and their incomes found in the ‘Custumale Roffense' to c. 1250 instead of 
to c. 1200, Smith ascribed the multiplication of these officials to the thir- 
teenth century, implying that with greatly enlarged cash revenues the whole 
system thereby got out of control and fell into maladministration, corrup- 
tion and debt. Certainly the convent had periods of debt, but the reasons 
for it have been outlined above and the situation was exacerbated by rising 
prices and heavy royal demands. The multiplication of obedientiaries was 
already occurring c. 1150! and their competence in handling the revenues 
assigned to them seems never to have been called into question. Pecham's 
Injunctions criticized the prior for having a large income and for squan- 
dering it recklessly (‘prior ipse et nonnulli alii creduntur magnam habere 
pecuniam in deposito")? but there were no complaints about the other office- 
holders. 

Inthe second phase of the financial development, Smith's article was con- 
cerned chiefly with the Injunctions of Archbishops Pecham and Winchelsey 
and their implementation. Pecham's ordinances had three main points.? 
First, three worthy monks were to be appointed to act as receivers of all the 
income except that appropriated to the household departments. This 
money was to be kept under lock and key and spent only with their per- 
mission. The prior thus had his independence curtailed since he could 
receive his income only from these treasurers and had to render account for 
it. Second, the prior and the three treasurers were to render accounts three 
times a year, and last, a monk and a secular were instituted to oversee the 
monastic estates and to ensure that the income derived from them did in 
fact pass to the treasurers as ordained. These Injunctions were then 
complemented in 1299 by Archbishop Winchelsey who determined that all 
obedientiaries were to present annual accounts and that, in future, monks 
might not reside on the manors for over two days except in unusual circum- 
stances. He also prohibited any further leasing of property without the 
bishop's consent.4 

That auditors were introduced and continued to perform their duties 
until the Suppression cannot be in doubt, as Smith has shown. What is by 

1DRc R 2, the * Custumale Roffense’, which in its earliest form can be dated not 
later than 1220, shows that by c. 1200 the obedientiaries already had their own 
specified incomes from named landed sources. In addition there was, for example, 
a cantor before 1182 whose office did not single him out for an individual income at 
this date. British Library, Cotton MS. Vespasian A. xxii fo. 82v. 

2 Reg. Epist. Y. Peckham, ii. 621-2. 

3 Ibid. 


* Reg. Winchelsey, ii. 840. ET 
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no means certain, however, is the introduction and perpetuation of both the 
treasurers and a secular receiver, or seneschal. Rochester priory made a 
distinction between an auditor anda treasurer. 'l'hey introduced the former 
but it is most unlikely that the prior ever sacrificed his independence and 
instituted the latter. At no time after 1283 is there mention of the priory 
treasurers. In 1314 Hamo de Hethe on his election as prior had to answer 
the accusation made during a. visitation that the conventual estates were 
being mismanaged and that land was still being alienated, an unlikely state 
of affairs if efficient treasurers were already in office.! In 1333 the long list 
of obedientiaries and brethren present at the election of Prior John de 
Sheppey again makes no record of treasurers.? The only allusion Smith 
could find to such an official was in 1345. It is, however, very signifi- 
cant that this man is found only on this occasion and that he is referred to 
as a ‘receptor pecunie’, and not by name. The occasion was the departure 
of the prior for Rome. If, as seems most likely, the prior was still the re- 
ceiver, then such an appointment would have been necessary to fill the gap 
during his absence. This ‘receptor’, then, is rather a man to be elected 
ad hoc than one already in office, and was in any case not a treasurer. 

This contention may be further supported by more positive evidence. 
In 1384 the cellarer received the largest part of his income, £129 9s, directly 
from the prior with no mention of any treasurer.4 Revenues from outlying 
manors were also paid directly to the prior without passing through any 
treasurer’s office. In 1337 the bailiff of Cuddington, in Buckinghamshire, 
paid £50 13s 6d to him by tally5 and sums of £22 6s 8d in 1415 and £24 in 
1416 were handed over to him by the same means.Ó Neither of these trans- 
actions could have happened if the Injunctions were in force. 

There is moreover no surviving account roll for any treasurer. Not until 
1511-12, when the prior was fulfilling the office along with those of many 
other obedientiaries, is there an account for such a man. The task pertain- 
ing to his office in this year was that of accounting for the income of the 
manors, a task we have already found him performing as early as 1337. As 
Smith's article points out, the roll of 1511—12 kept all the moneys separate 
under the respective offices for which the prior was accounting. This 
concentration of power can only have been a temporary measure, however, 
since the Valor Ecclesiasticus gives each obedientiary's income and his name, 
implying that each was once more rendering his own accounts at this date, 
and it describes the prior as holding the position of 'thesaurarius'.7 In 
short, the prior was and remained his own treasurer. 


1H. Wharton, Anglia Sacra (2 vols., 1691), i. 357. 

? Registrum Hamonis Hethe, ed. C. Johnson (Canterbury and York Soc., xlviii, 
xlix, 1948), i. 533-4. 

3 Ibid., ii. 741. 

^DRc F 1r. 

5Public Record Office, S.C. 6/760/13. 

6 Ibid., S.C. 6/760/15 and 16. 

"Valor Ecclesiasticus temp. Henr. VIII (6 vols. in 4, Record Comm., 1810—34), i. 
99—118. 
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Smith also commented that the prior’s authority was at first ‘severely 
limited’ by the power of the individual obedientiaries who had substantial 
revenues in their own possession. In many cases these incomes continued 
from the same properties until the sixteenth century.! It therefore seems 
more probable that the convent chose this means of providing a check on the 
financial power of their prior instead of implementing the introduction of 
Pecham’s new officials. Nor can these incomes ever have been subject to 
the regulations provided by the archbishop. The assertion that ‘there is 
absolutely no indication of the commanding position which the treasurers 
enjoyed at Christ Church’ is correct: they never even existed. 

As a corollary to this, the article mentions Pecham’s insistence on the 
appointment of lay stewards to replace the resident monks as overseers of 
the manors. This undoubtedly occurred, but the ‘senescallus’ whom 
Smith took to be the new official was not the manorial seneschal but the 
household steward, or ‘senescallus hospicii’, known from the beginning of 
the twelfth century.2 His duties quoted as relating to the supervision of the 
estates were, in reality, much older and were concerned with the internal 
organization of the monastery. They included presiding with the prior or 
cellarer at their courts in Rochester, as well as the supervision of the bishop’s 
palace in the city, but nowhere else on the prior’s estates. His was the task 
of acting as major-domo; he carried a rod and organized the seating of 
important guests in the hospice and the delivery of food to people living in 
the town. The earliest known such steward is William de Wica who held 
the position c. 1100.3 The date of the introduction of the manorial ‘senes- 
callus’, on the other hand, is uncertain. The last known monk-bailiff 
occurred before 1215 and the earliest certain lay manorial seneschal appears 
in the reign of Richard II and so cannot have been an appointment created 
at Pecham’s behest. The bishop, however, had a manorial steward, Henry 
de Elham, by 1292.4 This being so, a similar officer for the priory may well 
have been appointed by the same date. The intervening gap therefore may 
have witnessed either a transition period or the continuance of the residen- 
tial monks so abhorred by the archbishop. 

The conclusion of Smith’s article, that ‘although Christ Church flourished 
under the financial control of treasurers for two centuries and Rochester 
never enjoyed such a well-organized system, both cathedral monasteries 
were eventually obliged to submit to the autocracy of their priors and thus 


1For example, the tithes of the Templars’ land in Strood belonged to the cellarer's 
office in 1200 and were still being paid to him in 1536, as were those from specified 
lands in Hoo, Cobham, Tonge, Shorne, Chalk and Hadlow. Tithes from lands in 
*Buggley' (unidentified) and ‘Doddindale’ (in Canterbury) show a similar con- 
tinuity in the chamberlain’s rentals as do those of ‘Wicham’ (in Strood), Cuxton and 
the lands of Hugh de Stoke in that of the precentor. Individual tenements, or their 
sites, in the city of Rochester follow the same pattern. ‘Custumale Roffense fos. 
39v, 50; Valor, i. 99-118. 

2' Custumale Roffense’ fos. 54v—55. 

3DRc T 359. 

*DRc R 3, ‘Registrum Temporalium’, quaternion 4, fo. 3v. 
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deliberately to flout the injunctions of Pecham’ may be left unchallenged, 
although the evidence that supports it is substantially different from that 
propounded by Smith in that the Rochester treasurers never existed. In 
the light of this revision, it would be interesting to discover just how far 
the ordinances were fulfilled in other religious houses and what, if any, 
adaptations were introduced there to circumvent their locally displeasing 
aspects. Certainly at Rochester the power of the prior and the independence 
of the individual obedientiaries were too firmly entrenched to be dislodged 
by a metropolitical visitation. Enough was carried out to ensure apparent 
obedience to higher orders but further investigation has shown that the 
changes were, in vital areas, superficial. The prior remained in control of all 
income except that of his obedientiaries who not only kept those sources 
already assigned to them but continued to augment them as time went on. 
This can be seen in the endorsements on the charters of donation. Many 
carry the legend ‘ista pertinet ad’ and the name of the recipient. The 
endorsements also show that there must have been registers containing 
enrolments of these accretions and that these registers were brought up to 
date in the fourteenth century when the filing system was altered and the 
numbers assigned to the various donations were changed. Such registers 
certainly existed for the cellarer and the almoner and probably also for the 
sacrist, the infirmarer and the chamberlain. In return for maintaining their 
independence, these men allowed the prior to act without restrictions by 
treasurers, a situation that clearly indicates that the problems of 1283 which 
instigated the reforms were of a purely temporary nature and were recog- 
nized by the convent as such. Both sides were accordingly careful to ensure 
that in future they avoided excessive competition for power, since further 
reprobation by the metropolitan would have inevitably led to severer con- 
demnation and a loss of authority for all parties. 
ANN BROWN 


Wroth, Cecil and the Parliamentary Session 
of 1604" 


WALLACE NOTESTEIN’S THESIS concerning the ‘winning of the 
initiative’ by the house of commons has as its counterpart the idea of a 
loss of political initiative by the Crown, and a classic instance of such loss 
is thought to be the start of the 1604 parliamentary session. The argument 
runs that in the Commons on Friday, 23 March 1604, the first day of 
business, policy direction was wrested from the government by a repre- 


1] am deeply grateful to Miss Norah M. Fuidge for drawing my attention to the 
Wroth letters among the Lansdowne MSS., and to Professor Joel Hurstfield and 
Mr. Conrad Russell for their helpful comments on my argument. 
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sentative of the independent country gentry. In the words of Professor 
Rabb: 


at the vital juncture no royal spokesman rose to address the House. Instead, Sir 
Robert Wroth, a well-known Puritan, the last of the Marian exilesin the Commons, 
and an M.P. who had not missed a session in over forty years, rose to speak. If 
any man represented independence of thought in parliament, it was Wroth, and 
he had the seniority to command respect. He now proposed an agenda for the 
weeks ahead, thus taking the initiative entirely out of crown hands... Quite 
simply, an ordinary M.P., and a highly troublesome one at that, had taken control 
of the aession.1 


Serious doubt, however, is cast on this interpretation by surviving letters 
from Wroth to Sir Michael Hickes, secretary to Burghley and the confidant 
of his son Robert Cecil. The letters indicate that from 1598 until his death 
in 1606 Wroth regarded himself as the client of Robert Cecil. Thus on 6 
January 1598 Wroth can be found declaring that ‘I am and will be most 
prest to doe unto his honour [‘Sir Robert Cicill’] all the kindness and 
service I can’, and ‘I have devoted myselfe for the performance of the same’.2 
Similarly in a letter of February 1602 he describes himself as ‘one longe 
since a professed and vowed follower and faithfull frend of Mr. Secretaryes, 
to doe unto him all service, honour and kindness I can’.3 But most remark- 
able of all is the letter printed below. Writing in July 1605, Wroth re- 
iterates his unswerving devotion to the Cecil interest. At the same time, 
with King James as his hunting guest, he was clearly in favour at court. 
This correspondence, which straddles the opening of the first Jacobean 
parliament, poses the question whether Wroth’s famous speech of 23 March 
1604 was in fact made with the agreement of Cecil. Probably the most 
important item on the programme which Wroth laid before the house of 
commons concerned ‘wardship of men’s children, as a burden and servitude 
to the subjects of this kingdom’.4 We know from the journal of Sir Roger 
Wilbraham, a master of requests, that as early as August 1603 Cecil ‘said 
he was to have wardes torned to a certain annual rent to be propounded in 
parliament'.5 Of the other points listed by Wroth, patents of monopoly and 
powers to dispense from penal statutes had already been suspended by a 
royal proclamation of May 1603. 'l'he same proclamation complained of 


VT. K. Rabb, ‘Sir Edwin Sandys and the parliament of 1604’, American Hist. Rev., 
Ixix (1963-4), 647-8. W. Notestein, The Winning of the Initiative by the House of 
Commons (1926), p. 43 n. 5, The House of Commons, 1604-10 (New Haven, 1971), 
pp. 63, 105-6. 

2British Library, Lansdowne MS. 86 fo. 79. In this letter Wroth asked to 
accompany Cecil on an intended embassy to France, a request that was granted. 
Public Record Office, S.P. 78/41, no. 131. 

3Brit. Libr., Lansd. MS. 88 fo. 59. 

*Commons Journals, i. 151. Sir Edward Montagu noted this item as ‘for wardship, 
that the king might have a composition, and the subjects [be] freed of that tenure’. 
Hist. MSS. Comm., Buccleuch MSS., tii. 80. 

5Camden Miscellany X (Camden 3rd ser., iv, 1902), p. 63. My italics. 
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the ‘many great disorders and abuses, . . . by sundrie purveyors and takers 
of carts’, and this subject also reappeared on Wroth’s list.! Further topics 
proposed by Wroth were exchequer abuses and the transportation of ord- 
nance. Both had been the subject of bills lost in the 1601 parliament, and 
at the end of the 1604 parliamentary session a statute was enacted “for the 
continuance and due observation of certaine orders for the Exchequer, first 
set downe and established by vertue of a privie seale from the late Queene 
Elizabeth’. The form of this exchequer act may provide a clue, because in 
April 1602 ‘orders’ were entered in the privy council register for the 
‘castinge and transportinge of iron ordnaunce’. It is quite possible that a 
similar conversion of orders into statute was intended for the transportation 
of ordnance, as was achieved for the exchequer.? There remains Wroth's 
proposal for the ‘ confirmation of the Book of Common Prayer’, which refers 
to the recent changes in the Elizabethan Prayer Book sanctioned by King 
James at the Hampton Court Conference. In a proclamation of October 
1603, the king had held out the possibility of religious reform, should the 
proposed conference reveal any ‘corruptions’ in the English Church, ‘by 
advise of our Councell, or in our High Court of Parliament, or by Convoca- 
tion of our Clergie’. The Prayer Book changes subsequently agreed were 
authorized by letters patent, dated 9 February 1604.3 It is not clear, how- 
ever, that this precluded later confirmation by parliament. Thus James 
Montagu, dean of the chapel royal, wrote on 18 January 1604 that the 
conference decisions had been referred to various committees of bishops 
and privy councillors, ‘to be hereafter enacted by parliament’.‘ 

None of the foregoing allows us to assert positively that Wroth spoke with 
the approval of Robert Cecil, although it is likely that he did. His proposed 
programme seemingly mirrors recent thinking in government circles. 
Moreover there are signs that the two men were co-operating as early as the 
1601 parliament: for example on 3 November when urging the need for 
supply Cecil quoted a voluntary offer by Wroth to contribute {100 annually 
while war lasted.5 Another straw in the wind is that on 19 March 1604 
Wroth was appointed one of the deputies to the lord steward, for adminis- 
tering the oath of supremacy to members of the Commons. This elicited a 
note in the Commons Journal that ‘privy counsellors only heretofore, and 
not any members of the House of other rank, have been made deputies 
to the lord steward’.6 What, however, appears to clinch the argument for 


1 Stuart Royal Proclamations, i, ed. J. F. Larkin and P. L. Hughes (Oxford, 1973), 
pp. 11-14. 

2]. E. Neale, Elizabeth I and her Parliaments, 1584-1601 (1957), pp. 417-22; 
Statutes of the Realm (1810-28), iv. 1052-5; P.R.O., S.P. 12/283A, no. 73. 

3 Stuart Royal Proclamations, i. 62; E. Cardwell, A History of Conferences (Oxford, 
1840), pp. 217-25. 

4 Memorials of Affairs of State, ed. E. Sawyer (3 vols., 1725), ii. 15. 

5H. 'Townshend, Historical Collections (1680), p. 185. It has been pointed out to 
me by Mr. Conrad Russell that Wroth made a similar offer in 1587. Neale, p. 175. 

6Commons Journals, i. 141. 
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collusion between Wroth and Cecil in 1604 is that on the first day of business 
in the house of lords, Monday, 26 March,! Cecil moved 


for a conference to be had with a selected number of the Common House, for the 
better proceeding in union and good consent with the said House, in such matters 
as are especially to be dealt in this parliament for, matters concerning the publick 
State; and two particulars [were] by his Lordship especially mentioned, videlicet, 
concerning purveyors [and] respite of homage? 


The entry in the Lords Journal continues that 


immediately thereupon the proceeding in this motion was prevented, by a like 
motion, that was brought up from the Common House, . . . for a conference to be 
had with a selected company of the Higher House, especially concerning the 
matter of wardships; whereupon answer was returned, that the Lords do like 
well and commend the motion for conference, touching the matter abovemen- 
tioned. 


The upshot was a conference that afternoon, in the Painted Chamber, which 
handled wardship, respite of homage and purveyance.3 As regards wardship 
and respite of homage ‘composition’ in lieu was envisaged from the outset, 
and a similar solution to the grievance of purveyance was suggested in early 
May 1604.4 

But why might Cecil have used Wroth as his spokesman in the Commons 
on this occasion, rather than a privy councillor? One possible advantage 
was that matters raised in this way left the government full freedom of 
manoeuvre, since they remained officially uncommitted. More important 
perhaps was the desire to foster a sense of reciprocity, of ‘retribution’ in 
return for monetary or other ‘contribution’.5 Here a foretaste of things to 
come is the carefully orchestrated speech of welcome to King James, by 
Richard Martin on behalf of the sheriffs of London and Middlesex. Speak- 
ing the same day as was issued the proclamation suspending all monopolies, 
on 7 May 1603, Martin had confidently announced that ‘the people shall 
every one sit under his own olive tree, and anoynt himselfe with the fat 
thereof, his face not grinded with extorted sutes, nor his marrow suckt with 
most odious and unjust monopolies’.6 This monopolies proclamation was 
to be cited in the preamble to the 1606 subsidy act, as one reason for a grant 
of taxation in peacetime.7 Furthermore, a major theme of King James’s 


1The Lords had adjourned the previous Thursday. Lords Journals, ii. 265. 

2 Ibid., p. 266. My italics. 

3Commons Journals, i. 154. 

4Camden Miscellany X, p. 63; Lords Journals, ii. 294-5. Negotiations ground to a 
halt on 26 May, partly as a result of opposition to the proposed union between 
England and Scotland. Ibid., p. 309. 

5'This terminology becomes especially common during the parliamentary debates 
of 1610. Proceedings in Parliament, 1610, ed. E. R. Foster (2 vols., New Haven, 
1966), i, index references. 

6 Progresses of King James I, ed. J. Nichols (4 vols., 1828), i. *130. 

7 Statutes of the Realm, iv. 1109. I owe this point to Mr. Conrad Russell. 
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initial speech to parliament in 1604 was ‘Quid ergo retribuam ?'!. Proposals 
for such retribution would come best from someone ostensibly independent 
of the court, from someone like Sir Robert Wroth, knight of the shire for 
Middlesex.? 

The start of the 1604 parliamentary session, therefore, marks a shift in 
tactics not a loss of initiative by the Crown, Wroth’s proposals reflecting 
the mind of Cecil and at least some of his colleagues on the privy council. A 
further consequence is that a version of what later came to be known as the 
‘great contract’ was already being considered by members of the govern- 
ment in 1604.3 This indicates that Cecil, in particular, far from having 
‘his eyes fixed upon the past’,4 responded rapidly to the opportunity 
presented by a change of monarch. On present evidence we can only specu- 
late how far the experience of the 1601 parliament convinced him that a 
new basis for royal finance was necessary, the monopolies crisis coming to 
symbolize all that was wrong in the body politic.5 At the end of the decade, 
however, the chancellor of the exchequer and deputy to Cecil as lord 
treasurer, Sir Julius Caesar, spelt out the choices available to the govern- 
ment. On the one hand they could more effectively exploit traditional but 
now unpopular sources of revenue, such as wardship and purveyance, 
which 


maie growe so heavie to the subjects by the rigor of the execucioners thereof, that 
the people maie be stirred, if not to rebellion, yet to such a coldnes of future 
contributions, that maie justlie occasion a despaire in the king never to receive 
relieff hereafter from his subjects by fifteenths [and] subsidies. 


Alternatively ‘fiscal feudalism'6 and the like might be abolished in return 
for new forms of parliamentary taxation, an approach which some feared 
as 'areadie passage to a democracy, . . . the deadliest enimie to a monarchy’.7 
Such was the dilemma that Cecil, via Wroth, began to try to resolve in 1604. 


NICHOLAS 'TYACKE 


1Commons Journals, i. 142. 

2Wroth’s motion was seconded by Sir Thomas Crompton, a civil lawyer, who 
like him had accompanied Cecil to France in 1598. Ibid., p. 151; P.R.O., S.P. 
78/41, no. 131. An echo of the use made of Wroth in 1604 may survive in the advice 
of Francis Bacon and others in 1620, that motions be proposed in the forthcoming 
parliament by ‘some grave and discreet gentlemen of the country, such as have least 
relation to the court’. The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon, ed. J. Spedding 
(7 vols., 1861—74), vii. 146. 

3Even in November 1610 the essence of the great contract was conceived to be 
composition for ‘tenures and purveyance’. Proceedings in Parliament, 1610, ii, 405. 

4D. H. Willson, The Privy Councillors in the House of Commons, 1604-29 (Minnea- 
polis, 1940), p. 103. 

5Neale, pp. 376-93. 

6J. Hurstfield, ‘The profits of fiscal feudalism, 1541-1602’, Econ. Hist. Rev., and 
ser., viii (1955—6), 53-61, The Queen's Wards (1958), passim. 

7 Parliamentary Debates in 1610, ed. S. R. Gardiner (Camden Soc., Ixxxi, 1862), 
pp. 165, 177. 
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Sir Michaell, my daylie attendance of His Majestie and the contynuall imploy- 
ment of my servants to looke to that ficle veneriall chardge of myne,? was such as 
I could not performe my intencion that I had formerly purposed yet beinge nowe 
somethinge more quiett I dooe herewith send a brace of buckes to the right hon- 
ourable the Earle of Salisberry from a true hart to him ward, desyring you to 
be my presenter of them, not as a flatarabundus but from him that soe loved and 
honored that peireles father of his [Burghley], as I cannot nor doe not but with as 
great love and honoure reverence his sonne, especially such an one as dooth 
patrisare, and I am semper idem devoted longe since as you knowe unto his honour 
in despight of all sicafants and other factious persones that desyre the contrary, 
and soe not troublinge you with any longe narracion, I am and wilbe truly and 
faythfully duringe lyfe prest to doe unto his honour all the kindnes and service 
I can, prayinge to the Allmighty to blesse him with all happynes and blessednes 
in this worlde and in the worlde to come. Fare you well. 


Lucton Hall this XXIth of July 1605. 
Your assured lovinge ffrend 
Robert Wrothe. 


The Examination of Mr. Mallory after the 
Parliament of 1621 


AFTER THE dissolution of the parliament of 1621, Coke, Hakewill, Phelips, 
Mallory and Pym were imprisoned, and Crew, Perrot, Rich and Digges were 
sent to Ireland. Ina group of cases which should be seen together with these, 
Sir Peter Hayman was sent to the Palatinate, and Viscount Saye and Sele 
and Sir Jerome Horsey were imprisoned, for their resistance to the bene- 
volence for the relief of the Palatinate.3 Sir Francis Seymour was questioned 
by the privy council for his resistance to the benevolence, but, to Bucking- 
ham’s indignation, appears to have escaped punishment through the 
intervention of the duke of Lennox. Buckingham’s letter to Cranfield 
makes an explicit connection between the imprisonments over the bene- 
volence and his offence at members’ behaviour in parliament. Writing 


1T am grateful to the Trustees of the British Library Board for permission to pub- 
lish this document. In my transcription I have standardized the use of capitals, 
expanded the contractions and modernized the punctuation; spelling is as in the 
original. An abbreviated version of this letter was printed over 70 years ago by 
W. C. Waller, who did not however anticipate my argument. ‘An extinct county 
family: Wroth of Loughton Hall. I’ (Trans. Essex Archaeol. Soc., new ser., viii 
(1903), 155-6). 

?Wroth had been appointed to a walkership in Waltham Forest in May 1603. 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1603—10, p. 10. 

3R. Zaller, The Parliament of 1621 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1971), p. 188; 
Chamberlain to Carleton, 4 Jan. 1622, Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1619-23, 
P- 333. 
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from Newmarket on 3 February 1622, he quoted to Cranfield instructions 
from the king about those who refused the benevolence: ‘first, that they 
would spare no man, and secondly that they would principally deal with 
those that were of the Parliamt. especiallie those wch. were most refractarie, 
amongst whome Sir Francis Seymour was one of the chiefe’. Refusal of the 
benevolence outside parliament was to be used as an excuse to punish 
Seymour for his conduct inside parliament. Rather than escape, said 
Buckingham, Seymour should be sent to the Palatinate in person, ‘that 
others may be scared by the example’. Cranfield annotated this passage 
with a marginal ‘x’, but Seymour’s subsequent immunity suggests that 
Buckingham’s fear that he might try to get favour by the lord steward was 
justified.1 

Yet, when we have established that these two groups of imprisonments 
should be seen together, we have established neither their real causes nor 
their ostensible grounds, which at the time remained a closely-guarded 
secret. Even John Chamberlain was only able to deduce from the names 
of the prisoners that it was thought they were attacked on parliament 
business. On x19 January 1622, he noted that the council were examining 
Phelips twice a week, but appears to have gained no clue to the contents of 
the examinations.2 Phelips himself said on 5 August 1625, that he was 
‘ delivered without injuringe the libertye of the House in wordes or writinge, 
and taxt with nothinge but only with speakinge against the Spanish matche’.3 

The examination of one of the imprisoned members, preserved among Sir 
Robert Phelips’s parliamentary papers in Somerset Record Office, sheds 
much light on the first half of Phelips’s statement. As the only known 
examination of any of these imprisoned members of the Commons, it is 
worth some study. The questions make it clear that it is not Phelips’s own 
examination, and it is endorsed, in what is probably his hand, ‘Mallery; 
Coke and Lepton’. The document contains no material on Coke and 
Lepton, and if Phelips preserved any material on that subject, it unfortu- 
nately does not appear to have survived. On the other hand, an analysis of 
the questions in the examination gives every reason to suppose that it is in 
fact the examination of Mallory. As fellow-sufferers, the two members 
could well have exchanged information, possibly in order to concert their 
defence. Moreover, the 1621 debates contain some evidence to suggest a 
personal friendship between Mallory and Phelips. On 25 April, it was Mal- 
lory who moved that Phelips be allowed his privilege in a lawsuit in the 
exchequer. On 2 May, it was Phelips who seconded Mallory’s highly 


1National Register of Archives, Sackville MSS., ON 2421. Seymour's ‘refrac- 
toriness' probably concerned his leading part in the attack on the referees, On the 
interaction between the benevolence and the general issue of parliamentary control 
of taxation, see Marc L. Schwarz, ‘Lord Saye and Sele's objections to the Palatinate 
benevolence of 1622: some new evidence and its significance’, Albion, iv (1972), 12- 
22. 
2Chamberlain to Carleton, Cal. S.P. Dom. 1619-23, pp. 333, 337. 
3 Debates n the House of Commons in 1625, ed. S. R. Gardiner (Camden new ser., 
vi, 1873), p. 81. 
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important motion that Sir Edward Villiers should be suspended from the 
House, and Phelips who seconded Mallory’s motion to prevent the Speaker 
from shielding the referees by his untimely rising.! There is, then, no 
inherent improbability about supposing that Mallory and Phelips may have 
continued as defendants the concerted action they had carried on in par- 
liament. Mallory, who was said to be ‘much dejected’ at his arrest, could 
also have felt in need of moral support.2 The presence of this document in 
Sir Robert Phelips's papers is then at least no argument against the suppo- 
sition that it is the examination of Mallory. Since Mallory was not a 
particularly prominent member, information about the ostensible grounds 
for his arrest could be of particular interest. Gardiner described him as a 
member ‘of whose special offence we are ignorant’. Zaller's suggestion 
that his imprisonment was ‘presumably connected with his part in the 
plot against Buckingham’, for which Sir Edward Villiers had been used as a 
stalking-horse, is highly probable.3 However, as Buckingham’s letter 
about Sir Francis Seymour shows, the real reasons for an imprisonment 
need not be the same as its ostensible grounds, and an examination can give 
interesting information about ostensible grounds. 

Since the identification of Mallory as the subject of this examination 
depends on a comparison between the questions asked and Mallory’s 
known speeches and actions, it seems best to print the document first, and 
then compare it, question by question, with Mallory’s known record in the 
House. For convenience in this process, I have given numbers to the 
questions, which are added in square brackets. 


Somerset Record Office, DD|PH]216[11* 


Endorsement5: Mallery; Coke and Lepton 

25th of January 1622 
[1] The examination of [blank] before the Lords Mandevil, Treasurer, Arundell, 
Sir Thomas Calventry, Sir Randall Crew. First whether I was not the first mover 
that Sir Edwin Sandis should be sent for, and whether I did not say that he was 
committed for Parliament business? 
[2] Whether I did not hould that the Parliament was not to medle with his majes- 
ties hye prerogative as the marriag of his sonne, war peace & religion and coyne? 
[3] Whether I lyked or mislyked the protastation or whether I gave my voyce with 
or noe? 


1Commons’ Debates 1621, ed. W. Notestein, F. H. Relf and H. Simpson (7 vols., 
New Haven, 1935) (hereafter cited as N.R.S.), vi. 98, 97; v. 131, 283. 

2Zaller, p. 188. 

3S. R. Gardiner, History of England from the Accession of James I to the Outbreak 
of the Civil War, iv (1896), p. 267; Zaller, p. 230m. 

*'l'he original spelling of the document has been retained, except that all abbrevia- 
tions have been extended. À minimum of punctuation and capitalization has been 
introduced where necessary to make the meaning clear. 

5Probably in the hand of Sir Robert Phelips. I am grateful to Mr. D. M. M. 
Shorrocks for his help in identifying this. I have not been able to identify the hand- 
writing of the document. 
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[4] What did I speake at the committy? 
[5] After Sir Richard Weston had tould the house upon the king second letter that 
nowe all doubts weare cleard and they might well procede with there business, 
did not you answer that you weare worse satisfyed than before? 
[6] Why did you move to have the prerogative disputed in the house whether maye 
not the king committ anie Parliament man for offencas [sic] during the Parliament ? 
[7] Sir Randall Crewe did question me for matters donne in the former Parliament 
and did urge yt with muche btternes.! 

1 Februarii Keeper, Treasurer, Mandevil, Arundell 
[8] By what authority and whoe went with you to Sir Edwin Sandis? What 
conferenc [sic] had you there by the fyre syde at ten of clocke at night the servants 
being put out and none but you there? What conferenc had you upon the way ? 
[9] Why did you move to have an accounmpt [ ?sic] taken of the messag knowing 
the kings commaund to the contrary ? 
[10] Why did you move to have his majesties letters examined say . . .? they have 
trenched into yor pryvileges? 
[11] Who was that, that stood at your elbowe and moved against the reading of 
the kings letter? 
[12] I was tould by one of the Lords that I had spoken 38 tymes & all seditiously 
that I had carried an hygher hand against his majestie than ever anie subiect did 
in that place and that my offence was an hygher trason than Empson & Dudlys 
and deserved to have my head taken of my shold? 
[13] Did not you say yf the house had called you to accoumpt you would have 
mayd sport? 
[14]4 I was tould by one of the Lords that yf I had bene as carefull to look to the 
Clark as I was to the Speaker manie things had not bene knowen that nowe comes 
to light. 


This document presents an immediate difficulty, in the date 1622 at the 
head of it. January and February 1622 are highly probable dates for 
Mallory's examinations, which would then have coincided with those of Sir 
Robert Phelips. However, in old style dating, these dates should have been 
recorded as 25 January and x February 1621. It is highly improbable that 
the examinations really took place in 1623, since Mallory and Phelips were 
released on 9 August 1622.5 The two likeliest possibilities are then, 
either that the author was using new style dating, or that he made an error 
in writing the year. There is little doubt that the correct dates should be 
25 January and 1 February 1621/2. 1 February is recorded as the date of a 
council meeting, but though 24 and 26 January are so recorded, 25 January 
is not. It is possible that there is an error of one day in the first date, but 
slightly more probable that the body concerned was a committee of the 
council, rather than the full council. 

Question 1, concerning the motion to send for Sir Edwin Sandys, was one 


1 There is no punctuation between one page and another but it seems grammati~- 
cally possible and logically probable that questions 7 and 8 represent two separate 
sentences. 

2Blot in MS., obliterating about 3 letters, probably -ing. 

3 Margin: -ers. *Margin: T. 5Zaller, p. 189. 
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of the most serious issues. Sandys, who was in fact being kept away from 
the House for his activities during the first session, had been induced to 
agree to the council's polite fiction that he was not attending the second 
session because of illness. So long as this polite fiction was unquestioned, 
parliamentary business could continue, but if it were once established 
officially that Sandys had been restrained for parliamentary business, the 
rest of the session could be lost in a privilege dispute. It was on the first 
day of the second session, 20 November, that Mallory demanded to in- 
vestigate the issue, moving, ‘that Sir Edwin Saniss may be called for, being 
now not in the House’. This was a disruptive motion, and the disconcerted 
note in Barrington’s diary, ‘quaere quare’ was entirely to the point. Mallory 
was then definitely ‘the first mover that Sir Edwin Sandis should be sent 
for’. Three days later, it was again Mallory who ‘renewed the motion 
towching Sir Edwin Sandes, to examine the cause of his committment’. 
Hawarde reports him as seconding Spencer’s motion on this subject. Pym’s 
diary does not record a direct statement that Sandys was committed for 
parliament business, but this is clearly the innuendo of the words he re- 
cords. The Commons's final decision to send to Sandys, on 1 December, 
was taken on Mallory’s third moving of his motion, and on this occasion, as 
well as dwelling on the theme of parliamentary privilege, he added the 
potentially dangerous motion that Sandys ‘be required to set down under 
his hand, as he is a gentleman, for what he was questioned’.1 

Questions 2 and 3 appear to be simply leading questions, of the sort which 
could have been asked of any active member, and seem to be designed to 
produce an incriminating answer. They do, however, shed some light on 
Phelips’s subsequent relief that he was ‘delivered without injuringe the 
libertye of the House in wordes or writinge’. It seems possible that one of 
the objects of the questions was to obtain submissions which could be 
quoted against parliamentary claims to privilege. 

Question 4 probably relates to the Grand Committee to draft the final 
Protestation. It was Mallory, on Monday 17 December, who reminded the 
House of their agreement the previous Saturday to go into Committee. We 
have two recorded speeches by Mallory at the Committee. The first, at its 
setting up, was a motion that ‘the key . . . be brought up and that none goe 
oute’, presumably to prevent the carrying of reports to the king. The second 
was a motion: ‘the Committee to take it into consideracion, if a member of 
the house be Committed after the Parliament, if this bee not a breache of the 
privileges, and to see if there have bin any such’.2 This, an apparent 
revival of the case of Sandys, could have been a ground of complaint. 


IN.R.S.,, iii. 410; iv. 434; ii. 484 & n. The diary of John Hawarde (Wiltshire 
Record Office, Ailesbury MSS.) reports a sharply hostile reaction by Lord Clifford 
and Sir ''homas Wentworth to the attempt to open the case of Sandys, and support 
from Sir Peter Hayman. 

2 N.R.S., vi. 242, 339, 342. May protested at Mallory’s motion to lock the doors 
that ‘tis a fundamental liberty of the house that att a Committee every man may goe 
out of the house that will’. 

9 
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Neither of these speeches adds any proof to the identification of Mallory, 
but it may safely be said that they do not conflict with it. 

Question 5 deals with the second letter from King James, delivered to the 
Commons on 14 December, with an injunction from Weston, in the king’s 
name, that they should then proceed to other business. Mallory’s im- 
mediate riposte was to move that every member should have a copy of the 
letter, and the next morning he moved ‘that we may consider of our liber- 
ties. The King hath sent a gracious answer but we are worse than afore, 
for he saith our privileges are not by inheritance and that we must not 
trench into his prerogative’. The similarity of these words to those alleged 
in question 5 is striking. With Mallory’s opening of this dispute, the last 
chance of an amicable conclusion of the parliament had probably dis- 
appeared.1 

Question 6 is another general question, which could be asked of almost 
any member. Two possible subjects for this question are his joining in the 
attack on Lepton and Goldsmith on 13 December, and his reply, on 24 
April, to the king’s speech saying that the referees should not be questioned 
unless for corruption ‘because it was Humanum errare’. Mallory, who had 
throughout been forward in the attack on the referees, replied ‘that it is fitt 
an inquisition should be made who it is should doe so ill offices for the 
house’.2 Such passages again contribute nothing to an identification, but 
do not conflict with it. 

Question 7 contains no precise matter admitting identification, but again 
asks for self-incrimination. 

Question 8 returns to the main cause of complaint, the Sandys case. The 
Commons ordered on 1 December ‘that Sir Peter Heyman and Mr. Mallory 
should go to Sir Edwin Sandys on Monday, to bring him to the House if he 
were able, if not to require him to send a declaration in writing whether he 
were examined and committed for any Parliament business or no’. It was 
probably on this occasion that the conference with the servants put out took 
place, and Mallory and Hayman appear to have obtained their declaration 
in writing. On 18 December, immediately before the dissolution, it was 
‘ordered that Sir Peter Hamond shall burne the paper he hath of Sir Edwin 
Sandes contayninge a declaration of his commitment’.3 If even the Com- 
mons wished to burn this paper, it must indeed have been dangerous, and 
it is noteworthy that it was Mallory’s fellow-actor in this business, Sir 
Peter Hayman, who was sent to the Palatinate. 


1 N.R.S., vi. 336, 237, li. 521-2; Commons Journals, i. 663, 664. 

2 N.R.S., ii. 517, vi. 95. 

3 N.R.S., ii. 484, vi. 245; Commons Journals, i. 669. Hawarde records that this 
paper was burnt on Hayman's own motion (Diary, 19 Dec.). The paper would have 
been likely to confirm that Sandys was committed for ‘parliament business’. These 
words may have been carefully chosen, since the surviving examinations of Sandys 
concentrate, with a consistency unlikely to have been accidental, on matters which 
were parliament business, but not actually done in parliament (Inner 'l'emple, 
Petyt MS. 538/19 fo. 3). Mallory's claim to privilege would then involve the novel 
extension of privilege to private conversation outside the house of commons. 
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Question 9 again seems to refer to Mallory's interventions on 14 and 15 
December, and shows a tendency in the second examination to go again 
over the ground covered in the first examination. 

Question 10 again paraphrases Mallory’s speech of 15 December, about 
the king’s second letter. 

Question 11, alas, we are in no position to answer: the man who stood at 
Mallory’s elbow appears to have escaped the scrutiny of posterity. 

Question 12 alone would serve for the elimination of Coke, Phelips and 
Hakewill as possible subjects of this examination. No councillor in his 
senses could have accused them of speaking so few as thirty-eight times. 
Pym spoke thirty-eight times, but he is eliminated on the fact that none of 
the questions bears any relationship to any of his known speeches. Mallory 
in fact spoke sixty-two times during the parliament, but there is nothing 
improbable about the hypothesis that the record available to the councillors 
was not as good as that collected by Notestein, Relf and Simpson. The 
comparison with Empson and Dudley, echoing Coke’s attack on Mom- 
pesson, is an interesting one, and an early example of the fact that the idea 
that treason could be committed by making a division between the king and 
people was one which both parliament and council could use. 

Question 13 appears to refer to a remark made in private conversation, 
and cannot be identified with any material in the recorded debates. 

Question 14, on the clerk and the Speaker, is an interesting one. Mallory 
had been a vigorous critic of the Speaker, and the particular reference here 
is probably to his motion at the beginning of the debate of 15 December, 
that the House should go into Committee, ‘that we be not troubled this day 
with the Speaker’.1 The clear innuendo of the question is that the clerk 
thereafter reported Mallory’s speeches to the council. Mallory himself 
clearly read it this way, since he moved, at the beginning of the parliament 
of 1624 ‘that the clerke may enter no mans name, and only the determina- 
cions of the House’. In this, he was surprisingly opposed by Pym, who 
claimed that many men had been helped by the clerk’s book.2 The big sign 
"T" in the margin of this passage, which is not in the same hand as the rest 
of the document, could possibly be a note by Phelips to recommend action 
on the point, though a handwriting identification on one letter is clearly 
impossible. 

It can then be said with confidence that this examination fits Mallory, 
and that it does not fit any other imprisoned member of 1621. It provides 
a rarely vivid councillor’s eye view of debates, and shows how explosive the 
issue of parliamentary privilege might appear to a council committed to 

1Zaller, p. 168; Hakewill, in 1628, recalled that ‘I was chargd with wordes out of 
the clerkes book’ (British Library, Stowe MS. 366 fo. 87v); E. Nicholas, Proceedings 
and Debates of the House of Commons tn 1620 and 1621 (2 vols., Oxford, 1766), ii. 

Oo. 
35 nit. Libr. Harley MS. 6383 fo. 88. It is interesting that Mallory's motion 
against the clerk was seconded by his fellow-sufferer Sir Peter Hayman. It is 
tempting to imagine that the clerk had been irritated by the amount of work involved 
in Mallory's demand that he produce a copy of the king's letter for every member. 
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maintaining quiet and order. It also shows very clearly the council’s 
concern over the restraint of Sir Edwin Sandys. Whether it takes us much 
further in explaining the 1621 imprisonments as a whole is a more difficult 
question. There is also one interesting omission. The Palatine benevo- 
lence, used by Buckingham to excuse his attacks on so many other members, 
was questioned as illegal by Mallory on 27 April, and the questioning forms 
no part of these examinations. In the light of this fact, and in the light of 
Buckingham’s letter about Seymour, it appears unsafe to eliminate any 
theme as not being a ground of Mallory’s imprisonment simply because it is 
not included in this examination.! It is then possible that Mallory’s highly 
provocative speeches of the first session, on Sir Edward Villiers and on the 
referees, had as much to do with Buckingham’s support for his imprison- 
ment as the matters recorded here. However, the Seymour letter shows that 
Buckingham and James did not always speak with one voice, and there is no 
reason to believe that James was prepared to punish members of parliament 
in order to protect Sir Edward Villiers. It is then possible that the highly 
‘constitutional’ tone of this examination reflects the reactions of James, but 
not the political malice which first led Buckingham to attempt to provoke 
James to these reactions. Dr. Zaller’s conclusion that ‘Mallory’s seizure 
was presumably connected with his part in the plot against Buckingham’ 
could then stand as a picture of Buckingham’s motives, while leaving this 
examination as providing the better picture of the minds of James and the 
rest of the council. The unanswered question then becomes whether 
Buckingham or James is seen as the prime mover in the imprisonments of 
1621. That is a question to which this examination does not provide the 
answer. 
CONRAD RUSSELL 
1N.R.S., iii. 97. There is no reason to believe that these were Mallory’s only 
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Historical News 


THE DIRECTOR of the Institute and his Research Assistant Mr. K. G. 
Powell have since 1974 been writing in collaboration a survey of Reforma- 
tion historiography from the contemporary writers down to the present day. 
They have in mind a parallel to Wallace K. Ferguson's The Renaissance in 
Historical Thought, though of course the whole nature of the subject is very 
different. All the chapters have now been drafted, but many additions and 
reconsiderations are still required. It is hoped to complete the typescript by 
the end of 1978. 


* * * * * * 


AS REPORTED in the press, the German Historical Institute in London was 
formally opened on 4 November 1976 in the presence of Staatssekretär 
Haunschild and His Excellency the German Ambassador. The inaugural 
ceremony, followed by several receptions, took place in the Senate House of 
the University of London and was attended by numerous scholars from 
both countries. There followed another Anglo-German Conference in the 
series held annually since 1970. These Conferences have always been 
intended as preparatory to the foundation of a permanent Institute in 
Bloomsbury. Indeed, the planning for the latter began as early as 1968—9, 
when a group of historians inspired by Carl Haase, Director of Archives in 
Lower Saxony, formed the Anglo-German Group of Historians in con- 
junction with a number of senior British historians and archivists based 
upon the Institute of Historical Research and the British National Com- 
mittee of Historians. While the Conferences have been largely financed by 
the Volkswagen Foundation, the new Institute is fully supported by the 
Federal Republic. Professor Paul Kluke, recently retiring from the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt, accepted the office of Director for a period of two years. 
The new Institute will serve the historians of both countries, promote co- 
operative schemes of research, assemble a library of recent German books, 
display a range of German periodicals otherwise unobtainable here, and 
publish specialized monographs, editions of sources and guides to study. For 
further reference see Wilhelm Lenz, Manuscript Sources for the History of 
Germany since 1500 in Great Britain (Verbffentlichungen des Deutschen 
Historischen Instituts in London, Bd. 1, 1976) and A. G. Dickens in The 
Times Literary Supplement, 5 November 1976, p. 1463. 


* * * * * * 


An ANGLO-FRENCH Historical Colloquium on aspects of later medieval 
and early modern history took place at Tapton Hall of Residence, University 
of Sheffield, from 23 to 26 September, 1976. This was the third in a triennial 
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series of such colloquia to be held since 1970; previous colloquia took place 
at Cardiff (1970) and Bristol (1973). The theme at Sheffield was ‘The 
Crown and local communities in England and France, c. 1400-1600’. A 
grant from the British Academy enabled the sponsors to invite four French 
historians: Professor B. Chevalier (President, Université de Francois 
Rabelais, Tours); Professor R. Schevrer (Doyen de Faculté des Lettres, 
Université de Neuchatel); Professor A. Leguai (Faculté des Sciences 
Humaines, Université de Dijon); and Dr. J-Ph. Genet (U.E.R. d’Histoire, 
University of Paris I). Fifty-five historians from Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. also attended. All members were most grateful for the hospitality 
and entertainment given by the University of Sheffield. The following 
papers were read: M. C. E. Jones, ‘The Breton nobility and their masters 
from the civil war of 1341-64 to the late fifteenth century’; J-Ph. Genet, 
‘Political theory and local communities in later medieval France and En- 
gland’; Caroline Barron, ‘London and the Crown, 1451-61’; P. S. Lewis, 
‘The centre, the periphery, and power distribution in fifteenth-century 
France’; Robin Jeffs, "The politic rule of Henry VI throughout England and 
the Marches of Wales’; Roger Virgoe, ‘The Crown, magnates and govern- 
ment in fifteenth-century East Anglia’; Charles Ross, ‘Politics, royal 
patronage and a regional community: the Yorkist kings and the North of 
England, 1461-85’; and M. Greengrass, ‘The revolt of the provinces 
under Henri III, 1574-85’. At the concluding session J. R. L. Highfield 
introduced a discussion of all these papers, as well as of three which were 
communicated: B. Chevalier, ‘The “bonnes villes” and the king's Council 
in fifteenth-century France’; C. T. Allmand, ‘Local reaction to the French 
reconquest of Normandy: the case of Rouen’; and A. Leguai, ‘The relations 
between the towns of Burgundy and the French Crown in the fifteenth 
century'. Arrangements are being made to publish in 1978 the proceedings 
of the Colloquium under the editorship of J. R. L. Highfield and Robin 
Jeffs: this volume will also include a paper by R. J. Knecht, ‘Local resistance 
to the government of Frangois I', which he was unavoidably prevented 
from reading to the Colloquium. The fourth Colloquium in this triennial 
‘series will take place in Oxford in September 1979; its theme will be “The 
ruling classes in Britain and France c. 1350-1550’. 
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The Cost of English Warfare with France in the 
Later Fourteenth Century 


THE HEAVY FINANCIAL demands made by the Hundred Years War on 
the English taxpayer and the English exchequer have long been familiar 
to historians. 'l'he purposes of this article are, first, to examine what in fact 
were the major costs of war during a limited phase of the fourteenth- 
century conflict and, secondly, to relate these costs to taxation granted for 
war purposes.! ‘The period chosen extends from Michaelmas 1368 (the 
start of the exchequer year which saw the renewal of the war) to Michaelmas 
1381, four months after the return to England of the last army sent to 
France during the fourteenth century. Nothing approaching a comprehen- 
sive examination of the relevant exchequer documents for these years has 
hitherto been attempted.2 

The evidence is sometimes incomplete or difficult to interpret and in- 
evitably there is the need to conjecture and make estimates. The absence 
of the Chamber accounts for these years, though probably not of great 
significance, should be noted. The area of investigation, moreover, omits 
the costs of collecting, mustering and paying fleets and armies, but these 
were never large. Expenditures upon coastal defence and upon diplomacy 
have also been excluded. In the main these were also very much a sub- 
ordinate charge. War with the Irish and outlay on the sometimes troubled 
Anglo-Scottish border lie outside our terms of reference, but the estimates 
(by no means definitive) have been made as part of an attempt to approximate 
the whole burden of extraordinary expenditure during these years. 

1 This article derives from a lecture given in Sept. 1973 in Bristol to English and 
French historians at a colloquium on Aspects of the Hundred Years War. The 
British Academy and the University of Bristol helped to finance the meeting. Iam 
grateful to Dr. A. V. Antonovics,- Professor P. V. McGrath and Dr. C. D. Ross 
for their help. The article was accepted by the editor before the publication of an 
important book by George Holmes, The Good Parliament (Oxford, 1975). In 
smal] measure Dr. Holmes and I worked over common ground, but with different 
purposes in mind: the conclusions reached were wholly independent. Fortunately 
Dr. Holmes has now had a chance to read my text and, apart from 3 suggestions 
which have improved its clarity, has not dissented from what I have written. I 
am grateful to him also. 

2'The years 1369-75 received some attention in A. E. Prince, ‘The payment of 
army wages in Edward III's reign’, Speculum, xix (1944), 137-60. 
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The period studied is the most neglected phase of English hostilities with 
France during the fourteenth century. Scholars have been less interested 
in studying a losing war than they have been in the years to 1360, by which 
time the English had, in the short term, won the war. But not for long, 
and the years 1369-81 are virtually a catalogue of disaster. In twelve years 
of fighting, almost £1,100,000 was spent to little or no avail and Englishmen 
were complaining that they had been taxed to the point of bankruptcy. By 
Michaelmas 1381 there was little to show for all the money spent. Calais, 
Bordeaux and Bayonne remained in English hands and Brest and Cherbourg 
had been added; yet great areas south of the Loire, transferred to England 
in and after 1360, had been recovered by the French, and the English hold 
upon Gascony had shrivelled away. We shall, therefore, by implication be 
involved in some judgement upon the ways in which the English government 
had chosen to distribute its resources. 

It is convenient to divide this period of warfare into two sections, which 
were punctuated by the Truce of Bruges 1375~7 and to present the evidence 
mainly in terms of four areas of expenditure: (i) expeditions to northern 
France, (ii) Aquitaine, (iii) the war at sea and (iv) the 'barbican" of Calais 
and its March, to which were later added Brest and Cherbourg. 

There were four major expeditions and a minor one to northern France 
up to 1375. Edward III planned to lead the army of 1369 himself, but 
command was transferred to Lancaster, who led his men from Calais to 
Harfleur, pausing there briefly to test the defences, and then returned to 
Calais, leaving a trail of pillage and destruction in his wake. The only 
evident benefit from the expedition was the diversion of a French force 
assembled for a raid upon England. On the face of it this campaign, rich in 
plunder as it was, has the attributes of a pre-1360 chevauchée and the cost 
involved—a minimum of £74,934 6s 10d, including the passage and re- 
passage of the soldiers and their horses—seems an unconvincing invest- 
ment.! The English purpose remains obscure, but at least a demonstration 
of power had been made, which might catch the fancy of Charles, king of 
Navarre, with his extensive holdings in Normandy, and of John de Montfort, 
duke of Brittany. Edward III looked hopefully towards these men, for 
their assistance might strengthen his hand north of the Loire. The pattern 
of English strategy from 1369 to 1375 suggests the likelihood that Edward 
III still had hopes of conquests in the north, which might extend to an 
attack on Paris and perhaps, as an ultimate goal, result in the acquisition of 
the French crown. But demonstrations of military power in the mode of 
1369 were unlikely to win alliances when, as was the case, the French made 
no effort to resist Lancaster. 

The expedition of 1370, with Sir Robert Knolles as its senior captain, 
led to three months of plundering and spoliation, a disappointing outcome 
to a campaign of which the English government had had far greater hopes. 

1Public Record Office, Exchequer, L.T.R. Enrolled Accounts (Wardrobe and 


Household), E 361/4 m. arr-d. A small addition from a few separate accounts 
should be made. 
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The army had contracted for two years of service. The Crown financed 
the first ninety-one days, at a cost of £34,864 12s od (together with transport 
costs of £3,549 10s 3d); thereafter the intention was that the army should 
finance itself by plunder, ransoms and the profits of occupied territories.1 
In fact the army broke up in disarray after three months. Normandy was 
first planned as its objective, but the long drawn out negotiations with 
Charles of Navarre could not be completed before Knolles’s sailing and as 
a result the army crossed from Rye and Winchelsea to Calais instead of from 
Southampton to Normandy, as had originally been planned.2 

In 1372 Edward III planned once more to lead an army to northern 
France, and the decision to collect his army at Southampton and Portsmouth 
strongly suggests either Brittany or (less probably) Normandy as the area in 
which he intended to land. A preference for a Breton landing is suggested 
by the extensive negotiations with Montfort since November 1371, but 
these once again took longer than the English expected, with the result 
that by 19 July 1372, when an alliance was at last sealed, Edward had 
committed himself to a naval expedition. The king may in fact have been 
in doubt about his own prospects for some time before 19 July. On 16 May 
1372 he had contracted with John, Lord Nevill, to serve in Brittany with 
600 men, and it was to this proposition that the July treaty referred. There 
was, on the other hand, an undertaking by Montfort to join Edward III, 
should he arrive in person, with 1,000 men. Nevill eventually reached 
Brittany in October 1372, and his command cost the exchequer rather less 
than £12,000.4 

Nevill’s arrival in Brittany hastened the collapse of Montfort’s relations 
with Charles V of France, and the result was that in April 1373 the duke 
took refuge in England.5 When he arrived, the Crown was already planning 
to send Lancaster to Brittany to bolster the duke's fortunes and then, it may 
be presumed, if all went well, to extend operations beyond the duchy. 
However, in May the English government changed its mind and Calais was 
preferred as the port of disembarkation. The reasons for this change are 
uncertain. One possibility is that for the time being Edward III decided to 
abandon his Breton bopes because of the sharp deterioration in the fortunes 
of Montfort within his duchy. Another conjecture is that the government 
had in mind the idea of a descent upon the duchy by land from the north, 
as happened in 1381. But if this was so the plan did not work; for Lancaster 


1P.R.O., K.R., Exchequer Accounts Various, E 101/68/4 no. 90; ibid., Exchequer 
of Receipt, Issue Rolls, E 403/441 (4 Nov. 1370); Issue Roll of Thomas de Bran- 
tingham . . . 1370, ed. F. Devon (1835), pp. 267-8. 

2T, Rymer, Foedera (4 vols. in 7, 1816—69), HI. ii. 890; D. F. Secousse, Mémoires 
pour servir à l'histoire de Charles I, roi de Navarre (2 vols., Paris, 1755—8), ii. 417 
(to be used with care); Issue Roll 1370, pp. 371ff, 115ff, 262-3; P.R.O., E xo1/29/6; 
R. Delachenal, Histoire de Charles V (5 vols., Paris, 1909-31), iv. 356—69. 

3 Foedera, 111. ii. 933. 

*J. W. Sherborne, ‘Indentured retinues and English expeditions to France, 
1369-80’, Eng. Hist. Rev., lxxix (1964), 726. 

51bid., p. 727; M. Jones, Ducal Brittany, 1364-99 (Oxford, 1970), pp. 72-4. 
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kept, or was kept by French forces, much too far to the east to strike into 
Brittany, We can at least be sure that Lancaster’s landing and subsequent 
ride to Bordeaux was a second thought which yielded no strategic profit and 
which cost the Crown at least /82,250.! When at last a substantial Breton 
invasion did materialize in 1375 it cost £55,927 (including £1,258 for 
passage home). This expedition which, much to John de Montfort's fury, 
was cut short by the Truce of Bruges, was intended to last a year, financing 
itself after six months.2 'The exploitation of Breton regionalism was an 
expensive attraction. Altogether, English expeditions north of the Loire 
between 1369 and 1375 cost at least £258,600. 

A war for the defence of Aquitaine was difficult and unattractive. For 
example, lands acquired by negotiation could not be held in obedience by 
the harassing techniques of devastation which had a particular attraction to 
the English. The war south of the Loire, in addition to requiring dogged 
perseverance and a readiness to fight on the defensive, was not one for 
the military adventurer. Whose loyalty was dependable? Where would 
the French strike next? The indisputable need was for money and man- 
power to resist the French advances south of the Loire. What was forth- 
coming was not enough. A prime difficulty was that revenues from areas 
outside Gascony quickly drained away, and Gascony itself was a province 
almost without a purse. The revenues of the chief financial officer, the 
constable of Bordeaux, were consistently low. Those of John Ludham (5 
October 1372 to 20 October 1373) were little more than £1,000, and those 
of William Loryng (17 November 1379 to 5 October 1381) were only 
£2,325 16s 7d. There were, it is true, some better years between, but even 
in times of truce, revenues were always less than £2,000.3 

Rumours of imminent warfare reached Edward III from Gascony 
during late 1368, when the prince of Wales warned his father to be on his 
guard against Charles V’s schemings in Aquitaine (our second area of 
expenditure). As a result £41,536 was spent upon the wages and transport 
of soldiers to Gascony and upon cash despatched between January and June 
13694 to finance operations. In 1370, within a few weeks of each other, Sir 
Walter Hewitt and Lancaster were sent to Bordeaux with reinforcements: 
altogether there were 1,300 men, by far the largest force sent to Gascony 


1Sherborne, ‘Indentured retinues’, p. 728 nn. 1-4. The cost of transport to 
Calais was £5,086 11s 84d, British Library, Additional MS. 37494 fos. 17-23. 
On this occasion and elsewhere prests recorded on the issue rolls to captains whose 
accounts have not survived have been included, P.R.O., E 403/447 and 449. If the 
gift to John de Montfort of £4,623 3s 4d and a loan of £9,000 are included (¢id., 
13 July 1373), the cost of the expedition increases to £96,000. It seems clear that 
the gift and the loan (which does not appear to have been repaid) were intended to 
help Montfort finance his retinue; he received a prest from the Crown for only 
£4,623 3s 4d. 

2Sherborne, ‘ Indentured retinues’, p. 730. 

3P.R.O., L.T.R. Enrolled Foreign Accounts, E 364/15 m. 36, E 364/16 mm. 
48-9; E 101/180/9, 182/9. 

*P.R.O., E 403/436 (21 Jan., 3 Feb. 1369), E 403/438 (14 June 1369). 
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during this period. Hewitt's forces appear to have cost approaching £4,000. 
Lancaster’s mission was on a larger scale and cost £32,380 including passage, 
re-passage and compensation for 201 lost horses. Lancaster returned to 
England in November 1371.! By this date expenditure or debts incurred 
upon Gascony amounted to 75 per cent of the total English financial 
commitment to the duchy up to the Truce of Bruges. In 1372 the govern- 
ment made its last significant financial gesture to Aquitaine by committing 
£12,000 to the custody of the earl of Pembroke and spending about £3,000 
upon his retinue and its transport.? At this point 89:5 per cent of English 
expenditure south of the Loire between 1369 and 1375 had been spent. 

After the defeat of Pembroke at La Rochelle in 1372 the English govern- 
ment virtually lost interest in Gascony for several years. This was because 
it chose to use its resources in other ways. The consequence was that 
expenditure was not only much less than half what was spent on expeditions 
to the north; it was also less than was spent upon the war at sea and the 
defence of Calais. Of £8,764 7s gd owing to Sir Thomas Felton, steward of 
Gascony, for service between October 1372 and April 1374, £7,000 was 
unpaid when he returned to England. The only money sent to Gascony 
between July 1372 and April 1375 was the sum of £1,178 14s gd sent to 
Robert Wykford, constable of Bordeaux, during the months of March to 
May 1373.3 One criticism which must be made of English strategy in 
these years is that its pursuit of different objectives north and south of the 
Loire was unrealistic. In the north there was nothing to show. In the 
south the year of truce of 1375 saw a gravely diminished area under English 
control. The patiently sustained pressure of the French, together with the 
skilled way in which they exploited uncertain loyalties, left the English with 
little more than Bordeaux and Bayonne to show for a total military expendi- 
ture (excluding the cost of Calais) of over £350,000. The inherent and, as it 
proved, self-defeating dichotomy in English strategy seems to have been 
the result of the English government’s inability clearly to define its 
objectives. 

Expenditure upon the war at sea (our third category) was dictated by the 
necessity of transporting forces overseas and the need to defend the English 
coast and merchantmen at sea. If the government failed with respect to the 
latter two counts, there would be strident voices in parliament which could 
not be lightly disregarded when consent to taxation was required. The 
nature of the documentation makes it hard to estimate a reasonably exact 
figure for naval expenditure between 1369 and 1375. The total for 1369 is 
uncertain and so is that for 1370. On the other hand a sum of about £15,300 
seems Close to the facts of 1371.4 A total of the order of about £25,000 may 

lJssue Roll 1370, pp. 119, 130, 141-2; P.R.O., E 364/5 m. 29d; E 101/30/29. 

2J. W. Sherborne, ‘The battle of La Rochelle and the war at sea, 1372—5', ante, 
xlii (1969), 17—18. 

3P.R.O., E 364/7 m. 44, E 364/16 m. 48. 

4For 1369 see ibid., E 101/6/14 (at least part of which appears to have been 
absorbed into E 361/4 m. 21r-d); for 1370 see E 101/29/28, 39, E 101/30/21, 29, 
E 101/30/21, 29; for 1371 see E 101/31/9, 11, 13, 22, 27, 28, E 364/5 m. 31d. 
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perhaps be suggested for the years 1369-71. In 1372, on the other hand, 
when Edward III’s projected invasion of France became a naval campaign, 
naval costs jumped to over £61,000.! In 1373 naval activity cost £38,750 or 
more, and in 1374, a badly documented year, something in the region of 
{£20,000 was spent.2 Thus out of a gross naval expenditure of probably 
more than £135,000 between 1369 and 1374, about £119,550 (or perhaps 
83 per cent) was spent in the three years 1372-4. In 1375, onthe other hand, 
the commitment to the Breton expedition was so great that there was no 
money available to finance even a squadron at sea. 

Calais (our fourth category) was a permanent and roughly stable charge; 
it was also expensive, for in these years it cost more than half a parliamentary 
subsidy each year. There were, on the other hand, some forensic receipts 
which offset the over-all charge. In the year 1371-2 these amounted to £850 
but this sum was substantially lower than for years after 1376. In the year 
1371-2 Calais cost the English government £20,264 2s 9d (less £850).3 If 
we postulate, on the other hand, an average forensic receipt from 1368-9 to 
1374—5 of the order of £2,000 per annum (a figure more in line with later 
years), we reach a total cost for 1368—75 of the order of £127,750. 

The estimated cost, therefore, of our separate areas of expenditure 
(together with the percentage of the whole of each heading) may be thus 
expressed. Total expenditure was about £634,900, which was disbursed as 
follows: northern France £258,600 (41 per cent), Aquitaine £104,000 (16 
per cent), the war at sea £144,550 (23 per cent) and Calais £127,750 (20 
percent). Two points must be stressed : (i) these figures exclude the charges 
mentioned earlier in the paper; (ii) the evidence permits approximation 
only but the figures stated are believed to be as accurate as the evidence 
permits. We must add the estimated cost of Scotland and Ireland to our 
total and here a sum of expenditure between 1368 and 1375 of about £37,000 
seems reasonable.4 This brings war expenditure to a total of about £671,900, 
of which at least 94 per cent was spent on the war with France. 

. How, therefore, did the Crown finance an average annual expenditure 

over a seven-year period of about £96,000 per annum? Clearly this could 
not be done from ordinary revenues, which were entirely, or almost entirely, 
bespoken and which are very unlikely to have exceeded £30,000 per annum. 


1Sherborne, ‘Indentured retinues’, p. 725 n. 5 and ‘Battle of La Rochelle’. 

2Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 37494 fos. 10-14v, 23v-28; P.R.O., E 364/8 m. 71d, 
E 403/449; J. W. Sherborne, ‘The English navy: shipping and manpower, 1369-89’, 
Past and Present, xxxvii (1967), 172 n. 47; C. F. Richmond, ‘The war at sea’ in 
The Hundred Years War, ed. K. Fowler (1971), p. 102. 

3E. Perroy, ‘L’administration de Calais en 1371—2', Rev. du Nord, xxxiii (1951), 
218-27. 

4'There is at present no systematic analysis of Scottish and Irish costs available 
although a fair amount of scattered detail exists, which has been helpful. The 
author has sampled some of the relevant manuscript evidence, but the following 
figures are strictly provisional. A sum of c. £7,000 has been estimated for Anglo— 
Scottish operations 1369-75 and c. £30,000 for Ireland. The author hopes to 
return to this subject later. 
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Of necessity, the war demanded parliamentary grants and grants by the 
convocations of Canterbury and York. How much, therefore, was forth- 
coming? How far did the Crown meet its contractual commitments to pay 
the soldiers and sailors it raised by indenture or by impressment? How 
important was royal borrowing in the financing of the war? 

Extraordinary subsidies included (i) the subsidy on wool, (ii) tenths and 
fifteenths granted by the laity in parliament, (iii) a parish tax levied in 1 371, 
and (iv) tenths granted by the clergy. In and after 1377 there were the 
newfangled and, particularly in the case of the third one, unpopular poll 
taxes. Before 1375 there was the levy of tonnage and poundage for several 
years. ‘The yield of extraordinary taxation between Michaelmas 1368 and 
Michaelmas 1375 in fact exceeded the estimated, and may also have 
exceeded the over-all, cost of the war. 

The wool subsidy was the most regular and most rewarding source of 
extraordinary revenue by the late fourteenth century. Its origins in the 
form of maltotes lay in the past by 1360 and parliament had at last estab- 
lished that this subsidy was subject to consent. But a tax which had started 
as an emergency war tax continued throughout the years 1360-8 in time of 
peace. ‘The Crown, it was recognized by parliament, could not manage 
without it. One grant followed another, and between 1362 and 1381 there 
were ten grants of the subsidy. From 29 September 1362 until that date six 
years later the estimated gross yield of the subsidy (not allowing for the 
small costs of collection) was £289,700,! an average annual yield of about 
£48,250. This was the return at varying rates of duty on an average annual 
export of 28,073 woolsacks. The subsidy rate for the exchequer year 1368-9 
stood at 36s 8d and was then increased to 435 4d: it remained at this figure 
throughout the years 1369-81 and although the average annual export in 
the years 1368-75 dropped to 25,204 sacks, the gross accumulated yield was 
of the order of £373,000, an average annual yield of about £53,200. 

No lay subsidy of the traditional kind, based on the assessment of 1334, 
was levied between 1357 and 1372 but a tax of this kind might be expected 
to yield about £37,800.2 One lay subsidy was granted in 1373 and also a 
double subsidy was voted for collection in 1374-5. These yielded altogether 
about £113,540. The yield of the tenths levied upon the clergy of Canter- 
bury and York has not been precisely established, but a gross yield of about 
£18,000 from the two provinces seems a reasonable estimate. Clerical 
tenths were granted in 1370 for three years and for one year in 1373. Their 
total yield was of the order of £72,000. In addition, in 1371 the clergy 
granted a further £50,000 for the defence of the realm and the protection 
of the church, bringing their total contribution between 1370 and 1375 to 
about £122,000, of which 85 per cent was granted between April 1370 and 
May 1371 for collection by 29 September 1372. By this time the laity had 
granted only the parish tax of 1371 which yielded less than the £50,000 

1 The estimate derives from the figures in E. M. Carus-Wilson and O. Coleman, 
England's Export Trade, 1275-1547 (Oxford, 1963), pp. 48-51. 

2C. Oman, The Great Revolt of 1381, ed. E. B. Fryde (Oxford, 1969), pp. xii-xv. 
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planned by the government. The laity in the earlier years were obviously 
exercising heavy pressure upon the church, believing that its contribution 
should be kept fully up to what laymen believed to be its obligation. The 
last source of revenue in these years was the collection between 1371 and 
1375 of tonnage and poundage: a gross receipt of about £30,000 may be 
suggested.1 

Thus the gross yield of extraordinary taxation between Michaelmas 1368 
and Michaelmas 1375 was of the order of about £690,000, of which the 
wool subsidy contributed 54 per cent, the laity 24 per cent, the clergy 
18 per cent and tonnage and poundage 4 per cent. It is suggested, therefore, 
that extraordinary receipts were some £18,000 in excess of total extra- 
ordinary expenditure, including Scotland and Ireland. 

There were, however, certain other receipts by the exchequer, both 
between 1369 and 1375 as well as later, which need attention. These were 
the profits of war. These profits, it must be stressed, were prerogative 
matters, and as a result receipts were rarely paid directly into the exchequer, 
hence the difficulty in tracing them. The exchequer year 1368-9, however, 
saw the transfer in stages of £103,254 3s 9d from the Chamber to the 
exchequer of payments for the ransom of King John of France and a further 
sum of £8,000 towards the ransom of King David of Scotland.2 These 
transactions explain how it was that by 29 September 1370 the Crown had 
spent or incurred war debts of over £200,000 and had received only the 
grant on one clerical tenth. The receipt of ransom money worth £113,250 
combined with the £690,000 forthcoming from extraordinary taxation 
indicates a total (£803,250) well in excess of the sum of £671,900 suggested 
for extraordinary expenditure between 1368 and 1375. It is clear, therefore, 
that had the ransoms been assigned exclusively to war finance, the exchequer 
should have been able amply to cover all extraordinary expenditure in 
these years. There is, however, no evidence that this money was specifically 
assigned and the accumulation of superplusagia show that the exchequer did 
not regard it as cash reserved for the war. One more ransom payment 
requires attention, the receipt by the exchequer during August 1379 of 
£5,000, an instalment of the ransom of Waleran, count of St. Pol, who had 
been captured in 1375.3 

Apart from these ransom payments the proceeds of royal profits of war 
seem to have been small, although the evidence here is fragmentary and 
disappointing. It is doubtful whether the Crown was receiving, in the way 
that Lancaster was, ‘thirds and thirds of thirds’ from profits in France at 


1' Tonnage and poundage yielded £5,505 16s 13d between 2 Nov. 1371 and 2 Nov. 
1372: P.R.O., L.T.R. Enrolled Customs Accounts, E 364/5 m. 23r-d, E 101/80/22. 
This subsidy was thereafter farmed down to 1375: cf. Calendar of Fine Rolls 
1369-77, pp. 197, 206, 227-8, 273, 285. 

2D. M. Broome, ‘The ransom of John II, king of France, 1360—70', Camden 
Miscellany XIV (Camden 3rd ser., xxxviii, 1926), pp. xxiii, 12, 37-8; P.R.O., 
Exchequer of Receipt, Receipt Rolls, E 401/449 (7, 9 and 29 May 1369). 

3A. Steel, Receipt of the Exchequer, 1377-1485 (Cambridge, 1954), p. 40. 
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this time.! If this was so, it is surprising that there is no reference to them 
in the indentures and accounts of the period. For example, Lancaster’s 
indenture of 11 June 1369 states that the duke and his retinue shall have 
‘toutes autres advantages de guerre’ except land held in demesne of the 
king of France or the church and except ‘les chiefs de la guerre’ for whom 
reasonable compensation will be paid.2 The documents relating to Lan- 
caster's campaign of 1373-4. and Buckingham's of 1380-1 are similar, 
. though ransoms received from the French countryside are also reserved to 
the king. ‘These were chargeable against wages and in 1373 a clerk, John 
Humbleton, was appointed to collect such receipts which are described as 
‘antiqua feoda ad officium hujusmodi receptoris pertinentia secundum 
consuetudines et usus'.? His receipts were confined to £109 os od from 
Lancaster and £126 13s 4d from the earl of Warwick.4 The captains of 
Buckingham’s army accounted for nothing from these sources. In the 
absence of battles yielding important captives and granted, as the evidence 
for 1373-4 and 1380-1 shows, that ransoms from the French countryside 
might be small or non-existent, we should expect the Crown's profit 
to be minimal. But this conclusion does not exclude the likelihood that 
retinues were making money from booty: one recalls that plunder was 
laded on to ships which accompanied Lancaster along the Norman coast 
in his 1369 raid.5 In the case of the war at sea, however, the Crown did 
reserve to itself either a third or a quarter of spoils taken by those serving 
in the royal pay. Evidence of naval yields is slight but there is no sign that 
they were large enough to make an impact on the war budget.® 

It is a characteristic of governments in time of war to need money more 
quickly than the taxpayer can provide it. It was necessary, therefore, to 
anticipate extraordinary grants made by the laity and clergy. Borrowings 
were habitually larger in the spring and summer months than during the 
winter season, On 8 June 1370, for example, the government publicized its 
urgent need to borrow 100,000 marks to finance the costs of the expeditions 
of Lancaster and Sir Robert Knolles. London was asked for £5,000, and 
a few days later (17 June), in a letter to the archbishop of Canterbury and 
John, Lord Cobham, the king asked for loans of £8,000: his operations 
required ' tresgrande et hastive effusion de despenses, les queles ne purront 
etre levees des issues et revenues de notre . . . roialme si hastivement'.7 In 


1Cf. D. Hay, ‘The divisions of the spoils of war in 14th-century England’, 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 5th ser., iv (1954), 89. 

2p.R.O., E 101/68/4 no. 87. 

3 Ibid., Chancery, French Rolls, C 76/56 (21 March 1373). 

4 Ibid., E 364/9 m. 68, E 364/10 m. 7o. 

5Chronique Normande de Pierre Cochon, ed. C. de R. de Beaurepaire (Rouen, 
1870), p. 123. 

6Hay, p. 101, for references to a quarter share. In fact, evidence, which cannot be 
cited here, shows that a share of one third was common. 

7 Calendar of Letter-Book G of the City of London, ed. R. R. Sharpe (1905), p. 263; 
Concilia Magnae Britanniae et Hiberniae, ed. D. Wilkins (4 vols., 1737), iii. 87-8; 
cf. P.R.O., E 401/501 and later receipt rolls. 
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fact about £33,000 was borrowed during the Easter term of 1370, a sum 
which was exceeded between 1369 and 1381 only by the £42,500 borrowed 
for the Breton expedition whose departure was in the end delayed until 
1375. In the Easter term of 1373, to quote another example, over £20,000 
was borrowed. All told, loans between Michaelmas 1368 and Michaelmas 
1375 raised about £150,000 and loans between Michaelmas 1376 and 
Michaelmas 1381 about £60,000. An exhaustive analysis of loans between 
29 September 1368 and the same day in 1381 would be unlikely to raise 
total borrowing for 1368-9 to 1380-1 to a figure significantly in excess of 
£210,000.1 Two points may be made. Borrowing on this scale was small 
compared with Edward III’s profligate and often unscrupulous accumu- 
lation of loans in the early years of the war. Secondly, borrowing enabled 
the wheels of war to turn faster than could otherwise have been the case. 
On one occasion it was only borrowing in the late winter of 1379 which 
made a spring naval venture possible. 

The sources of loans to the Crown are interesting. During 1369~70 and 
the winter of 1379 the Crown cast its net widely, with the result that there 
were numerous lenders.? In the earlier year there were between 250 and 
300 of them and sums of {10 and below were not uncommon. But there- 
after, down to 1375, loans were almost entirely confined to large sums 
lent by a few Londoners or by syndicates of Londoners or by Richard 
FitzAlan, earl of Arundel, whose great wealth is well known. Loans from 
Arundel include four sums totalling £24,666 13s 4d between 25 May 1370 
and r5 April 1371 together with £5,333 6s 8d on 16 August 1372 (when 
Edward III was preparing for his naval expedition), £10,000 on 4 June 1374 
and the same sum on 18 September. No other subject lent on this scale. 
The Londoners, it is true, lent somewhat more, but the resources of the 
city were widely spread. On 1 February 1371, for example, eighty-three 
Londoners lent the king £4,600. It seems certain that John Pyel was a 
broker for the loan of £10,000 on 16 August 1372, as were Pyel and Richard 
Lyons on 23 August 1374 when £20,000 was either repaid by them to the 
Bardi and others or passed to the Crown, but we cannot tell on behalf of 
how many citizens these men acted.? 

With the exception of the numerous loans of 1369—70, some of which were 
outstanding early in Richard II's reign,^ royal borrowing followed a 
methodical and short or relatively short-term pattern. Most major loans 


1 P.R.O., E 401/523, 524, 527; Steel, pp. 43, 137-8, 455 for loans between 29 
June 1377 and 29 Sept. 1381 of £43,638 7s sd (excluding the Michaelmas term of 
1380-1 for which no receipt rolls survive). This analysis of ‘genuine loans! in the 
Easter term of 1380-1 needs further attention. Maximum borrowings between 
29 Sept. 1376 and that date in 1381 are unlikely to have exceeded £60,000 and 
may have been some £14,000 less. 

?P.R.O., E 401/495 and subsequent receipt rolls; Calendar of Patent Rolls 
I377-81, pp. 635-8. 

3 Cal. Letter-Book G, pp. 275-6, 282; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1370—4, pp. 196-7; Cal. 
Pat. Rolls 1374-7, pp. 4-6. 

4 Rotuli Parliamentorum, iii. 64. 
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were secured against the wool subsidy, though exceptionally a lay or 
clerical subsidy was used. Major debts—and it was these which predomi- 
nated—were settled within a year or sometimes within a few months. 
Arundel's loan of 18 September 1374 was repaid in two instalments on 31 
January and 5 June 1375. Similar examples might easily be cited. The £4,660 
lent by the Londoners in February 1371 had been repaid by 10 May 1371. 

Occasional reference has been made to debts incurred for services. 
Indentures for service by land or by sea for a period of six months or less 
usually provided for payment of wages and regards in advance of service. 
But for longer periods phased payments were necessary. The indentures 
of Lancaster and his subordinates in 1373, for example, provided for 
service for a year, stipulating that before the army sailed each captain 
should receive in cash his regard for six months, his wages for one quarter 
and a guaranteed assignment for the second quarter. After six months the 
Crown promised to send out £12,000 to be divided among the captains in 
part payment for the second half-year and within one month of the com- 
pletion of the year’s service, the Crown promised to pay what was out- 
standing. In fact no money was sent to France and no payments were made 
on return to England. Indeed, except for a payment of £737 2s od to Ralph, 
Lord Basset of Drayton, on 5 December 1374, none of the captains had 
received any further cash by the time they completed their accounts at the 
exchequer at various dates between October 1374 and February 1380.1 The 
total owed to the captains when they accounted was £19,861 15s 11d, of 
which nearly half (£9,642 6s 6d) was due to Lancaster. Lancaster was 
already owed a large sum for his Gascon service in 1370-1. Of this, £4,000 
was paid to him in February and March 1372, but when he completed his 
account some months later (19 July 1372) £12,455 15 24d was still owing to 
him. A superplusagium of this kind was, it seems, usually paid off by instal- 
ments, and from 25 January 1373 to 13 May 1373 Lancaster received in 
three payments £4,666 135 4d.2 In the same way between September 1378 
and September 1379 he received royal goods and jewels worth £4,469 18s 10d 
towards the debt for 1373-4.3 The total debt for the 1380-1 expedition was 
£16,228 10s od and of this £7,182 was due to Buckingham. Paying off this 
debt was a spasmodic process and one which can scarcely have pleased the 
royal uncle. It is significant that during the Merciless Parliament of 1388 
he received five payments worth £1,828 135 4d, including goods forfeited by 
de Vere valued at £635 6s 8d. Long delays in payments towards debts of 
this kind were customary.4 In December 1385, for example, the earl of 
Warwick was paid £380 13s 4d, part of a debt outstanding for service in 
1373-4.) The important question, as to the reliability of the Crown in 


1Sherborne, ‘Indentured retinues’, p. 728 nn. 1-4. 

2p.R.O., E 403/447 (25 Jan., 22 March 1373); E 403/449 (13 May 1373). 

3 Ibid., E 403/468 (25 Sept. 1378); E 403/472 (25 Sept. 1379). 

4Sherborne, ‘Indentured retinues’, pp. 731-2; P.R.O., E 364/15 m. 4id; E 
403/518 (2 and 14 March 1388); E 403/489 (27 Apr. 1388); Steel, p. 58. 

5P.R.O., E 403/510 (1 Dec. 1385). 
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eventually settling its debts in full, cannot at present be answered. This 
requires a pursuit of debts through the issue rolls which has not yet been 
attempted. 

Our second period of warfare begins within a few days of the death of 
Edward III in June 1377 when an enemy fleet, reinforced by Castilian 
galleys, descended upon the south coast. This fleet was unopposed through- 
out the summer and the psychological effect of the freedom it enjoyed was 
an unhappy start to Richard Il's reign. The government was caught 
unawares, but was not entirely unprepared as it had begun to collect a naval 
force as early as February 1377, and between that month and Michaelmas 
1377 at least £6,750 had been spent upon prests and the wages of crews. 
But the crews were minimal and although by September there were over 
150 vessels impressed in the Thames, none was ready to go to sea. During 
the exchequer year 1376—7 an estimated £54,350 had been collected from 
the wool subsidy and from the lay poll tax granted in January 1377. Com- 
paratively little of this (an estimated £14,500) had been spent on warfare by 
September 1377, but at this point the Crown was in financial difficulties.1 
It borrowed £15,000 for the naval expedition to which reference will shortly 
be made.? This situation has relevance to a question, crucial to war finance: 
how far were grants made by parliament or convocations reserved exclusively 
for purposes of war? This question should be asked in relation to the wool 
subsidy particularly. 

During the parliaments of January and October 1377 the Commons 
spelled out their attitude.3 Let the customs of 1275 and 1303 be paid to the 
Crown without accountability. But the wood subsidy should be devoted 
directly and exclusively to the war and its proceeds recorded separately 
from all normal receipts. In November 1377 this request was granted but 
it is doubtful whether this concession to the Commons was scrupulously 
observed. 

There can be little doubt that the enemy appreciated the value of the 
war at sea (our first area of expenditure for the years 1377-81) and this 
recognition shaped English strategy for the ensuing year and more. The 
first ill-judged response to enemy ravages along the coast during the summer 
of 13777 was the despatch, long after the French and Castilians had returned 
to winter berths, of Buckingham's fleet which was at sea when the weather 
allowed between November 1377 and January 1378. It cost about £25,000 
and its only act of consequence was the deposit of a small relieving garrison 
at Brest in the latter month.* In 1378 about £53,000 was spent upon the 
war at sea, expenditure comparable during our period only to that of 1372.5 

IP.R.O., E 101/34/25; E 101/37/7, 8, 13-20; E 403/462 (28 Apr., 8, 12, 17 and 
20 June 1377); Calendar of Ormond Deeds, ed. E. Curtis (6 vols., Dublin, 1932-43), 
ii, no. 238. Expenditure on Scotland has been estimated at about £1,500. 

2 Rot. Parl., iii. 7; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1377-81, p. 24. 

3 Rot. Parl., ii. 364, iii. 7. 

4Sherborne, ‘The English navy’, p. 172 n. 44; P.R.O., E 364/12 m. 4. 

E ‘The English navy’, p. 175 n. 45. The cost of Lancaster's shipping 
was £11,799. 
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Most of this money was spent upon the fleet led by Lancaster. His expedi- 
tion has habitually been associated with an unsuccessful attack upon St. 
Malo. The important point, however, is that this attack was subordinate to 
the greater purpose of preventing a repetition of the events of 1377. The 
documentation for naval operations in 1379, financed as they were upon 
a very much tighter budget, is hard to disentangle. It is also incomplete, 
but a sum of about £15,000 may be suggested.! Thereafter there were no 
further naval operations of consequence during these years. A small convoy 
for Buckingham’s army of 1380 cost about {1,600.2 In the year 1380 
virtually the whole of the government’s investment was in military opera- 
tions, with the result that in the absence of a fleet in the Channel or a 
squadron in the narrow seas, the enemy were able, among other affronts, to 
sail up the Thames as far as Gravesend. The over-all cost of naval operations 
between November 1377 and the summer of 1380 was of the order of 
£101,350. 

During the year 1378 the acquisition of Brest and Cherbourg added 
significantly to the standing war charges made by barbicans. Calais in our 
second period was costing at least £23,500 per annum.? The cost of Brest 
from 9 January 1378 to 24 June 1381 amounted to £19,639 5s od while from 
1x September 1378 to 20 December 1380 Cherbourg cost £19,786 7s 10d.4 
Some addition for the cost of victuals and munitions should be made.5 On 
the basis of the figures cited, we may suggest a gross outlay during the five- 
year period from Michaelmas 1376 to that day in 1381 of perhaps £171,000. 
This was offset by an average forensic receipt at Calais of about £2,750 each 
year, and there were also modest receipts at Brest from the ransoming of the 
adjacent countryside and from captures at sea. A proportion of the receipts 
at Brest was granted to the captains.Ó A net outlay of about £157,250 on 
these English barbicans may be estimated. Whether the money spent upon 
Brest and Cherbourg was a worthwhile investment is open to question. 
There is no evidence that they acted as a first line of defence against enemy 
naval attacks, as was claimed by the Crown in October 1378. Nor is there 
evidence that either port was employed as a naval base by English fleets. 
Brest was not even used as the port of disembarkation for Buckingham's 
army of 1380. Over all, these barbicans were the most costly charge 
between 1376 and 1381. 


1P.R.O., E 101/38/30, 39/1, 42/21; E 403/473 (1 Apr., 29 Sept. 1379); E 403/475 
(12 Oct., 10 Nov. 1379); E 403/478 (x3 Sept. 1380). 

2 [bid., E 101/39/2. 

3 Ibid., E 364/15 m.28; E 364/16 m.37. 

4 [bid., E 364/12 mm. 4d, 9d; E 364/13 mm. 12, 17d; E 364/16 mm. 42r-d. 

5 Ibid., E 364/18 m. 68d; Thomas Norwich spent £1,045 5s 44d on food, munitions 
and supplies sent to Brest between 1 Apr. 1378 and 7 July 1381 and upon repairs 
there. i 
6K. Fowler, ‘Les finances et la discipline dans les armées anglaises en France 
au XIVe siècle’, Les Cahiers Vernonnais, iv (1964), 69. There is some discrepancy 
between this valuable article and my text with respect to Gascony. But note that 
Professor Fowler occasionally takes livres tournois as the equivalent of pounds sterling. 
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Turning to northern France, England was again extensively caught up 
between 1379 and 1381 in the divided politics of Brittany, which absorbed 
well over double the cash spent upon Aquitaine during the early years of the 
new reign. In December 1378 Charles V declared the duchy confiscate to 
the French Crown with the result that in July 1379 John de Montfort 
returned to France.! An expedition destined to help him, led by Sir John 
Arundel, was destroyed by foul weather in December 1379: its approximate 
cost was £[15,000.2 Buckingham’s ill-fated force of 1380-1, the only English 
army to land in northern France in these years, followed. Unwanted, as it 
emerged, in Brittany, he returned to England in May 1381. ‘The wages and 
regards of the retinues were about £93,255 and the cost of transport to 
Calais £7,997.3 So ill-informed was the English government of Montfort's 
relations with the French Crown that in March and April 1381 it advanced 
£9,350 in prests to reinforcements intended for Brittany.* The extent of the 
English quest for gain through its alliance with John de Montfort was such 
that 50 per cent of its total investment in northern France (excluding 
garrisons) was devoted to the duchy and at least 35 per cent of its field 
expenditure as a whole between 1368 and 1381. How profitless these 
ventures proved to be! In the summer of 1381 a sum approaching {10,000 
was spent on the earl of Cambridge's venture to Portugal and its transport.5 

We come to the fourth heading, Aquitaine, though by now, in fact, it 
is more appropriate to speak of Gascony. In late April 1377 £5,775 15s od 
was sent to the constable of Bordeaux. This proved, as might have been 
expected, a wholly inadequate sum and acute financial stringency prevailed 
in the face of strong French attacks. A detailed narrative would reveal 
Felton with a tiny field force of 350 men, shoestring garrisons in important 
towns (thirty men at Libourne or twenty at St. Emilion) and minute 
subsidies to aid urban defences. Bergerac fell, Felton was captured and 
the French came within twelve miles of Bordeaux.® In 1378, however, the 
council recognized the need for greater action in Gascony. John, Lord 
Nevill was sent out in July as king’s lieutenant and during his service until 
February 1381 he recovered some of the lost ground. His retinue, in 
conjunction with Gascon soldiers recruited in the duchy and certain other 
expenses, cost £34,948 15s 5d. Other retinues added a further £3,500 to 
the cost of the defence of the duchy, giving a total of £44,224 10.7 But in 
order to keep the perspective we may note that the cost of Lancaster’s 
naval expedition of 1378 was markedly larger and that well over twice as 
much was spent on Buckingham's expedition of 1380-1. 


1 Jones, pp. 85-7. 

2P.R.O., E 403/472 (12 Sept. 1369); E 101/38/30 (the transport paymasters' 
account for £3,911 16s 3d). 

3 Sherborne, ‘ Indentured retinues’, pp. 731 nn. 7-8, 732 n. 1; P.R.O., E 101/39/2. 

*P.R.O., E 403/481 (1 March, 6 Apr. 1381). 

5Prests appear in P.R.O., E 403/481 and 484 between 23 Feb. and 2 Aug. 1381. 

6A. F. Alexander, ‘The war with France in 1377’ (unpublished London Uni- 
versity Ph.D. thesis, 1934), pp. 140-86. 

7Sherborne, ' Indentured retinues', pp. 734-5. 
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Once again we may examine the estimated expenditure under separate 
headings. Out of a gross outlay (deducting the forensic receipt at Calais) of 
at least £437,200, about £124,350 was spent on northern France (28 per 
cent), £44,225 on Gascony (10 per cent), £101,3 50 on the war at sea (23 per 
cent) and about £157,250 on Calais, Cherbourg and Brest (36 per cent); 
the expedition to Portugal added a further £10,000 (2 per cent). This 
gives total outlay between 1368 and 1381 on the French war (excluding 
Portugal) of £1,061,750, which was spent as follows: 


Northern France £382,950 (36%) 

Aquitaine £148,225 (14%) 

War at sea £246,050 (23%) 

Calais, Brest & £285,000 (27%) 
Cherbourg 


If we compare headings between 1376 and 1381 with those between 1369 
and 1375 we note at least two things of importance. The first is the increase 
in the cost of garrisons and the second is the decline in expenditure south of 
the Loire. These facts show the pattern of English strategy in these years. 
The primary emphasis was upon northern France. Had England’s chief 
aim been to defend the territory ceded to her in 1360, the war would surely 
have been fought differently. Although we cannot be sure, a different 
strategy might have at least delayed such a gloomy conclusion to this period. 
The Achilles heel of successive English governments in these years was a 
failure to define clearly and consistently what their military objectives were. 

The cost of Scotland and Ireland between 1376 and 1381 may provisionally 
be estimated at about £30,000.1 The addition of this sum to French and 
Portuguese expenditure between 1376 and 1381 brings the extraordinary 
costs we have considered to a total of over £467,000. This sum, once again, 
must be considered in relation to extraordinary revenue in these years. 
Total yield was of the order of £500,000 of which the wool subsidy pro- 
duced over £217,000 (43 per cent), lay subsidies and poll taxes in 1377, 1379 
and 1380 £219,000 (44 per cent) and clerical tenths and poll taxes in the 
same years an estimated £64,000 (13 per cent). 

As before the government needed to anticipate revenue by borrowing, 
although the total involved between 1376—7 and 1380-1 was very much less 
than it had been in our earlier period. Once more also, the Crown failed to 
honour all its contractual commitments, but the debts to Buckingham and 
his fellow captains in the campaign of 1380-1 seem to have been its only 
substantial defaults. The yield of taxation in the five years following 
Michaelmas 1376 was of the order of £33,000 in excess of extraordinary 
expenditure. There were, however, additional charges which lie outside 
our terms of reference and the certainty that much of the extraordinary 
receipt of 1376—7 was not devoted to the war budget. After November 1377 


1The costs of Scotland and Ireland are each estimated at c. £15,000 between 
1376 and 1381. 
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the Commons in parliament were perplexed by a continuing suspicion that 
war funds were seeping their way into outlets which lay beyond the bounds 
of the stipulations they had made when making grants. Possibly they were 
justified in their thinking, but the sums involved, if they existed, cannot 
have been very large. It seems perhaps more likely that the incredulity 
expressed by the Commons in response to repeated assertions of royal 
insolvency were conditioned more by a deposit of suspicion which long 
outlasted the Good Parliament of 1376 than by any perceptible signs that 
the government was abusing grants. 
J. W. SHERBORNE 


Thomas Cromwell, Humanism and Educational 
Reform, 1530-40 


IN A FORTUNATE appendix to Fortescutus Illustratus: or a Commentary 
on that nervous treatise De Laudibus Legum Anglie (1663), Edward Waterhous 
published two undated reports which he had obtained from Sir Thomas 
Witherington. According to their preambles, Henry VIII had appointed 
three persons to search the records of the Inns of Court and to provide a 
written account of the structure and operation of those legal societies. This 
they did in a ‘book of Articles’ addressed to the king, lauding his zeal for the 
maintenance of education, and fully describing the common finances, 
degrees, exercises, festivities, government, officers and diet at the Inns. 
Having delivered this first report, they were further commissioned to 
prescribe rules and exercises for ‘an House of Students’ to be endowed by 
the monarch. These details were provided in the second report which 
included an address praising Henry’s ‘most Princely purpose and Godly 
zeal’, followed by a careful prescription for the incorporation, government, 
election, education, exercise and duty of the king’s own students.! 

Though nothing else is known about the original documents or their 
composition, there are two related papers at the British Library. Both are 
anonymous, charred and undated, but they are consecutive and written in 
the same secretary hand. In the first paper the writer addresses himself to 
the king, having learnt of the ‘moste godly and gracious enterprysed 
purpose tow[ards] the educacon of yonge wyttes in lernynge and knolege'. 
Consequently he submits his own ‘deuyse or fantasye’ of suitable govern- 
ment, education, diet, election, building and exercise for the royal students. 
In the second paper he proceeds to an exhaustive description of Middle 
Temple practice in government, education, finance, service and dress.2 

Despite some differences between the two sets of documents, they are 
obviously related not only in purpose, but also in outlook, structure and 
detail, even including the common item that the library of the royal insti- 
tution should be cleaned every week. Taking the existing Inns of Court as 
their pattern, both propose a specific curriculum to remedy the defects of 

1'The royal reports, which Waterhous printed in the wrong order (pp. 539—46), 
have been recently published in English Historical Documents, v: 1485-1558, ed. 
C. H. Williams (1967), pp. 563-73, and by D. S. Bland, ‘Henry VIII's royal com- 
mission on the Inns of Court’, Jour. of the Soc. of Public Teachers of Law, x (1969), 
183-94. The present article gives a different account from that provided by Mr. 
Bland in his introduction (ibid., pp. 179-82). 

2 British Library, Cotton MS. Vitellius C. ix fos. 314-3 18v, 319-323v. Thesecond 
paper has been included in W. Dugdale, Origines furidiciales (1666), pp. 193—7, 
and republished in R. M. Fisher, ‘Thomas Cromwell, dissolution of the monasteries, 
and the Inns of Court, 1534-40’, Four. of the Soc. of Public Teachers of Law, xiv 
(1976-7), 111—17. The first paper is printed below. 
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upper-class education. In particular the first royal report laments that 
‘many good and gentle wits’ had perished, partly because they had not 
been trained in ‘all kindes and sorts of good learning as well divine as 
prophane’, but primarily since ‘most of them in their tender years, in- 
different to receive both good and bad, were so rooted and seasoned as it 
were in barbarous Authours very Enemies to good learning’. For this 
reason the anonymous writer requires ‘all good scyences and knoleges’, but 
particularly rhetoric, to be encouraged at the new institution. The “bar- 
berous’ language of legal French would be supplanted by exercises in ‘the 
pure and perfyt frenche tonge’, supplemented by readings of Latin authors 
and everyday conversation in the two languages. Likewise the second royal 
report demands that all legal exercises be conducted in good Latin and 
French in order to ‘banish the corruption of both tongues’. At the same 
time it sets out a weekly timetable, including lectures in ‘the true pro- 
nunciation of the French tongue’ and readings in Latin and Greek selected 
from ‘some Orator or book of Rhetorick, or else some other Authour which 
treateth of the Government of a Common-wealth, openly to all the Com- 
pany, and to all other that will come for the knowledg of both the said 
Languages’. But throughout Lent, when the Latin lecture would be 
suspended, the same lecturer would be expected to deliver ‘an open Lecture 
of Scripture’.1 For recreation at the royal institution, both plans prescribe 
various martial and physical activities. Altogether what was proposed was a 
comprehensive programme of humanist training. 

All these pursuits, however, are ancillary to what the reformers believe 
to be the paramount study for the king’s students, namely the common law. 
With the Inns of Court as their model, they impose the same learning 
exercises of cases, moots and readings, the same professional degrees of 
inner barrister, utter barrister, bencher and governor, and the same legal 
year of term, vacation and mean vacation.2 But whereas the principal 
function of the established Inns was to provide higher education for lawyers 
and gentlemen, some of whom were taken into government employ, the 
second royal report states that the specific purpose of the new foundation 
was for the king’s own ‘students of the Law’ to serve the realm better at 
home and abroad. Therefore these students would normally be exhibi- 
tioners of at least twenty-two years of age, and thus several years older than 
the usual student at a university or Inn of Court. As they were to become 
expert in all public affairs, one or two students would accompany embassies 
overseas, others would record military exploits, while for the perpetual 
remembrance of acts of state two of the best would compile an absolutely 
impartial history of the imperial realm. For the education of a governing 


1Cf, the Lady Margaret readerships in divinity at the universities which were 
discontinued during Lent for the reader and his audience to devote themselves to 
preaching (J. K. McConica, English Humanists and Reformation Politics (Oxford, 
1965), p. 78). 

2See W. R. Prest, The Inns of Court under Elizabeth I and the Early Stuarts, 
1590-1640 (1972). 
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élite, the reformers proposed a superior institution patterned on the Inns of 
Court, but embodying the accepted principles of civic and Christian 
humanism.! 

The three persons appointed to plan this royal foundation were not 
prominent administrators, scholars or jurists, however, but plain common 
lawyers. The first-mentioned appointee in both preambles was Thomas 
Denton, a bencher and treasurer of the Middle Temple by 1556, but 
probably a mere barrister until the late fifteen-forties. Robert Cary, the 
last-named appointee, reached the height of his office at the same Inn during 
1556 when he refused a call to the bench. The other, better-known appoin- 
tee was Nicholas Bacon, a barrister until 1550 when he became a bencher of 
Gray’s Inn. In other words, the three reformers were no more than 
barristers of their Inns and quite young for the task, as Bacon was only 
thirty-one in 1540.2 

For this reason it is hardly possible that these lawyers were commissioned 
until the late fifteen-thirties. Certainly they were not appointed before 
early 1535 nor after July 1541, as both royal reports use the reformed 
Henrician style and refer to the king merely as ‘Lord of Treland’.3 But 
since the anonymous writer mentions that the Middle Temple rent was 
still paid to the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, the project was planned 
before May 1540 when the order was dissolved.^ However, the date can be 


1¥or various interpretations of the reports, see K. Charlton, Education in Renais- 
sance England (1965), p. 155; J. Hurstfield, The Queen's Wards (1958), p. 27; 
J. Simon, Education and Society in Tudor England (Cambridge, 1966), p. 207. G. 
Burnet (History of the Reformation of the Church of England, ed. N. Pocock (7 vols., 
Oxford, 1865), i. 431) considered that a college of civil law was planned, and this 
misconception has been perpetuated in the Dictionary of National Biography (see 
Nicholas Bacon); Simon, pp. 207-8; and M. H. Curtis, Tha Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge in Transition, 1558-1642 (Oxford, 1959), p. 67. As shown above, the 
predominant study at the new institution would be the common law. When the 
word ‘civil’ is mentioned in the reports, it refers to those affairs of state in which 
the king’s students should have experience (Waterhous, p. 542). Moreover the 
preamble to the first royal report mentions the king’a law. For this reason the 
reformers did not take Oxford or Padua as their model, but the Inns of Court. But 
at the same time they took the opportunity to encroach upon the customary ambas- 
sadorial role of the civil lawyers. 

2'These details from records at the Inns of Court and state papers are fully docu- 
mented in R. M. Fisher, "The Inns of Court and the Reformation, 1530-80” 
(unpublished Cambridge University Ph.D. thesis, 1974), P- 14- 

3E.g. the address of the first royal report: “T'o the most High and most Excellent 
Prince our most Gracious and most Redoubted Sovereign Lord and King Henry 
the Eight, by the grace of God, King of England and of France, Defender of the 
faith, Lord of Ireland, and supreme Head on Earth immediately under Christ of 
the Church of England...’ The reformed style, passed by statute 26 Hen. VIII, c. 1, 
was proclaimed in Jan. 1535 (Statutes of the Realm, iii, 492). The statute for ‘The 
King to be king of Ireland' was enacted by the Irish parliament in July 1541 (Leiters 
and Papers of Henry VIII, vi. 901). 

432 Hen. VIII, c. 24 (Statutes, iii. 778-81); C. Wriothesley, 4 Chronicle of 
England, 1485-1559, ed. W. D. Hamilton (Camden new ser., xi, xx, 1875~7), i. 
118-19, : 
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narrowed even further by considering related developments in education 
and administration. 

Under the influence of continental humanists such as Castiglione, 
Erasmus and Vives,! English scholars had already demanded the reform 
of upper-class education, not simply for personal gain but for the public 
good. Most popular was Thomas Elyot’s The Boke named the Gouernour, 
first published in 1531, which elaborated a humanist curriculum of ‘pure 
and excellent learning’ similar to that of the second royal report. His 
comprehensive programme comprised Latin and Greek, logic and rhetoric, 
cosmography and history, combined with moral philosophy, music, painting 
and physical exercise.2 After twenty-one years of private education, and 
certainly not before, the prospective ‘gouernour’ would be sent to the 
Inns of Court and there set to work on the laws of the realm, just as the 
second report recommended that the king’s students of the law should not 
be younger than twenty-two years of age. Elyot likewise believed that this 
further education should not be conducted in legal French, which he too 
condemned as ‘so barbarouse a langage, that it is nat onely voyde of all 
eloquence, but also beynge seperate from the exercise of our lawe onely, 
it serueth to no commoditie or necessary purpose, no man understandyng it 
but they whiche haue studyed the lawes’. Instead Elyot required the 
English law to be brought ‘to a more certayne and compendiouse studie" by 
consolidating ‘the pure mele or floure syfted out of the best lawes of all 
other countrayes’, and composed ‘either in englisshe, latine or good french, 
written in a more clene and elegant stile’. At the same time legal exercises 
at the Inns of Court and Chancery would be patterned on the ideal form of 
ancient rhetoric.3 

To implement these reforms, by which Elyot hoped to produce out- 
standing servants of the realm, he appealed not to king or parliament but to 


one man: 


And verily I suppose, if there mought ones happen some man, hauying an 
excellent wytte, to be brought up in suche fourme as I haue hytherto written, 
and maye also be exactly or depely lerned in the arte of an Oratour, and also in 
the lawes of this realme, the prince so wyllyng and therto assistinge, undoughtedly 
it shulde nat be impossible for hym to bring the pleadyng and reasonyng of the 
lawe, to the auncient fourme of noble oratours; and the lawes and exercise 
therof beyng in pure latine or doulce frenche, fewe men in consultations shulde 
(in myne opinion) compare with our lawyars, by this meanes beinge brought to 
be perfect orators as in whome shulde than be founden the sharpe wittes of 
logitians, the graue sentences of philosophers, the elegancie of poetes, the 
memorie of ciuilians, the voice and the gesture of them that can pronounce 
commedies, which is all that Tulli, in the person of the most eloquent man 
Marcus Antonius, coulde require to be in an oratour. 


1 Curtis, ch. iii; McConica, pp. 31-7; Simon, chs. ii-iv. 

2T. Elyot, The Boke named the Gouernour, ed. H. H. S. Croft (a vols., 1883). First 
published in 1531, it was republished in 1537, 1541 etc. (Short-Title Catalogue of 
Books Printed 1465-1640 (1926), nos. 7635-42). 

3Elyot, i. 133-62. 
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At this time Elyot most likely referred to his friend Sir Thomas More, 
lord chancellor from 1 529 to 1532. But the man to whom he turned in 
later years as his counsellor, patron and friend was Thomas Cromwell, the 
principal Secretary from 1534.1 

Though Cromwell’s reaction to the Gouernour is not known, he too 
believed that the upper class should be properly educated in ‘good litera- 
ture’, which he promoted at the universities.2 He was certainly interested 
in a manuscript which advocated the reform of upper-class education along 
the lines of Elyot’s book. This was an imaginary dialogue between Reginald 
Pole and Thomas Lupset, written between 1533 and 1535 by Thomas 
Starkey. In giving his remedy for the ills of English society, Starkey 
suggested the foundation of royal institutions where the nobility would 
be trained in virtue, good learning and martial arts, all of which was later 
embodied in the plans for a royal house of students. For the service of the 
commonwealth, Starkey likewise proposed that the scholars should study 
the law, and agreed with Elyot and the royal reformers that this should not 
be in ‘this barbarous tongue, Old French, which now serveth to no purpose 
else’. For the benefit of both the professional lawyers and nobility, the 
*over-confuse' common law would be simplified, codified and composed in 
English or Latin, and perhaps replaced by civil law. Unlike Elyot, Starkey 
appealed to the king as the agent of reform, at the same time indicating the 
financial means. If the proposed educational institutions could not be new- 
built, he suggested that some superfluous monasteries be converted into 
royal houses where the nobility would learn ‘the discipline of the common 
weal’. As with Elyot and the royal reformers, the public good was foremost 
in Starkey’s mind.3 

Cromwell read Starkey’s proposals in 1536 after securing the writer’s 
literary services for the government. He also provided employment for 
Richard Morison who further considered the problem of legal training. Ina 
lengthy letter to Henry VIII round about 1 535 or 1536, Morison advocated 
codification of the common law. But being a man of many digressions he 
took the opportunity to examine legal education. Because of the affinity of 
all knowledge, Morison argued that lawyers should be learned in ‘other 
sciences and arts liberal’ including logic, rhetoric, philosophy and divine 
law. Consequently he appealed to the king to foster ‘good letters’, for if the 
common lawyers were compelled to study the codified law in Latin, they 


18. E. Lehmberg, Sir Thomas Elyot: Tudor humanist (Austin, 1960), pp. 30, 
49-51, 151-8, 166-7; G. R. Elton, Reform and Renewal: Thomas Cromwell and the 
Common Weal (Cambridge, 1973), p. 14. 

?Elton, Reform and Renewal, pp. 28-34; Simon, pp. 155-6. 

3T. Starkey, A Dialogue between Reginald Pole and Thomas Lupset, ed. K. M. 
Burton (1948), pp. 123, 142-9, 168-76; cf. extracts from Starkey's letter to Henry 
VIII in Starkey's Life and Letters, ed. S. G. Herrtage (Early English Text Soc. 
extra ser., xxxii, 1878), pp. xlvii-Ixiii. 

^Starkey, Dialogue, pp. 193-200; G. R. Elton, ‘Reform by statute: Thomas 
Starkey's Dialogue and Thomas Cromwell’s policy’, repr. in Studies in Tudor and 
Stuart Politics and Government (2 vols., Cambridge, 1974), ii, ch. xxxii, 
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would soon master all knowledge necessary for the better service of king 
and commonwealth, not only at home but also as ambassadors abroad. As 
in the plans for the royal institution, the lawyers were given a diplomatic 
role.1 

Between 1531 and 1536 the writings of Elyot, Starkey and Morison com- 
bined contemporary practice at the Inns of Court with current principles of 
civic and Christian humanism for the reformation of upper-class education. 
Considering Cromwell’s interest in the new learning, his connections with 
the Inns of Court and his contact with these men, there is ample reason 
to believe that their counsel was well received.2 Despite differences in 
detail and emphasis, their views apparently influenced the government’s 
decision to establish a new educational institution for the good of the 
commonwealth, and foreshadowed both sets of documents recommending 
a specific programme of law, learning, exercise and discipline for the king’s 
students. Given Cromwell’s increasing control over government policy, it 
would seem that change was at hand. 

But during the mid fifteen-thirties, from the royal supremacy to the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, the government was evidently far too committed to 
consider establishing a new educational institution of such importance. The 
project might have been planned during the more settled years of 1537 and 
1538, but most likely the government first made known its intention in 
1539 when the accumulating wealth of the religious houses could be diverted 
for this purpose. Believing that the basic structure should be adapted 
from the Inns of Court, some Middle Templar who was well read in 
humanist thought set out his proposals in the anonymous paper addressed 
to the king, appending the detailed description of his own house for com- 
parison. If these papers were actually presented, they probably influenced 
the appointment of Denton, Bacon and Cary, who were seemingly chosen 
by Cromwell. As Denton and Cary were both Middle Templars, and 
therefore known to each other, it is likely that one of them was the anony- 
mous petitioner, possibly Denton who had long been a close associate of 
Elyot.3 Though this might account for their appointment, they probably 
had some influential connection with the government, to which they were 
known by 1539 at least—Denton as a sewer of the Chamber and Cary as the 


1 Brit. Libr., Royal MS. 18 A. 1 for Morison's letter, and Royal MS. 11 A. xvi for 
the accompanying Latin treatise on the law of property; cf. Elton, ‘Reform by 
statute’, pp. 247—50. 

Elton, Reform and Renewal, ch. iii and ‘Reform by statute’. Though Cromwell's 
association with Gray’s Inn remains almost as obscure as the man himself, according 
to Segar’s compilation he was admitted in 1524, having practised as a solicitor. 
Since he later became an ancient utter barrister, he possibly attended learning 
exercises, and certainly maintained connections with senior members of the Inn, 
including Christopher Hales, Robert Wrothe and Walter Hendley (Brit. Libr., 
Harley MS. 1912 fos. 24, 164, 193; L. & P., ix. 862, xiv. i. 200). 

3R. Tittler, ‘Education and the gentleman in Tudor England: the case of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon’, History of Education, v (1976), 3-10. 
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recipient of 20s by Cromwell’s command.! For his part Bacon was first 
brought to Cromwell’s attention by Cranmer in 1538, when the archbishop 
enthusiastically recommended him for the town clerkship of Calais, but 
he seems to have been reserved for higher office.2 There is no indication 
that he had any previous association with the other two, but possibly he was 
already known for the advanced views on higher education which he ex- 
pressed throughout his life. Having been commissioned by the Crown, 
the three lawyers probably produced the first royal report in 1539 and the 
second by early 1540. Mindful of what might be acceptable to the ad- 
ministration, they drew upon the Inns of Court, the humanist tradition, 
contemporary views on upper-class education, and probably the papers of 
the anonymous lawyer. In December 1539 Denton was granted the under- 
stewardship of lands late belonging to the abbey of Abingdon in Berkshire, 
perhaps in recompense for his services, while Bacon was appointed to the 
solicitorship of the court of augmentations in March 1540, possibly to help 
administer the monastic property which would establish the royal insti- 
tution and other educational projects.* 

Since Cromwell had already issued reforming injunctions at the uni- 
versities,5 and evidently planned to establish the new institution, did he 
also intend proceeding against the Inns of Court? No doubt the foun- 
dation of a superior establishment would have produced structural changes 
at the Inns and have restricted their members’ access to the best government 
positions. Even if there were no plan to reshape the societies at that 
time, once the royal institution had been founded, they would have changed 
internally or have declined in importance. Yet considering Cromwell’s 
acumen and the conviction of the reformers who had highlighted the 
deficiencies of the Inns in their descriptions, the next stage would surely 
have been to restructure the societies by broadening their curriculum, 
purifying the legal language and founding a divinity lecture, by making 
administrative changes including a permanent governorship, fewer benchers 
and incorporation, and by providing better facilities such as adequate 
libraries, more wholesome chambers and a country retreat from epidemics. 
Most of these reforms the Inns might have wished on themselves; but if 
implemented by the Crown they constituted a threat to their autonomy 
and an amplification of royal authority. 


LL, & P., xv. 1032 (p. 539), XIV. ii. 782. As Denton’s name also appears on a draft 
confession of Elizabeth Barton in 1533, he was possibly engaged for this case by the 
Crown (Public Record Office, S.P. 1/80 fo. 135v; L. & P., vt. 1468). Cary's payment 
was probably a legal fee. . 

2P.R.O., S.P. 1/137 fo. 26x (L. & P., xin. ii, 675). 

3 Charlton, pp. 98, 155; Hurstfield, pp. 2477; Simon, pp. 227, 235, 341, 349; 
J. P. Collier, ‘On Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper’, Archaeologia, 1xxxvi (1855), 
339-48; Tittler, pp. 3-10. 

4P.R.O., S.P. 1/136 fo. 182 (L. & P., xir. ii. 378); L. & P., xv. 1032 (p. 539); 
W. C. Richardson, History of the Court of Augmentations, 1536-54 (Baton Rouge, 
1961), pp. 331-2- 

5Elton, Reform and Renewal, pp. 32-74. 
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Though the evidence is scanty, there is a further indication that the next 
stage was to proceed against the Inns. During the compilation of the Valor 
Ecclesiasticus in 1535 and the early campaign to reduce the religious houses, 
Cromwell with his knowledge of the law and contact with the societies 
probably realized that the Crown could readily acquire three of the pro- 
perties by pressure upon their ecclesiastical landlords and certainly by 
dissolution. However, Lincoln’s Inn, for which there existed a long-term 
lease protected by the law, was more of a problem. ‘Therefore when Richard 
Sampson bargained for the bishopric of Chichester in 1536, Cromwell 
apparently induced him to forfeit the property to the king. But Henry, who 
was at best a dabbler in educational reform, was convinced that William 
and Eustace Sulyard had priority by virtue of their royal service and 
current lease. Thus Lincoln’s Inn slipped through Crown hands, whereas 
Gray’s Inn was gained in 1539 when Sheen priory was suppressed, and the 
Temple properties in the following year after the dissolution of the Order of 
St. John. Given this evidence and the desire to reform upper-class educa- 
tion in the late fifteen-thirties, it seems likely that Cromwell recognized not 
merely the importance of the Inns to the Crown, but that possession would 
enhance control and facilitate reform.1 

If this reconstruction is accurate, the plan to establish a royal institution 
and then to restructure the Inns was related in time and origin to other 
reforms. When Patrick Barnewell, king’s serjeant in Ireland, wrote to 
Cromwell in April 1538, for the second time he stressed the need for what 
he called a ‘house of Chaunsery’ in Dublin. By 1539 the Irish judges, 
serjeants and legal officers had settled in the suppressed house of Black- 
friars, obtained a twenty-one years’ lease from the royal commissioners, 
and there established the King’s Inn. Though their action was largely 
spontaneous and more in response to practical need than educational 
theory, it seems that Cromwell encouraged this development.” In 1539 
he and Cranmer also planned to use monastic revenue to staff cathedral 
colleges with readers in Greek, Latin, medicine and civil law as well as 
divinity.3 At the same time Cromwell, who had long deplored the short- 
comings of the legal system, commenced a parliamentary campaign to 
reform the law itself.4 But since the latter projects and the proposed 

1This argument regarding the tenure of the Inns is developed in Fisher, 
‘Cromwell, dissolution and the Inns of Court’. 

2 State Papers: King Henry VIII (11 vols., 1830-52), iii. 321-2, 374-6, 570-2; 
T. Kennedy, Legal Education in Ireland (1843); M. D. Sullivan, ‘Irish lawyers in 
Tudor times’, Dublin Rev., clxxix (1926), 1-11; F. E. Ball, The Judges in Ireland, 
I1221—I92I (2 vols., 1926), i. 204-5. I am indebted to Rev. Dr. Brendan Bradshaw of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, for bringing this parallel to my notice. 

3McConica, p. 213; Simon, pp. 183-4; L. & P., xiv. i. 1189. Cf. Cromwell's 
role in founding Regius professorships in 1540 (H. Kearney, Scholars and Gentle- 
men: Universities and Society in pre-industrial Britain, 1500—1700 (1970), p. 21). 

^Brit. Libr., Cotton MS. Titus B. i fo. 159v (L. & P., rx. 725); P.R.O., S.P. 
1/102 fo. 5 (L. & P., x. 254); Starkey, Dialogue, pp. 112-18; E. W. Ives, ‘The 
reputation of the common lawyers in English society, 1450-1550’, Univ. of Birming- 
ham ffour., vii (1959-60), 130-61; Elton, Reform and Renewal, ch. vi. 
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royal institution depended on the direction of the king’s minister, their 
sudden demise may be attributed primarily to his downfall in June 1 540. 
What promised to be a comprehensive reorganization of higher education 
collapsed with the programme of Cromwellian reform.1 

R. M. FIsHER 


British Library, Cotton MS. Vitellius C. ix fos. 314-318v? 


[fo. 314] I knowe right well moste dredd s[overeign] ... can refrayne from 
laughter, tose one powre w. . . euen so is this my deuyse to be laughed at thatI... 
shulde declare my deuyse or fantasye, to your highnes . . . and rype iudgement 
confyrmed by longe experyence and . . . no poynt be admonyshed by my knolege 
whiche is rude . . . Wherfore I humbly desire your moste excellent maiestye to 
[read] this my pore and symple deuyse to this onely purpose to be a... Tes- 
tymony or wytnes vnto your highnes, with howe glad a harte I embrace your 
moste godly and gracious enterprysed purpose tow[ards] the educacon of yonge 
wyttes in lernynge and knolege, and all thyngyes in this my symple deuyse I most 
lowly submyt vnd[er] Censure and reformacon of your moste royall maiestye 
whiche god longe preserue in all felycyte. 


Off there Lawes, rules and orders. 


First I thinke it not mete that the Scolers of your graceis h[ouse] shulde be 
combered with a confuse multytude of lawes and orders w[hich] can nother be 
sone knowne nor well obserued by them. . 

And agayne I thinke it mete that suche orders as they shall hau[e be] playnly set 
forthe without any darke or obscure sentences in th[em] so that it may be easely 
knowen what is the mynde of the make[r of] those lawes, and that they that 
offende against them shall ha[ve no] trust in wrestynge or expoundinge any 
sentences or clauses [of the] lawe to thentent to escape vnponyshed. 

And ferder I thinke it mete that if any suche derke sentence ha[ve] to be in the 
lawes and rules of the house that this sentence shuld b[e] interpretated and made 
playne by the hed or gouernour of the house as nye as coulde by vnto the meanyng 
and intente of the maker [of] the said laws and rules; and vndoughtedley if to 
euery lawe and ord[er] there be plainly annexed the cause of the Lawe in making, 
they shall] not lyghtly be in dought of the meanyng and intent of the lawe geuer. 
[fo. 314v] [Lf in] tyme to come it shall seme resonable to alter [the]se orders, I 
thinke it mete that the hede and gouernour with certen [me]te persons apoynted 
to hym shall haue the power to chaunge them [to t]he better intente. 

Also I thinke conuyenyent that ther lawes shulde breathe nothing so myche as the 
conseruacon of loue and amyte amonge them selfe and the mayntenaunce of good 


1See Elton, Reform and Renewal, ch. vii. 

2'Three of the documents relating to the proposed foundation of a house for 
royal students have been published elsewhere (see above p. 151 nn. 1, 2). ''heother 
item, which gives the recommendations of the anonymous writer, is given here. 
Though undated it was probably composed in 1539 at the same stage as the accom- 
panying description of the Middle Temple. 'The top outside edge has been so 
badly charred that some portions cannot be reconstructed, and are represented by 
three dots. I am grateful to the Trustees of the British Library Board for permission 
to publish this document. 
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lernyng and the encoragyng of lerners, and that their rules shuld auoyde all 
scoffynges, raylinges and malycyous partetakinges. 


Off the hed or gouernor. 


Fyrst I thinke it necessary to geue them suche a hed or gouernour as is of a mylde 
nature and easy to be spoken withall, suche one as dothe loue all kynde of lernynges 
and them that are lerners, and that he be experte in polytyke orders to gouerne a 
company; and if he were a student also, the companye shulde haue hym in more 
reuerence and loue hym the better. 

Nother is it fittynge in any wyse that ther hed shuld delyte to maynten or sett 
sedicion in the company, or favour any of the company that were sedicyous, 
or that he shuld be a man of a fierse nature, or wulde worke rashely in any thyng, 
or were cruell and wulde not be intreatyd. 

Nother I thinke hit mete that ther hed shuld haue so grete power to oppresse 
others, and he hym selfe shulde be admonyshed of none; my mynde is he shulde 
be of this opynion—to frame hym selfe amonge the company euen as a gentyll 
father amonge his louyng sonnes and not as a cruell master amonge his alaves or 
vyllaynes. 

I myche hertely wyshe that ther hed may haue suche maners and such grace in 
his countenaunce and presens that at his comyng all trobles or greffes among the 
company shuld so vanyshe away, euen as the clere sunne dothe dispell away all 
derke mystes. 

[fo. 315] Also my opinyon is [that the head or governor should not be] destytute 
of helpe in his offyce, but [that certain meet persons be] ioyned with hym to 
ouersee the busyness of [the house, to see order] mayntened, the lawes obserued 
and the not obseruer . . . of the hed; and I wulde they shuld be no less ler[ned in 
pursuit] of lernyng, than dilygent in doyng ther offyce. 

Also I thinke it best that ther hed or gouernor be not to rych [or] kepe many 
geruantes or be prodigall or kepe a table by hym se[lf] from the company; for 
those thinges shall decresse the loue th[at] ought to be betwene hym and the 
company, shall cause hym [to] spende wastfully the goodes of the house, shall 
gyue occasyon [so that] suche as dyne and sup with hym shall vnquiet the 
studyen[ts of] the company, and when the hed dothe fare sumptuously and [the] 
rest but menely there shalbe occasyon of grudge amonge [them;] agayne I thinke 
hym a good hed that wyll neuer be longe aw[ay] from his companye. 

Also I thinke it resonable that euery senyght or euery fortenyght ones the hed 
with the chefe parte of the company doo consulte t[ogether] concernyng ther 
maters of the house, the preferment of lern[yng] and mayntenaunce of good 
maners; and therafter if the gouernor or any of[ficer] or other in the house be 
defectyfe in that they shulde doo, that th[en] it be gentely shewed vnto them, 
and that it be redressyd with s[peed.] 


Of ponyshment of offences. 

Yff any of the company offende openly so that his offence b[ring] yll example 
vnto others, I thynke it mete that he shuld recey[ve] ponyshment openly to the 
example of others, and if his offence [be] but pryuate hit semeth mete that his 
ponyshment be lykewyse pryuate. 

[fo. 315v] . . . any for his offence, I thinke it moste mete that . . . the offence be so 
declared that the offender and all they [of the company] may abhorre and detest 
the offence, yea and in maner hate [the offen]der if he happen to offende agayne in 
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the same offence. And [furt]her that it be declared after suche sorte that if he 
amende he shalbe in as good estymacon as any of his felowes, and that if he often 
offend all the feloship wyll censure his company, euen as ther enimy. 

The most gretyst ponyshment that may be is to be put from the company after 
that sorte geving hope vnto hym to be receyued againe if vnfanedly he wyll 
returne and amende. 

Also I thinke it not conuenyent that for any offence any of the company shuld 
susteyne a perpetuall infamy or reproche except it were suche offence as were 
worthy no pardone. 

Furder my mynde is that if the hed or gouernor offende he shulde not escape 
without warnyng or ponyshment, which ponyshment shalbe assigned by suche as 
are ofthe gretest estymacon in the house; for assuredly that in one of the company 
is but a lyght offence, in the hed and ruler is a grete and haynos cryme, for his 
factes dothe drawe many of the company to the invitacyon of the lyke. 


Of chosynge or admytting any into the house. 
I thynke it moste beste that suche are to be admytted as haue good and quyk 
wyttes, loue all kyndes of lernynge, and are peynfull in the attayning of them 
and glad to helpe all suche as are desyrous of lernyng, and be gentyll of maners, 
nothing arrogant or disdeynfull. 
And if of suche as are to be admytted there were some tyme of profe requyred in 
them, I thinke it not vnmete, except in some other place they had geuyn suffycyent 
profe of ther maners and lernynge. 
[fo. 316] Nother I thinke it mete that ... in the company, for they with their 
chyldysh . . . grete let and hinderaunce to the studientes. 


Of ther studies and lernyng. 
First I thinke it conuenyent that the barberous [French tongue be] taken away, 
which thing to be done I thinke it requ[isite that] they had some reder of the pure 
and perfyt frenche tonge, [and that] the studyentes in ther argumentes, pleding 
and other ther exercyses [in] the lawe shuld alwais endeuour them to speke the 
pure frenche. And if they did vse to speke frenche in the vsuell and family[ar] 
communicacon, they shuld atteyne to the knolege of the frenche to[ngue] with 
muche facilyte. 
Furdermore I thinke it myche helpyng to the lernynge of the laws and lernynge 
also of other scyences yf they had some rede vnto them of the latyn tonge, (whiche 
although he mought rede vnto them many latyn autors) wherein the herers 
mought [obtain] exceding plesure and excellent commodytye. Yet my symple 
dfevice] and fantasy dothe nothinge so much preserve as the redyng of t[he] 
oratory arte or retoryke, whiche vndoughtedly dothe muche [good] to the study 
of the lawe and the exercyses of other scyen{ces.] 
Also my deuyse is that the tymes of redyng, the tymes of stu[dy and] the tymes of 
argumentes and disputacions shuld be so ordred [and] apoynted that no tyme 
shulde seme to be idelly spent, no ty[me] shuld seme to be to them tedyous. 
Again I am of this mynde, that that student that is moste vniuersally sene in all 
good scyences and knoleges is moste to be praysed and had in estymacon, for I 
thynke that suche shuld be the lyberty of a good wytt that he shuld not be made 
bond[en] vnto one scyence alone; and yet wuld I not that from hym that is 
excellent in any one scyence shuld be withdrawen his worthy prayse and 
commendacion. 
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[fo. 316v] [And further] my opynyon is that all thinges that mought [please 
stu]dientes as singyng, talkyng, playing and other noyses [be] farre from ther 
places of study, so that they myght be [mer]ry and nothing to let them. 

Further more in their disputacions and argumentes hit is not mete that one shall 
tauntyngly checke and take vp a nother or to be angry, and one mocke or despice 
a nother. 

Agayne I wulde that ther disputacions and argumentes shuld not be longe and 
tedious, which they may easely doo if ther argumentes onely tende to the effecte 
of the questyon, and that shall get them more lernynge then longe argumentes 
that are nothing to the purpose. 

Also in the ende of ther disputacions I wolde that none of them shulde arrogantly 
preferre his owen opynyon or way, but alwais submyt them selues to the de- 
termynacon of ther elders in lernynge. 


Of ther dyet. 
Fyrst I thinke it not conuenyent that ther dyet shuldbe sumptuous or costely, 
for that shulde cause them to delyte so myche in banketyng and delycate fare 
that lernyng shuld be lyte set by; again if their diet shulde be to symple or sklender, 
hit shuld be occasion to make them to dispice ther fare and to dyne and sup out 
of ther house, whiche shuld lose moche lernynge. Wherfore it is meate that ther 
dyet be in a mene, siche as may serue them to norish their bodyes and conserue 
them in helthe. 
Again it is conuenyent that all thinges that shall serue them concerning their 
mete be handsome and clene, and that shalbe occasion that they shall not abhorre 
that whiche shuld moste norish their bodyes and conserue them in helthe. 
[fo. 317] Ther house in my mynde shuld be [so well provided] . . . that it shuld 
seme amyably to entertay[ne any] . . . contynuall geste; all thinges necessary for 
st[udents should be] in hit so that they mought haue walkyng plac[es,] . . . gardens 
or orchardes all quyetly within them self, a[nd if their] houses and lodginges be 
handsom and mete for them, they sh[all] haue the lesse desire to walke abrode. 
Again in my opynyon it is conuenyent that ther chambers sh[all] not be to lytle or 
strayte, but that it shuld haue in hyt honest necessary rowmes, and suche rowmes 
and handsomnes in ther chamb[ers] that to be ther and within the house shuld be 
ther chefe delyte. 
Ther chambers I wulde not shulde be strawed with russhes, why[ch] dothe 
ingendre myche corrupcon and fylth, but I thinke it beste that they were borded, 
for so by sweping they may kepe them clene and nete, or else matte them at ther 
plesure. 
Again in their lyberary I wyshe that there mought be bokes in maner of all kynde 
of lernynge and suche as were of the newe[st] edycyon and best setting forthe, 
and that there were a table in the said lyberary declaring what bokes there were 
in it and at what sea[t] they mought be founde. 
Furdermore I thinke it most conuenyent that euery one that is admytted for a 
student and lerner in the house shulde haue a key vnto the same lyberary, and that 
they shuld be sworne in no poynt to empair! and embesyll the bokes of the 
same lyberary, and ferder that they shuld suffer no stranger to be ther alone. 
Again it were best that euery weke ones one of the offycers and mynistres of the 
house shuld swepe the lybrary clene and make clene the setes, and by clappyng 


1I.e., impair. 
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of the bokes togethers [sic] take away the duste from them and wype them with 
some clothe. 

[Of t]her apparell. 
[fo. 317v] [Concer]nyng ther apparell, I meane that it shulde be farre [from 
lig|htnes or delycate wantonys; hit shulde be honest and [becom]ing as the 
fashon and comen vsage in apparell is. So wuld [I] they shulde goo not hauyyng 
any singuler deuyse by them selfe which shulde be occasion that they shulde be 


laughed at. 

Of ther exercysez of their bodyes. 
In ther comen gardens I thinke it mete that they haue walkinge places fre from 
the iniury of the sonne and boulyng alyes in whiche they mought walke and play 
in; and agayne in ther exercisez and recreacon of their bodies I wolde they shulde 
chefely delyte in shotyng with the longe bowe, in runnyng and lepyng, in ryding 
of a roughe horse, and in all other delyuer actes and feates mete for a yonge man. 
Yff ones or twyse in the weke at tymes appointed there unto they dyd exercyse 
them selfes after this sorte, I thinke it suffycyent; and they that are vnapte to 
doo those thinges, let them recreate them selfes with some other honest myrth 
and pastyme. 
Againe in all their pastymes and recreacions I wolde that their comen speche 
shulde be in the laten tonge or the pure Frenche tonge. 


What is mete for them in tyme of syknes or pestylence. 
Yff it happen that infecion of pestylence or other contagius siknes be nye there 
house, I thinke it mete that they had some house nye London, within vj or vij 
myles, and there during the tyme of the plage they mought exercyse ther lernynge. 


Of th.... 
Concerning the deuyne . . . mynde prescrybe a better order then . . . vsed in the 
Temple.! 


1Since the second paper fully described religious provisions at the Middle 
Temple, this section seems to mean that, in the mind of the anonymous writer, no 
better order of divine service could be prescribed for the royal students than that 
already used in the Temple Church. Printed, in the section headed ‘The manner 
of Divine Services in the Churche, and their chardges thereunto’, in Dugdale, 
pp. 196—7, and Fisher, ‘Cromwell, dissolution and the Inns of Court’. 


The Ship Money Levy of 1628! 


CLARENDON HAD NO doubt about William Noy's claim to immortality: 
as attorney-general to Charles I he had ‘moulded, framed and pursued the 
odious and crying project of soap, and with his own hand drew and prepared 
the writ for ship money, both which will be the lasting monuments of his 
fame’. Recent writers have ascribed the invention of ship money to him. 
To Professor Zagorin, Noy was a political turncoat who, after a period of 
opposition to royal policies in the sixteen-twenties, had ‘lived to devise the 
execrated ship money tax’. Professor Aylmer considered Noy ‘the deviser 
of Ship Money’, but Dr. Hill was more cautious in his view that ‘Noy’s 
antiquarian researches led to a quite novel extension of the old tax of Ship 
Money from the ports to the inland towns'.2 These scholars were all 
following a long tradition which had given Noy a prominent role in the 
development of Caroline ship money. Sir John Banks, who succeeded Noy 
as attorney-general in 1634, had assured the judges during Hampden’s 
trial that the writs for ship money had been issued only after a search for 
precedents ‘first by my predecessor Mr. Noy, a man of great learning and 
profound judgment’. Sir John Finch confirmed from the Bench that the 
policy of October 1634 ‘was grounded and relied upon the judgment and 
learning of Mr. Noy, Attorney-General, a man of great learning, and one 
that had great insight into records, by whom the matter was first prepared, 
collected and digested'. Other commentators, often hostile to one whom 
they associated with the tyrannies of his employer, saw in Noy an instrument 
of the king’s government. He appears thus in James Howell’s letters, in the 
Winthrop papers, in Bulstrode Whitelock, in Selden and in such later works 
as D'Israeli's Commentaries of 1830 where he is once more said to have 
‘contrived the odious tax of ship money '.3 


1'Thanks are due to the Canada Council for assistance towards the costs of the 
research of which this note forms a part, and to the members of the seminars led by 
Professors S. T. Bindoff and J. Hurstfield at the Institute of Historical Research for 
their comments. Professor W. J. Jones kindly allowed me to read his unpublished 
paper on William Noy. 

2E. Hyde, earl of Clarendon, The History of the Rebellion, ed. W. D. Macray (6 
vols., Oxford, 1888), i. 92; P. Zagorin, The Court and the Country (1969), p. 56; G. E. 
Aylmer, The King’s Servants (1961), p. 352; C. Hill, God's Englishman (1970), p. 31. 

3 State Trials, ed. 'T. B. Howell and T. J. Howell (34 vols., 1816—28), iii. 1017, 
1218; Epistolae Ho-Elianae: the Familiar Letters of James Howell, ed. J. Jacobs 
(1890-2), pp. Ixxi-Ixxxi, 310, 318 (these letters are wholly inaccurate as they concern 
ship money) ; The Winthrop Papers (Massachusetts Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vi, 1863), pp. 
414-19; B. Whitelock, Memorials of the English Affairs (4 vols., Oxford, 1853), i. 19, 
64-5 (a largely misleading source); Table Talk of John Selden, ed. F. Pollock (Selden 
Soc., 1927), p. 124; I. D’Israeli, Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles I (5 
vols., 1828-31), iii. 57-8. 
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The committee which met in the summer of 1634 to prepare the king’s 
‘great business for guarding the seas’ frequently sought William Noy’s 
advice, but he did not attend its meetings regularly partly because of other 
business but more often because of the illness from which he was soon to die. 
He made several suggestions. In his view the sheriffs ought to draw up the 
assessments for the inhabitants of incorporated towns rather than the 
corporations themselves, and he also proposed both that a distinguished 
figure should be appointed custos maris to encourage the gentry to have 
faith in the government’s ship money tax, and that the maritime counties 
should be assessed as well as the port towns and communities. None of 
these ideas was acceptable to the committee.! The assessment of 1634 was in 
practice very close to the Elizabethan methods of 1588 and 1596, although 
the committee was clearly thinking out the procedure anew and rested its 
case for the tax more on medieval than on Elizabethan precedents. Noy 
almost certainly played little part in that extension of the tax of ship money 
to the whole country which has been understood to be the principal novelty 
in ship money in the sixteen-thirties. He had died in August 1634. In any 
event the notion of widening ship money to levy a tax on the whole country 
was not new in 1635. 

That the whole country might contribute directly to support the navy 
seems to have been proposed for the first time in 1603, a few weeks before 
Elizabeth's death. Attacks on English shipping by Spain and the growing 
harassment by Dunkirkers inspired the notion that a fleet to defend English 
merchants might be established by voluntary contributions from the 
better-off residents of inland as well as maritime towns and counties. 
Letters sent into the counties in February 1603 argued that 'there must be 
some certain proportion of shipping wholly assigned to guard over mer- 
chants from what ports soever they set forth and return, which being a 
matter no way convenient for our own ships to attend, the uncertainty of 
their trade requiring sudden and chargeable going to and fro’. Contri- 
butions were to be sent from those commanding £20 yearly in leases or 
lands, or £200 in money or goods. The lords lieutenant, sheriffs and 
justices were urged to set an example by their own contributions, and *to 
allay any sinister interpretation' they were to point out that trade was the 
basis of everyone's prosperity. The charge for a ‘western fleet’ of 1,000 tons 
to defend the coast from Beachy Head to Milford Haven was estimated at 
£8,300 which was to be drawn from the counties and towns of Somerset, 
Devon, Dorset, Hampshire, Sussex, Wiltshire, Berkshire, Oxford, Surrey 
and the Welsh and English counties under the lord president of the Marches 
of Wales. London was actively considering its participation, but there the 


1Public Record Office, S.P. 16/270 fo. 146, S.P. 16/272 fos. 70—1, and see British 
Library, Hargrave MS. 321 fo. 150r-v, a series of 11 statements drawn up by the 
committee after consulting Noy. While Noy may have assiduously searched for 
precedents many others did so too, including Sir John Banks and Sir John Burroughs, 
keeper of the records in the Tower, who especially was interested in naval matters, 
P.R.O., S.P. 16/276 fos. 177-80. 
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merchants argued that they could arm their own ships rather than lay out an 
annual sum of £6,000. The queen’s death evidently halted the policy.! 
Echoes of it may be found in the proposals for a fleet to combat the pirates 
from the Mediterranean in 1618, which was supposed to be a voluntary 
contribution levied upon merchants in the ports and maritime communities. 
But there is evidence that the privy council brought pressure to bear upon 
those who failed to pay and that the tax was laid upon other social groups.” 
Neither the abortive scheme of 1603 nor the contributions of 1618 was as 
ambitious as the attempt to levy ship money on the entire country in the 
early months of 1628, at a time when William Noy was not in the govern- 
ment’sservice.3 

On 12 February 1628 the council sent out letters to the sheriffs enclosing 
two other letters, one from the council itself to the justices of the peace and 
another from the king for the information of the sheriffs, the deputy lieu- 
tenants and the justices of the peace. The sheriffs were to call together the 
justices and reveal the policy by which the government proposed to finance 
the defence of the realm: 


This great businesse of setting out shipps vsed to be charged vpon the Port 
Townes and neighbouring Shires . . . [but] wee haue thought fitt with the advice 
of our Privie Councell and agreeable to the presidents of former times to cause the 
whole charge of this fleet to be cast vp and distributed among all the Counties. 


The tax was justified by the deteriorating political situation in both Ger- 
many and France and was intended to be in anticipation of subsidies 
expected from the parliament which, a few days before, had been summoned 
for 17 March. Charles argued there was no time to wait for parliament to 
levy subsidies in the ordinary way: ‘wee expect your present performance 
of this service, not doubting but that the Parliament when it comes will 
consider the urgencie of the thing and the hast of the time and give vs thanks 
for this timely provision’.4 

For many weeks the council had discussed ways of raising money without 
recourse to parliament. A substantial immediate income was required not 
only to meet the ordinary costs of government but also to repay the debts 
from the recent expedition to La Rhé and to prepare for the relief of La 


! Brit. Libr., Harley MS. 703 fos. 129v-131; P.R.O., S.P. 12/274 fos. 142-150v, 
S.P. 12/287 fos. 12-14v. 

2 Acts of the Privy Council 1617—19, pp. 358-60, 382-3, 444; Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic, 1619-23, p. 47. 

3The levy of 1628 has been noted by other scholars but their accounts are in- 
sufficient and misleading. S. R. Gardiner, History of England from the Accession of 
James I to the Outbreak of the Civil War, vi (1896), 227; Ship Money Papers and 
Richard Grenville’s Notebook, ed. C. G. Bonsey and J. G. Jenkins (Bucks. Record 
ee 1965), p. x; M. M. Oppenheim, The Maritime History of Devon (Exeter, 
I , P. 62. 

4 A.P.C. 1627—5, p. 286. Several copies of the king’s letter, one of which is tran- 
scribed below, are in P.R.O., S.P. 16/92. The list of assessments is P.R.O., S.P. 
x6/92 fo. 185. On 15 Feb. the archbishop of Canterbury was ordered to levy 
£19,915 on the clergy of his province, Cal. S.P. Dom. 1627-8, p. 563. 
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Rochelle, to defend the Protestant cause in central Europe and to maintain 
English trade in the Baltic. Christian of Denmark had suffered severe 
setbacks in the summer and autumn of 1627 as Wallenstein’s forces de- 
feated him in Bohemia and Moravia before they advanced to the Baltic coast 
and besieged the fortress of Stade at the mouth of the Elbe. Here Sir 
Charles Morgan commanded a force of 2,700 Englishmen and small con- 
.tingents of Scots and Dutch. He had received no money from England 
since the previous August and his credit with Philip Burlamachi and the 
merchant adventurers of Hamburg had been cut off. Although he had 
adequate food supplies and faced a foe afflicted by severe winter frost he 
had little hope that his garrison could survive the spring. The Baltic sit- 
uation was made worse by Austrian attempts to establish a naval force 
based upon the reluctant Hanse towns. Secretary Conway informed 
Carleton at The Hague that the fleet which was being prepared was in- 
tended to prevent this very thing. But the worst blow to English foreign 
policy was the presence off Rochelle of a combined French and Spanish 
fleet which threatened the Huguenots, endangered Buckingham’s at- 
tempts to draw the French away from the imperial camp, and sent a 
shiver of alarm through those residents of Plymouth who feared invasion 
and knew how fragile the English forces there were at this period of sickness 
and penury.! One writer to Wentworth succinctly summarized the sense 
of alarm: 


whether we looke upon the daingers from abroade (the sworde hanging but by a 
thred over this kingdome), or upon the distractionns at home, the hands of our 
allyes and fellows are ether altogether cut of, or so manackled they cannot helpe us, 
stand we mor nede then of an united strength att home to defend our selues.? 


The imposition of ship money in February may also be linked with Anglo- 
Dutch relations which were very strained at this particular time. A Dutch 
embassy which had arrived in the first few days of the month was expected 
to urge peace between England and France. Secretary Coke argued that 
the Dutch were unsure of England's strength and sincerity. Carleton was 
instructed to inform the States that Charles was setting out a large fleet 


to encounter the great preparations and designs which the confederated Enemyes 
ofthe publique peace have conceaued to giue a Ruinous blowe to all Christendome 
for the defence of which his Majesty is resolued to appear in his glorious title, and 
doth expect that the Lords the States will ioyne vnto his majesty's fleetes (accord- 
ing to the Articles of the Treaty) theire fowerth part.3 


One effect of the announcement of the policy to send a fleet to sea early in 
March must have been to undermine the Dutch mission. 


1J. V. Polisensky, The Thirty Years War, trans. R. Evans (1971), pp. 170-3; 
Gardiner, vi. 165; Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 18764 fos. 20v—21; P.R.O., S.P. 75/9 fos. 
3-6, 108; S.P. 78/83 fo. 14; S.P. 84/136 fo. 32; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1627-8, p. 552. 

2Wentworth Papers 1597—1628, ed. J. P. Cooper (Camden 4th ser., xii, 1973), 


p. 286. 
3P.R.O., S.P. 84/136 fos. 38-0, 71,75. 
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If the international situation was profoundly disturbing, matters at home 
were little better. The navy’s financial situation was grave. The debt from 
the La Rhé expedition amounted to over £100,000, and the naval estimate for 
the spring campaign was over £200,000. Furthermore, there was a growing 
sense of public alarm within southern England wherethirteenregiments were 
being assembled and billeted ‘for the manifest dangers which are threatened 
on many sides from Forraine enemyes at this present'.! Many recently 
discharged seamen were impatiently awaiting their arrears of wages in 
billets at Wapping, Limehouse and Stepney. The city of London felt the 
stress of the times. In recent months the city had provided £60,000 to the 
government, all of which was spent on military and naval affairs by the end of 
January, so that the king had called on a second instalment of his recently 
negotiated fund from London without waiting the agreed six months. 
An advance of £20,000 was requested early in February ‘to relieve and paie 
the Marriners whose importunitie growes daily exceeding violent and 
pressing’. The watch was doubled and a proclamation against the disorder 
of mariners was issued. When Buckingham went to dine with the lord mayor 
he was guarded by two companies of soldiers to prevent the disgruntled 
sailors assaulting their lord admiral.2 Not only was the government in 
more than usually serious financial difficulties at this time of international 
crisis but there was a real danger of public disorder and violence in London. 
As early as December 1627 the council had decided to maintain an army in 
peacetime. While it was felt that it would be difficult to impose extra- 
ordinary taxes by persuasion because of the right of private property and the 
argument based on the fundamental constitution, and that proclamations 
that could be enforced in Star Chamber might be necessary, there is no 
convincing evidence to support the rumours spread in England and at 
The Hague that the king intended to impose his will by force. 

The extension of ship money was expected to raise three subsidies, a sum 
off 173,411. As usual heavy demands were made uponthe west country, with 
Devon to contribute £17,475 and Somerset £10,260, while the smallest sums 
were levied upon Durham at £1,038, Northumberland at £378 and 
Westmorland at £366. Most counties, except for large sums for London 
and Yorkshire, fell below £6,000. In the forty-nine cities and boroughs 
the sums to be levied ranged from {21 at Thetford to the larger amounts 
of £963 for Westminster and {£711 for Southwark. Exeter, Gloucester, 
Bristol and York were assessed at between £450 and £700 with the majority 
of towns at under £200. There is a loose relationship between these assess- 
ments and those for ship money in the sixteen-thirties though any attempt to 
compare them is vitiated by two fundamental differences in the nature of the 

1P.R.O., E 403/2747 fos. 7v, 18, 141; Cal. S.P. Dom. Addenda 1625-40, p. 258; 
A.P.C. 1627-8, pp. 235, 238. 

2 4.P.C. 1627-8, pp. 294, 301, 315; Guildhall, Corporation of London Record 
Office, London Journal 34 fos. 244v, 227v; Brit. Libr., Harley MS. 390 fo. 356. 

3Brit. Libr., Hargrave MS. 321 fo. 139; Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 


1626-8, p. 607; L. van Aitzema, Historie op Verhael ... (15 vols., The Hague, 
1655—71), ii. 435. Lowe this last reference to Professor S. T. Bindoff. 
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assessments: in the sixteen-thirties ship money was expected to raise not 
three but nearly five subsidies, and the assessments included an additional 
140 towns separately noticed. Devon is surpassed only by Yorkshire in the 
amount it was to contribute in the sixteen-thirties and the relative position of 
the various counties in taxation remained much the same through the weekly 
and monthly assessments of the civil war and interregnum.! In 1628 
the very heavy burdens which had earlier fallen on maritime towns and 
communities, amounting to several thousand pounds in some cases, were 
clearly spread more widely. The urban centres were substantially relieved 
of their past charges, Ironically, the Cinque Ports, upon whom the service 
had traditionally fallen heavily, were exempt because this tax was con- 
sidered to be in the form of a subsidy, and was so described by contem- 
poraries. There was here no question that the local communities might 
actually provide ships for augmenting the navy. The later fiction, which 
was to be elaborately developed in the sixteen-thirties, that ship money was 
not a tax accountable at Westminster, was not required by a government as 
yet unhampered by the Petition of Right.2 The collectors for the subsidy 
were to be appointed by the justices of the peace and the tax was presumably 
to be administered under the direction of the sheriff who reasserted a 
responsibility not exercised by the shrievalty since the introduction of 
commissioners for the subsidy in the sixteenth century. In the sixteen- 
thirties the sheriff clearly emerges as the key figure in the assessment and 
collection of ship money. In 1628 the administration was surely given an 
impossible task: to bring in a tax equal to three subsidies between 12 
February and 1 March. 

The author of this scheme to extend ship money over the whole country 
remains unknown. Many people were advocating a more effective navy. 
An anonymous collection of ‘propositions drawne for the defence of this 
Kingdome’ before February 1628, suggested 
that euery shire in England shall be enioyned on the charge of the countrie to set 
forth one shipp well manned and victualled for 7 monethes . . . euerie port or sea 
towne accordinge to theire abillitie are enioyned to doeth like. London may well 
furnish 10, Bristoll 3 and the rest accordinge to their abillitie. And such of the sea 
townes as are not of abillitieto. . . furnish out pinnaces. 


According to the writer, the fleet of eighty sail would seize enough prizes in 
the first year alone to repay the initial outlay. An assessment of foreign 
affairs among Conway’s papers dated 20 January 1628 advocated the 


1P.R.O., S.P. 16/92 fo. 185; M.D. Gordon, “The collection of ship-money in the 
reign of Charles I’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 3rd ser., iv (1910), 155-62. The men of 
Devon were to complain through their M.P. in the parliament of 1628 that their 
assessment for subsidy was too high: ‘London itself the state considered neuer payd 
more to the Kings then wee haue done’, Brit. Libr., Stowe MS. 366 fo. 44. 

2C. Russell, “The ship money judgments of Bramston and Davenport’, Eng. Hist. 
Rev., xxvii (1962), 312-18. It was clearly envisaged in 1634 that local communities 
might provide their own ships, P.R.O., S.P. 16/276 fos. 175—6, 16/284 fos. 1-4. Mr. 
Russell has suggested to me that the extra legalism of the 1630s might reflect the 
need to justify more convincingly a levy intended to be semi-permanent. 
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preparation of several fleets to preserve the rivers of Denmark and Germany 
and to defend the Channel, 


and to that end not onely the Ports and sea townes would bee called to an Assist- 
ance, but all the countries of England upon such Propositions as (Besides the 
Argument of common defence) may inuite them to the consideration of theire 
perticular profitts without trenching upon the right of his Majesty or the Admi- 
ralty. Extraordinary ocasions require extraordinary aides which cannot passe 
simply by ordinary wayes and therefore doe require Juditious and necessary 
preparation and intimation of the necessity of the causes and reason of state made 
by the coniuncture of this tyme ... The apprehension of which Reasons will 
serue to induce the wills of men to submitt to the demaund.! 


Four days after the council sent its own letter and the king’s into the 
country a proclamation was issued abandoning the scheme, ‘we having 
seriously weighed these things with all due circumstances thereof knowing 
that delay in matters of this quality and consequence might destroy the work 
and that the opportunity of time once lost is irrecoverable’. Parliament was 
to assemble at the agreed date of 17 March; both the letters and the privy 
seals, except those directed to strangers, were to be recalled and the king 
intended to rely ‘wholly ... upon the love of our people in parliament’.2 
How can this change in policy be explained ? 

The council was evidently unable to agree on the best way to raise 
revenue. Some interesting notes survive of a council meeting towards the 
end of December when discussions began on ways to raise £600,000 for the 
army and navy. Charles had proposed impositions because there was not 
time to call a parliament and also sought from the councillors a promise to 
support whatever was decided. William Laud, as bishop of Bath and Wells, 
the earl of Suffolk and the earl of Dorset agreed that public necessity 
justified impositions, though Dorset, who promised to support any scheme 
the king suggested, was anxious that taxes might not bear too heavily upon 
the poor. Buckingham pointed out that the king’s ordinary revenues were 
now far less than those of his enemies. In reply to the suggestion that a tax 
ought to be levied on alehouses, he argued that the best tax was a universal 
tax, ‘all men must drink, so all men must pay’. In any event, the imposition 
on beer and ale under discussion would have raised only £4,000. The 
council was well aware of the resistance any extraordinary tax would 
encounter and after December it met almost daily, usually in Charles’s 
presence, at which meetings such schemes were put forward as an excise on 
all consumables, an imposition on coal, a monopoly of soap and even the 


1Brit. Libr., Harley MS. 2305 fos. 310-11; Egerton MS. 2541 fos. 102-3; 
P.R.O., S.P. 16/91 fos. 36-9. That other schemes existed is suggested by Capt. 
John Pennington’s enquiry in April whether Buckingham had received and read his 
proposition for maintaining a fleet abroad for three years, Cal. S.P. Dom. 1628-9, 
p. 65. These schemes may be compared with those proposed by Digges and others 
in the parliament of 1626, C. Thompson, “The origins of the politics of the parlia- 
mentary middle group, 1625—9’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., sth ser., xxii (1972), 8o. 

2p.R.O., S.P. 45/10fo. 141. 
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debasement of the coinage. It was also believed that Buckingham wanted to 
call parliament, but Charles was more inclined to raise revenue first and 
avoid acrimonious debates on supply. One report argued, however, that 
this conflict of views was contrived in order that the matter would be aired by 
the council.! That there was uncertainty about the best way to set out the 
king’s case is evident from the fact that one draft of his letter was recalled 
from the signet office to be rewritten.2 It was hardly tactful to threaten that 
the parliament recently summoned for 17 March would not meet unless the 
tax were paid, and inadequate to declare 


and yet it is not wee that put this condition vpon you but the meere necessitie of the 
time and the seruice wich if you neglect then it is not our fault but your owne that 
you haue not a Parliament ... And wee assure you that your making vs and 
your selues by this present aide to sitte safe in Parliament nothing shall then divert 
v8 from meeting you at our day prefixed. 


In fact on the day the letters were issued by the council the decision was 
made to postpone parliament for one month to allow the money to be col- 
lected.3 One clerk of the signet, who described the tax as a ‘fearful praelu- 
dium’, grumbled that ‘in all men’s opinions there will be no Parliament if 
they go forth’. Contarini, the Venetian ambassador, wrote of the unusual 
resentment at the delay which came at the very point when candidates were 
being sought for the forthcoming parliamentary election.4 The king 
seemed quite out of touch with the mood of the times and was apparently 
behaving with extraordinary political naïveté. 

It was Gardiner’s view that opposition from the country forced the 
abandonment of the proposed tax. According to Joseph Meade at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, there had been strong protests in at least two counties. 
The gentry of Warwickshire had given Lord Northampton a flat denial, and 
in Berkshire the earl of Banbury 


having promised the country there in case they would, as they did, come roundly 
off with the late five subsidies, he would never move them to anything unparlia- 
mentary again, hath nobly performed his promise in this, refusing and sending 
back the letter directed to him, alleging his promise as a reason thereof.5 


But this picture of the nobility and gentry in alliance against a rapacious 
government is clearly distorted. Meade has surely got Banbury’s role 
wrong. The earl attended the council regularly and himself signed the 
council’s letters to the sheriffs and justices of the peace urging them to 
complv with the king’s instructions. The councillors had recently decided 
to abide by any resolution agreed on taxation and it seems unlikely that he 


‘Brit. Libr., Hargrave MS. 321 fos. 139-141v; Harley MS. 390 fo. 349; Court 
and Times of Charles I, comp. T. Birch, ed. R. F. Williams (2 vols., 1848), i. 307; 
A.P.C. 1627-8, p. 244; Cal. S.P. Ven. 1626-8, pp. 558—9. 

2P.R.0., S.P. 16/92 fo. 183. 

3Cal. S.P. Dom. 1627-8, p. 556. 

4P.R.O., S.P. 16/92 fo. 102; Cal. S.P. Ven. 1626-8, p. 605. 

5 Gardiner, vi. 227; Court and Times of Charles I, i. 325. 
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would have opposed the measure publicly. In any event, Banbury seems an 
assiduous supporter of the government's policy, writing to thelord president 
a few days later urging that the government should use both fair and foul 
means to ensure payment for billeting soldiers. And when parliament did 
meet Banbury bitterly criticized those peers who failed to support the king.! 
Very little time elapsed between the issue of the letters and their recall to 
allow public opinion to express itself. Three days after the proclamation 
was issued two justices of Suffolk received a copy from a correspondent as 
they travelled to Ipswich to hear the sheriff read the letters of whose contents 
they were ignorant.) Popular protest, then, was unlikely to have made a 
change in government policy. 

But the government did acquire funds from another source to help solve 
the immediate need. It seems that a substantial loan of over £95,000 was 
successfully negotiated through Sir William Russell on 14 February ‘for 
satisfying arrears of wages, for repairing ships and supplying stores’. 
Russell, who had recently been treasurer of the navy and was to be again 
from 1630, was at this time a principal intermediary between the Crown and 
the money market.3 At a time when London was being pressed by the 
council it seems extraordinary that such a large sum could have been 
negotiated. But a group of senior government officials met with the king 
and Russell to approve this loan two days before the date of the proclamation 
halting the ship money tax, and Charles answered Russell ‘on the word of a 
king that his royal care should be for his indemnity so that neither he nor his 
children should suffer thereby’.4 It may well be that this loan was dependent 
on the credit of the government expressed in the coming parliament and 
that the proclamation ‘declaring the King’s Royall pleasure for the Assem- 
bling of the Parliament’ was a condition of the loan. All this is speculation, 
but the coincidence of dates and the pressure being felt by London and the 
court from the unpaid sailors may have precipitated a readiness to fund the 
government until parliament could meet. 

The reversal of government policy is perhaps best explained by a change 
in the situation at Rochelle. On the very day that the king’s proclamation 
calling off ship money was issued Carleton passed on from The Hague 
reports received from Dutch envoys in Paris ten days earlier that the 
Spanish fleet had left Rochelle pursued by a French taunt that they were 
fleeing from English preparations. The duke of Guise was also believed to 
have left Rochelle for Marseilles to raise additional naval support. The 


1 4.P.C. 1627-8, p. 286, a copy signed by Banbury is in Berkshire County Record 
Office, Trumbull Add. MS. 38; P.R.O., S.P. 16/94 fos. 144-50; Cal. S.P. Dom. 
1628-9, p. 171. 

2Brit. Libr., Harley MS. 383 fos. 54-6. The proclamation was received by the 
authorities in Norfolk on 20 Feb., State Papers Relating to Musters, Beacons, Ship 
Money, etc.in Norfolk, ed. W. Rye (Norwich, 1907), p. 121. 

3R. Ashton, "The disbursing official under the early Stuarts: the cases of Sir 
William Russell and Philip Burlamachi’, ante, xxx (1957), 162-74. 

^P.R.O., S.P. 16/93 fo. 93. A substantial part of this loan ‘for Rochelle’ was 
repaid in 1630, Cal. S.P. Dom. 1629—31, p. 174. 
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long strained relations between France and Spain over such matters as 
Mantua had finally broken. Probably what became known to Carleton was 
also learned in London between 11 February and 16 February.! Any who 
had opposed the policy from the beginning would now have an opportunity 
to argue that the greatest peril had passed and preparations of a fleet could 
await the assembly of parliament and the proper passage of the subsidies. 
Such a view, of course, leaves out of account the desperate plight of Morgan 
at Stade and the problems of the Baltic in general that do not seem to have 
bulked large in English considerations. "That there were factions on the 
council requiring discipline is suggested by the declaration on 20 February 
of twenty-five decrees for properly ordering the council's affairs. Many 
were routine but among them were affirmations that there was to be freedom 
and secrecy in debate, *no offence to be taken for any unfitting advice 
delivered', that decisions were to be by majority vote which could not 
afterwards be published, and that the clerk of the council was to take very 
special care that its decisions were accurately reflected in the record.2 It is 
also interesting that on the same day a commission was established to con- 
sider all ways of raising revenue to assist the king's allies and prepare for 
defence.3 That Buckingham wielded great authority during this period is 
made clear not only by the emphasis upon French policy in his attempts to - 
embarrass Richelieu, but also by the way he supplanted the navy com- 
mission and regained full direct control of the navy on 16 February.4 1f, 
indeed, he wanted to see parliament called at the proper time and subsidies 
duly voted then he may have been the victor in a faction struggle of which 
we have no evidence. 

Criticism of the government’s policy in the coming parliament may well 
have been encouraged by the confusion, the empty threats and the fiscal 
weakness revealed by these events. The emphasis upon naval policy is 
striking, so too the king’s presence at the centre of discussions in the 
council. One feels that the personal rule was already in the forefront of 
politics. The heads of expenditure which Charles was to present to parlia- 
ment emphasized naval affairs and one in particular that proposed the 
construction of twenty new ships each year implied an annual commitment 
to naval costs. Both the attempted levy of 1628 and this item of expenditure 
presaged the annual tax of ship money from 1635. Contemporaries ought 
not to have resisted drastic measures to expand the navy. The old methods 
by which the king’s ships were augmented with merchant vessels armed, 
manned and victualled by the port towns and maritime communities, and 


1P.R.O., S.P. 84/136 fos. 79, 97-9. The news was known at the signet office by 
20 Feb. and in Suffolk by 1 March, Cal. S.P. Dom. 1627-8, p. 575; The Diary of 
John Rous, ed. M. A. E. Green (Camden Soc., Ixvi, 1856), p. 13. I am indebted to Mr. 
David Hebb for this last reference. 

2P.R.O., S.P. 16/93 fos. 189-90. 

3Cal. S.P. Dom. 1627-8, p. 574. This commission was to be heavily criticized in 
the forthcoming parliament. 

4 A.P.C. 1627-8, pp. 307-8; Hist. MSS. Comm., r2th Rept., app. pt. i, pp. 357, 


339. 
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which had been last attempted with miserably inadequate results in 1626, 
were clearly anachronistic. Not only were these communities burdened 
with the serious economic and social pressures of the sixteen-twenties, but 
they were also faced with the increasing expense and sophistication of naval 
warfare and the more widespread commitments of Europe in the age of the 
Thirty Years War. Even these matters were not all. Whereas Elizabeth had 
relied upon the universal fear of Spain from the fifteen-eighties, there was in 
the sixteen-twenties no agreed view of foreign policy. Furthermore, the 
navy was not only a force for protecting trade, it was also called upon to 
defend broad claims of sovereignty over the seas. The merchant could no 
longer be expected to bear the main costs of supplementing the navy. 
What the lord keeper was to say in defence of ship money in 1636 applied to 
1628 too: ‘since the whole kingdom is concerned in point of honour, safety 
and profit, what reason is there but that all should contribute to the main- 
tenance of it?’! But in 1628 the administration could not grasp the initiative 
in a volatile political situation. Some years later the need to avoid trans- 
gressing the Petition of Right made the administration think more con- 
stitutionally about what it initiated and thereby avoid the piecemeal policies 
forced upon the confused king and his council in the early months of 1628. 


Rosin J. W. SWALES 


Public Record Office, S.P. 16/92 fo. 181r—v? 


Copy of his Majesty’s lettres to the seuerall counties for moneyes before the 
Parlament. 

It is now knowne to all men that our deere vncle the king of Denmarke is brought 
into great distress that without present succor the Sound wilbe lost our Garrison 
in Stoade broken by the Emperor’s forces which now streightly beseige it, our 
Eastland Trade (which mayntaynes our Shipping) and the Staple of Ham- 
borough (which vents our Cloth) both gotten from vs. Besides it is known likewise, 
the two great kings of Spaine and France and the Pope with them are ioyned to 
roote out our Religion. That their Admiralls and the Duke of Guise and Don 
Fredericke de Toledo are at this present before Rochell endeavouring to blocke it 
vp. That they haue store of landmen ready vpon the Coast of Brittanie with them 
and other forces readie to invade vs. 

Of these imminent dangers to true Religion to our Allies, our Countries and the 
Trade of our people wee assure ourselues every well affected Subiect wilbe very 
sensible,asweeare. Andcertaynly there is a necessitie come vpon vs not so much of 
debating as acting our defence. And vnlesse there be present meanes found to 
sett a powerfull fleet to sea to disband them that lye before Rochell that Towne and 
our Religion in those parts are sure to be ruyned. 


1 State Trials, iii. 842. 

2'This transcript of Crown copyright material appears by kind permission of the 
Controller of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. Several copies of the king’s letter are 
in P.R.O., S.P. 16/92. The letters for Cambridge and Huntingdonshire are in 
Berkshire County Record Office, Trumbull Miscellaneous State Papers, 43/6, 8; 
that for Worcestershire is in Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 9294 fo. 178. Those in the Trum- 
bull Papers are endorsed to the effect that the king is requesting 3 subsidies. 
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Wee haue (beyond the custom of our royall progenitors) spared neither our 
Jewells nor our Plate nor our lands to supplye publique occasions, wee now 
expect speedie and proportionable supply for this service from the love and dutie 
of our people whence that charge for their owne preservation should ever come. 
Wee finde further in the debate of this businesse with our Privie Councell that it is 
not possible the fleet of ours now to be sett forth can stay safely till a Parliament 
may be assembled. And wee thinke it neither wise nor safe for ourself or you to be 
taken sitting in a Parliament and so proclayme to the world that wee consult too 
late. Therefore, though wee are issuing out our writts for a present Parliament, 
yet, because wee find the businesse cannot stay so long since that must haue the 
ordinary course of Summons, wee expect your present performance of this service, 
not doubting but that the Parliament when it comes will consider the urgencie of 
the thing and the hast of the time and give vs thanks for this timely provision. 

Now this wee must lett you knowe that if you make this present supplie wee will 
then goe on with our Parliament, if not then wee must thinke of a more speedie way.) 
And yet it is not wee that put this condition vpon you but the meere necessitie of 
the time and the service wich if you neglect then it is not our fault but your owne 
that you haue not a Parliament, for wee must put you in mind that it is not possible 
the Affaires of Christendome should receiue a turne to our advantage but only by 
God’s blessing and our speed. And wee assure you that your making vs and your 
selues by this present aide to sitte safe in Parliament nothing shall then divert vs 
from meeting you at our day prefixed. And since all men see that it is not safe to 
sitt downe now without this fleet to back vs it wilbe lesse fitt then when the yeare is 
further advanced. Yet wee haue been so carefull in ordering and proportioning 
the businesse that wee haue laid a greater some vpon ourself than vpon you. 

And wee further recommend vnto you that our former distractions (the only 
cause of our disadvantage abroade) may be laide downe that so God’s blessing 
may come into our successe. That as our last divisions did vs more harme then the 
Common Enemie so our present vnion testified in this foregoeing signe of prepar- 
ing this fleet (which is of greater consequence and will adde more creditt then the 
money itself) may be the happie forerunner of future happinesse. 

And last of all since this great businesse of setting out shipps vsed to be charged 
vpon the Port Townes and neighbouring Shires is too heavy for them to beare 
alone in this great proportion, Therefore wee haue thought fitt with the advice of 
our Privie Councell and agreeable to the presidents of former times to cause the 
whole charge of this fleet to be cast vp and distributed among all the Counties at a 
proportionable rate According to which proportion the sum to be raysed in 
[blank] 

And because wee are confident of your forwardnese and zeale to the service so 
deepely concerning the interest and safety of you all wee give you the power but 
committ the trust for the manner of leavying thereof to your care. Yet in such 
sorte that you will not make the uneven rate of subsidy your only rule of proportion, 
But proceed according to the true worth of men's lands and states within the 
Countie that so the poorer may be eased and yet the businesse be done. 

'The time assigned for our said fleet to be at sea is the first of March next. And 
therefore you are presently vpon receipt of these our lettres to assemble yourselues 
and to apportion the severall somes to each division or hundred and within three 
dayes after to repaire to the said severall places and take order for the setting of 


1 Notainleft-hand margin. 


The Ship Money Case and William Fiennes, 
Viscount Saye and Sele 


SHIP MONEY WILL be forever associated with John Hampden and his 
challenge to its legality. Popular history has glowingly described the coura- 
geous Hampden refusing to pay a mere 20s for the sake of the liberties of all 
Englishmen and being dragged to trial where the whole question of ship 
money could be tested. However edifying this story may be, closer examina- 
tion reveals a much more complex and interesting picture. Surprisingly, 
Hampden appears to have played a passive role. His trial, of course, was in 
the hands of Oliver St. John and Robert Holborne. This article sets out to 
illustrate that the genesis of the challenge to the king’s policy came from 
William Fiennes, Viscount Saye and Sele, nicknamed appropriately 
‘Old Subtlety’, and by implication the other directors of the Providence 
Island Company, one of whom was Hampden. 

In 1634 King Charles and his government adopted the expedient of 
levying the antiquated imposition of ship money. Charles had been trying 
to maintain solvency without recourse to parliament since 1629 and had 
barely succeeded through a series of dubious schemes. Distraint of knight- 
hood, in which the government fined all ‘knight-worthy’ gentlemen (knight- 
worthy by medieval economic standards) who had failed to present them- 
selves for knighthood at Charles’s coronation, had proved moderately 
successful but could hardly be done again. The government emphasized 
the basic dishonesty of the scheme by trying to impose fines on nobles who 
participated in the coronation but had not been knighted because no one 
had thought of it.! Shortly after, the government turned to the royal 
forests for financial gain. The government revived not only the old forest 
laws but the old forests, disforested for centuries. Whole counties such as 
Essex and Sussex once again became forest so that landowners in the 
restored forests had to compound for their property and fines apparently 
ran as high as £20,000.2 Once again, the financial expediency of the pro- 


1See Historical Collections, ed. J. Rushworth (4 vols. in 7, 1659-1701), ii. 7o—1. 
The exactions appear to have been stoutly resisted by the aristocracy, over 25 of 
whom, including Lord Saye and his associates Lord Brooke and the earl of Essex, 
refused to pay. Thomas Pory to Sir Thomas Puckering, 26 Jan. and 23 Feb. 1632, 
The Court and Times of Charles I, comp. T. Birch, ed. R. F. Williams (2 vols., 1848), 
ii. 163, 171. An argument in favour of distraint of knighthood exists at the Bodleian 
Library, MS. Tanner 288 fo. go. 

2George Garrard to Thomas, Viscount Wentworth, 1 Sept. and 3 Oct. 1635, 
9 Oct. 1637, The Earl of Strafforde's Letters and Dispatches, ed. W. Knowler (2 vols., 
Dublin, 1740), i. 463, 467; ii. 117. 
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ceedings became apparent when a commission appointed shortly after- 
wards disforested most of the newly resurrected forests.1 

These expedients undoubtedly troubled Lord Saye and his friends, but 
they were merely stopgap measures allowing the Court to govern a few 
years without parliament. Ship money, however, promised a steady 
revenue. It bore most of the marks of the previous impositions: it was 
antiquated and was, or at least had been, legal. Its premise was that in 
emergencies, the king could demand ships from the ports and coastal 
areas, or money to provide ships. Since the state of the English navy had 
become a national scandal, most Englishmen were as eager to see the 
Channel cleared of pirates as to see parliament called again. No transient 
concern, piracy had assumed massive proportions in the past two decades 
and seriously disrupted the trade vital to English prosperity.? Besides, the 
Dutch and the French had made inroads into English control of the Channel 
and thus into English fishing and trade. If ship money had provided an 
efficient navy capable of sustained efforts, the imposition might have become 
a national institution. 

Late in 1635 the assessment of ports and coastal areas for ship money had 
considerable success and caused little murmuring. In the following year 
the new tax was levied on all counties, perhaps an illegal innovation but 
certainly not an unreasonable one. The fleet served national interests and 
should have been supported by all. Still the demand for emergency measures 
in two successive years, coupled with its extension inland, caused alarm. 
Saye immediately protested, and Banbury and its environs, the seat of most 
of his lands and influence, was one of the few areas to resist from the begin- 
ning.3 Resistance gathered slowly, however, as the government conducted 
the business circumspectly and avoided confrontations.^ Instead of arrest, 
refusers had their property distrained and sold, with any excess money from 
the sale being carefully returned. Less excited by the loss of their neigh- 
bours' cows than by the imprisonment of men for refusal of a forced loan in 
1626 (which had led to the Petition of Right), men only grumbled and, 
though foreign observers occasionally foresaw failure for the levy,’ resist- 


1G. Hammersley, “The revival of the forest laws under Charles I’, History, xlv 
(1960), 85-102. 

2‘Our coasts were much infested by pirates, even by Turks and Algiers men, to 
the great prejudice of trade. The Dutchmen became almost masters of the sea in the 
northern fishing’. So said Bulstrode Whitelocke writing of the year 1634. See his 
Memorials of the English Affairs (4 vols., Oxford, 1853), i. 64. This subject calls for 
further exploration, though W. F. Craven, ‘The earl of Warwick, a speculator in 
piracy’, Hispanic American Hist. Rev., x (1930), 457-79, has something to say on the 
matter. 

3Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1635, p. 475; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1636-7, pp. 
438-9; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1637, pp. 382-3, 436, 437, 440, 448, 453. 

4Whitelocke, i. 69, wrote of the ‘great care and equality’ in levying ship money. 
See also M. D. Gordon, ‘The collection of ship-money in the reign of Charles I’, 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 3rd ser., iv (1910), 146. 

5E.g., the Venetian ambassador, Correr, 14 Dec. 1635, Calendar of State Papers, 
Venetian, 1632-6, p. 489. 
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ance was uncertain and unguided. Only when the imposition had been 
levied three, four, and five years in succession did effective opposition 
mount. In the first year of tax collection inland, the government gained 
£194,864—all but £4,836 of its demand. In 1637, £6,907 remained unpaid; 
and in 1638, £17,738. With the crisis of the Scots Covenanters, collection 
broke down.! 

The government managed to avoid confrontations in part by ignoring 
the refusals of important men and thus keeping the issue from court tests.2 
Saye and many of his friends never paid a shilling and did all they could to 
force government procedures against them. In Gloucestershire Saye’s 
manor of Norton was over-assessed at £25, which he and his tenants refused 
to pay. The sheriff, with some trepidation because of the unfair sum and 
his dangerous adversary, distrained on various farm animals of Saye’s 
tenants. One tenant gave way and redeemed his animals for £5, but the 
rest left theirs to be sold, though Saye saw to it that the sheriff had no 
buyers for along while. Still, that was all he could do. Saye made a dramatic 
display against ship money, but it cost his tenants f25.3 

Saye’s tenants and sympathizers in north Oxfordshire adamantly refused 
to pay, but the government did not attack Saye. Rather, it cruelly put 
pressure on the sheriffs and ex-sheriffs of the county;^ it called the con- 
stables of Banbury to account; and it made lists of the principal defaulters 
in order to force the weaker to pay without resort to law.5 As long as 
collections met over ninety per cent of the goal, the government could well 
afford to ignore prominent defaulters. And as long as ship money remained 
unchallenged in the courts, collection was apt to succeed. 

This situation altered late in 1636. Collection of ship money had become 
more tedious than before, and the new writs for 1637 came out long before 


1 In 1639, over one-third was unpaid and in 1640, £43,417 was paid of £214,400 
due. Gordon, pp. 143-4. 

?'The government had eventually resorted to this tactic in 1627. See I. Morgan, 
Prince Charles’s Puritan Chaplain (1957), pp. 68-9, who first suggested Saye’s role in 
the fight against ship money. In June 1636, Richard Chambers tried to bring a case 
against ship money before Sir Richard Berkeley, justice of the King’s Bench and a 
zealous king’s man. Berkeley refused the case saying ‘That there was a Rule of Law, 
and a Rule of Government, and that many things which might not be done by the 
Rule of Law, might be done by the Rule of Government, and would not suffer the 
Point of Legality of Ship-money to be argued by Chambers his Councel’. Hist. Coll., 
ii. 323-4. 

3Cal. S.P. Dom. 1636-7, pp. 121, 122, 134, 194; W. B. Willcox, Gloucestershire: 
a study in local government, 1590-1640 (Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany 
xxxix, New Haven, 1940), pp. 128-30. 

*'The sheriffs managed the collection without recourse to the justices of the peace 
who had proved less than effective in the collection of the forced loan in 1626—7. 
The sheriffs were also assured that whatever they did not collect would come out of 
their pockets. Gordon, p. 147. 

5Public Record Office, S.P. 16/336/51. Saye was not removed as justice of the 
peace until 1637 when he and his son, James, were both removed. Ibid., C 193/13/2 


fos. 53-4. 
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collection was complete.! Naturally, collection on the new writs promised 
more difficulty. Moreover, a rather pliable courtier, the earl of Danby, 
endangered the project in December with a strongly-worded letter to the 
king calling on him to abandon ship money and call a parliament. Such a 
letter from an unexpected quarter stiffened resistance immediately, especi- 
ally within the peerage.2 The earl of Warwick, an important director of the 
Providence Island Company, quickly followed suit and, in an eloquent and 
courageous speech to the king himself, urged him to follow Danby's 
advice: 


he went on as long as the king had patience to listen to him, there being no point 
which he did not touch on and no consideration which he did not advance in order 
to induce the king to summon parliament. 

But his wise strokes, with all their subtlety and sagacity could not succeed in 
making any impression where they met with such a tenacious resistance.? 


Advice failing, Warwick and his friends, very likely leaders of the Providence 
Island Company which met regularly throughout January and February,^ 
turned to petition. That petition, which Rushworth reprinted, was never 
delivered,5 however, because Lord Saye had finally discovered a way to 
force the issue in court. 

Since Saye could not compel the government to take him to court, he 
settled for suing the government. Some time before February 1637, a 
constable in Lincolnshire, commanded by the sheriff, distrained property 
of Saye’s at Brumby manor for non-payment of ship money. At Norton, 
the officers had distrained only tenants’ property and Saye himself could 
offer nothing but defiance in his tenants’ name. Now he took the constable 
and sheriff to court for seizing his property. They pleaded the authority of 
the king’s writ for ship money but Saye claimed the writ was an insufficient 
warrant.§ If he were right, then the writ was insufficient for collection as 
well. Very likely, this turn of events was no accident. Lincolnshire had 
been as refractory over ship money as over the previous forced loan and, 


1 Correr, 31 Oct. 1636, Cal. S.P. Ven. 1636-9, p.91. 

2 Correr, 12 Dec. 1636 and 2 Jan. 1637, ibid., pp. 110-11, 119. 

3 Correr, 16 Jan. 1637, ibid., p. 125. Warwick, a man of great personal charm and 
eloquence and, according to Clarendon, without any morals whatever, was in an 
anomalous position. A director of the Providence Island Company, which was as 
yet politically insignificant, and a constant thorn in the side of both James and 
Charles in the parliaments of the 1620s, he was also ambitious for Court favour. His 
half-brother, the earl of Holland, was already high in Charles's favour. 

4P.R.0., C.O. 124/2/288—95. See also A. P. Newton, The Colonising Activities of 
the English Puritans (New Haven, 1914), pp. 241-4. 

5 Hist. Coll., ii. 359-64; S. R. Gardiner, History of England from the Accession of - 
James I to the Outbreak of the Civil War, viii (1896), 205-8. Gardiner thought the 
petition, rather than Saye's case, forced the king to solicit advice from the judges. 

6The argument is fully described in a book of King’s Bench reports, 1636—9, 
Bodl. Libr., MS. Rawlinson C. 96 fo. 82. See also Edward Rossingham to Sir 
Thomas Puckering, 14 Feb. 1637, Court of Charles I, ii. 2778. 
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Thus secured, Charles graciously invited his subjects to exercise their rights 
of law, as Lord Keeper Coventry informed the judges: 


His Pleasure further being, That you let all know, that it is not His Purpose by this 
Resolution to stop or check the Actions or Suits which any have brought, or shall 
bring concerning this.! 


Charles's ploy was adroit in two respects. First the judges' decision might 
have intimidated a lesser man than Saye, and secondly it ensured that 
ship money collection would not be seriously hampered until the actual 
court trial. The government further secured its position in June with 
proceedings in Star Chamber against Saye for depopulating Brumby 
manor. That champion of the rights of common land? had made himself 
vulnerable by ruthlessly depopulating three farms and enclosing an ox 
pasture of Brumby, all within two years.? 

But Saye and his friends in the Providence Island Company were hard 
at work in the meantime. Although Saye had allowed his family solicitor, 
William Thinne, to initiate his case in February,* by May he had entrusted 
the case to Oliver St. John. The government caused a minor sensation in 
May by sequestering all St. John's papers, hoping to prove that he had 
written a plea for Henry Burton, a critic of the government imprisoned and 
tried with William Prynne and Dr. John Bastwick. In the process, all the 
material for Saye's case was sequestered. Sir William Beecher, in charge of 
the government operation, scrupulously sealed the ship money papers in 
St. John's presence and returned them unopened three days later.5 

With Saye under the shadow of the Star Chamber, however, the directors 
of the Providence Is Company saw the need for an alternative case. 
Some time before August, Saye's nephew, Sir Peter Temple, sheriff of 
Buckinghamshire, presented a list of ship money resisters with John 
Hampden's name prominently at the top. Apparently the government was 
displeased with Sir Peter's diligence because it immediately placed him 


1 Hist. Coll.,ii. 356. 

2In 1617, Saye became involved in a furious dispute with his neighbour, Sir 
Thomas Chamberlain, a prominent judge, over rights of common, Saye apparently 
took part in raids on Chamberlain’s hedges and through local politics won a major 
victory for anti-enclosure in the Banbury area. See Acts of the Privy Council 1616-17, 
pp. 318-19; Victoria History of the County of Oxford, x. 56, and Bodl. Libr., MS. 
d.d., Risley A. VII 1/5. 

3'Thomas Williamson to Sir John Coke the Younger, 26 Apr. 1636, Hist. MSS. 
Comm., rath Rept., app. pt. ii, p. 115 (Coke MSS.). Proceedings were ordered to be 
taken 28 June 1637, Cal. S.P. Dom. 1637, p. 248. Apparently no action was taken, 
however. See Bodl. Libr., MS. Rawlinson C. 827, for proceedings of the Star 
Chamber, 1636-9. The government had inquired into Saye's lands at Drayton in 
northern Oxfordshire in 1637 as well, hoping to prosecute him for depopulation 
there, but in two separate depositions the inhabitants testified that the enclosure of 
those lands was ancient. Ibid., MS. Rawlinson D. 892 fos. 189-90. 

4 Ibid., MS. Rawlinson C. 96 fo. 82. 

58ee Rossingham, 22 and 29 June 1637, Cal. S.P. Dom. 1637, pp. 237, 252; 
Documents relating to the Proceedings against William Prynne, ed. S. R. Gardiner 
(Camden Soc., new ser., xviii, 1877), p. 83. 
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with the support of the earl of Lincoln,! Saye might easily have connived 
with the sheriff to cause the confrontation. The government's lawyers 
certainly thought so: 


the king's counsel moved, in the King's Bench, that the defendant sheriff to my 
Lord Say's declaration, that no plea of his to my Lord Say might be taken, unless 
the king's counsel's hands were to that plea; for it was supposed that both plaintiff 
and defendant did hasten to bring this cause to trial at the assizes.? 


Both Saye and the sheriff moved the King's Bench rather than the assizes 
court to set a date and try the case. The king's counsel ‘moved against my 
Lord Saye and the sheriffs for a combination, because the sheriffs had 
pleaded not guilty’, buta day was set for the next term.? 

Charles attempted to counter Saye's manoeuvre by writing a carefully- 
worded letter to the judges soliciting their advice on the legality of ship 
money. After considerable bullying by Lord Chief Justice Finch^ all 
twelve judges subscribed to the opinion sought by the letter, though several 
signed on the understanding that they could dissent in court later. The 
government then published their opinion throughout the country.5 The 
king had only recently presumed to consult his judges on a point of law 
they would later try,® but his strategem appeared successful. The Venetian 
ambassador thought the implications monumental: 


Your Excellencies can easily understand the great consequences involved in this 
decision, as at one stroke it roots out for ever the meeting of parliament, and renders 
the king absolute and sovereign.” 


Edward Hyde held much the same opinion: 


The Kinge is now thoroughly possest of his shipp-mony, which all the judges of 
England have assured him may be leavyed by law, which is a notable revennue 
annexed to the crowne ... and amounts to a greater proporc'on then was ever 
given by Parlyament. This and a spirituall Treasurer [Bishop Juxon] may in 
tyme make the Ringe very rich.5 


1Lincoln, Saye’s son-in-law and the only peer to be imprisoned in 1627 because of 
refusal of the forced loan, was associated with the case by Rossingham, r Feb. 1637, 
ibid., p. 272: ‘I cannot yet learn whether the argument will be pleaded this term 
between the king and the subject, concerning the legality of the writ for the levying 
of ship money. 'T'he Earl of Lincoln and my Lord Say do prosecute the under sheriffs 
for distraining their goods’. This is the only reference to Lincoln's connection with 
the case, but Rossingham was a reliable newsmonger. 

?Rossingham to Puckering, 14 Feb. 1637, ibid., p. 280. 

3 Ibid. 

4Whitelocke, i. 71. 

5 Hist. Coll., ii. 352—6. 

6 Whitelocke records several cases after parliament had been dissolved in 1629 and 
he also records the protest of his father, James Whitelocke: ‘My father did often 
and highly complain against this way of sending to the judges for their opinions 
beforehand’. Whitelocke, i. 36. 

7 Correr, 27 Feb. 1637, Cal. S.P. Ven. 1636-9, pp. 153-4. 

5 Hyde, 18 Feb. 1637, Hist. MSS. Comm., 6th Rept., app. p. 281 (Denbigh MSS.). 
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under house arrest.1 Whether Temple forced the government’s hand or it 
decided to accept the challenge, it issued a writ of scire facias against Hamp- 
den on 11 August, calling him to the King’s Bench to answer for refusing 
to pay 20s. Perhaps the government and its opponents struck a bargain in 
which Saye would withdraw his case if the government would prosecute 
Hampden and drop the case against Saye in Star Chamber. The Court 
could congratulate itself on avoiding a legal confrontation with the eminent 
Saye in favour of the relatively obscure Hampden and on becoming pro- 
secutor rather than indirectly the defendant in a complicated case. On the 
other hand, Saye would avoid prosecution in Star Chamber and Hampden’s 
case attacked the issue of ship money more directly. 
, During the trial the following November, Hampden received a scrupu- 

lously fair hearing. St. John and Robert Holborne presented a brilliant 
case in difficult circumstances, arguing a political question in legal terms.” 
Though several plausible arguments were presented, the debate revolved 
around the use of the funds collected. Charles’s attorneys argued that 
ship money was not a tax nor a demand for money but a demand for ships, 
and that the money had been used for nothing else. The defence demon- 
strated, however, that the money was not kept intact but simply turned over 
to the naval treasury. Although the treasurer of the navy, Sir William 
Russell, had kept separate accounts for ship money, several government 
indiscretions rendered their argument vulnerable. The first year of its 
collection a surplus of £20,000 had been transferred to the exchequer, and 
Charles weakened his case further by dipping into the money occasionally 
for other purposes.3 

The judges rendered their verdicts the following term. In the meantime, 
the government pressed collection of ship money, to the dismay of many, 
but with less success than before. When the verdicts finally came, they only 
heightened tensions. Five judges ruled for Hampden while seven ruled for 
the king, with Justice Jones adding significantly ‘this time’. The govern- 
ment had won and could now force payment more ruthlessly, but the 
decision was so close that men were less willing to pay. Archbishop Laud 
noticed that the outcome ‘puts Thoughts into wise and moderate Men’s 
Heads, which were better out’.4 Saye immediately resurrected his case, 
very likely breaking his word to the Court. 


In Michaelmas terme, the lord Saye brought his action about it [ship money] to 
the King’s bench barre. Mr. Holborne, pleading strongly for him, was rebuked 
by Judge Bartlet [Sir Robert Berkeley]; because it was determined as before, he 
alledged a president when such determinings have been againe questioned. 
Judge Crooke alledged presidents. Judge Joanes said they were not like. Sir Jo. 


1G. N. Grenville, Baron Nugent, Some Memorials of John Hampden, his Party, 
and his Times (2 vols., 1832), i. 225, 231-2. 

2 Rushworth reprinted the entire debate, Hist. Coll., ii. 481—598. 

3C. Russell, “The'ship money judgments of Bramston and Davenport’, Eng. Hist. 
Rev., lxxvii (1962), 312-18. 

4Laud to Wentworth, 14 May 1638, Strafforde’s Letters, ii. 170. 
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Brampton alledged that they had no president like this, viz. to call the thing in 
question the next terme, and before the judges’ faces that did determine it. The 
lord Saye affirmed, that, if theire lordships wold say it were lawe, then he wold 
yeeld; but otherwise not, to the wronging of his country. He hath time to consider 
untill the next terme.! 


By the next term, the issue of ship money had been eclipsed by the rebel- 
lion of the Scots. In the face of the Scottish threat, the collection of ship 
money broke down completely and Saye and his confederates in the Provi- 
dence Island Company redirected their political efforts toward the new 
crisis.2 

Circumstances, then, forced Saye into the background on this important 
case where, unfortunately, historians have left him. Yet there can be little 
doubt that Saye, through his tenacity and through the effective manipulation 
of his connections, outmanoeuvred the government and finally forced a 
legal confrontation that Charles could neither control nor afford. 


NELSON P. BARD 


1The Diary of John Rous, ed. M. A. E. Green (Camden Soc., lxvi, 1856), p. 85; 
see also E. Hyde, earl of Clarendon, The History of the Rebellion, ed. W. D. Macray 
(6 vols., Oxford, 1888), i. 241-2. 

2 For the involvement of Saye and his close associate, Lord Brooke, in this matter, 
see M. L. Schwarz, ‘ Viscount Saye and Sele, Lord Brooke and aristocratic protest to 
the First Bishops’ War’, Canadian Jour. of Hist., vii (1972), 17-36. 


A New Parliament List for 1711 


DIVISION LISTS FOR the first part of the eighteenth century are relatively 
rare. This is particularly true for the period between the Revolution and the 
Hanoverian succession, because the frequency of elections and consequently 
relatively short life of parliaments during this period meant that the member- 
ship of the Commons changed much more rapidly than it did during the 
remainder of the eighteenth century. 1 The discovery of a hitherto un- 
recorded printed list published in 1711 immediately excites one’s imagi- 
nation, because it can be important new evidence for studying one of the 
most important and controversial of the parliaments of Queen Anne. 

The third parliament of Great Britain, which ran from 1710 to 1713 was 
dominated by the tories, who swept the constituencies in the elections 
following the ministerial revolution that brought Robert Harley to the 
head of a tory government. But this parliament was a mixed blessing to 
the tories for it spawned the October Club, which contributed to the 
divisions among the tory ministers. It also gave birth to the Hanoverian or 
whimsical tories, whose opposition to the ministry’s foreign policies and 
suspicion of its allegiance to the Hanoverian succession was a principal 
factor in the eclipse of the tory party on the accession of George I. Three 
division lists for the house of commons survive for this parliament. They 
help to chronicle the growing split in the tory party. One of them serves as 
a reminder of the notable occasion at the opening of the second session 
when the whig lords scored a celebrated though pyrrhic victory over the 
tory majority.2 By a carefully engineered move they succeeded in amending 
the address of the House in response to the queen’s speech opening the 
parliament. The amendment put the house of lords on record in support 
of ‘No peace without Spain’, the whig battle cry since Lord Somers first 
introduced the motion in a debate in the lords in 1707. The newly dis- 
covered list is at least in part a reaction to that amendment. 

The list was published in 1711 and is entitled An Exact LIST of all those 
True English Patriots of the Honourable House of Commons of Great-Britain, 
that were for easing the Nation of the Heavy Burden ane [sic] Taxes, by 
puting an End to the expensive and Bloody War3 The date was actually 
supplied by hand because at some point in its life the broadside was heavily 


1For the surviving division lists from this period see The Parliamentary Lists of 
the early 18th Century: their Compilation and Use, ed. A. N. Newman (Leicester, 
1973), appendix A, pp. 87-92. 

2G. S. Holmes, ‘The Commons’ division on ‘No peace without Spain’, 7 Decem- 
ber 1711’, ante, xxxiii (1960), 223-34. 

3Kenneth A. Spencer Research Library, University of Kansas. Shelfmark: 18th 
Century,P19. Photo-copy in the Institute of Historical Research library. 
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trimmed, apparently so it could be bound with some octavo tracts, and the 
colophon was lost in the process. Perhaps supplied by the very person 
responsible for mutilating it, it now bears the legend: ‘London, printed for 
J. Smith near Fleet Street. 1711’. On first glancing at the list one is inclined 
to believe by the title and the list of forty-three lords appended, that this is 
the majority or tory side of the Commons division on the‘ No peace without 
Spain’ motion. The title of the broadside would appear to refer to the 
address which the whigs attempted to amend. The presence of the tory 
lords who are purported to have accompanied the commoners to present it 
to the queen can be explained by their repugnance of the motion their own 
House passed. Furthermore, included among the lords are Robert Harley, 
earl of Oxford, who was made a peer close to the end of the previous session 
(on 24 May 1711) and the Irish earl of Orrery who was given a British 
peerage as Baron Marston on 5 September 1711. Orrery was away in the 
Low Countries at the time of his honour, acting as the queen’s envoy at 
Brussels. He did not leave the Continent until 20 November, arriving in 
London in time to take his seat in the Lords when the parliament met. By 
the presence of these lords we can assume that the list was published after 
the beginning of the second session and that it was intended as a counter to 
the Lords’ action. Indeed, as publishers had a tendency to anticipate the 
new year in their colophons even before new year’s day, in order to give 
their publications greater currency in the coming year, one is inclined to 
believe that the list was published very soon after the actual date on which 
the Lords’ and Commons’ addresses were presented. 

But does the list represent the tory majority in the Commons on 7 
December 1711? To begin with the number is wrong. There are only 181 
names whereas 232 voted for the tories against the whig motion. Though 
the title, the presence of the lords, and the date all lead one to believe it 
refers to the opening of the second session, a perusal of the names on the list 
leads one inevitably to a different conclusion. The list contains many 
spelling errors and is crudely set. There are a number of wrong given 
names and the last name of Sir Robert Jenkinson is omitted altogether.! 
The most problematical is the name of Sir Edmond Jefferies, baronet. 
There was no such baronet nor any one of that name in parliament. Edward 
Jeffreys was probably intended although it is remotely possible that Sir 
Edward Williams was meant. One should also note that no Henry Hamilton 
sat in this or any parliament and that Henry Cuninghame, the younger, 
of Buquhan was probably intended. A Henry Hamilton did petition 
against Sir Patrick Johnstoun, member for Edinburgh, but he obtained no 
satisfaction from the House. Two more men are included who never sat in 


1 Because of the place of the names in the list most of the errors can be corrected 
with some assurance. ‘Sir Samuel Estridge, baronet,’ was probably intended for 
Sir James Etheridge, knt., and the compiler also gave another James (Bertie) the 
given name of Samuel. James for Andrew Bridges, Henry for Sir Hugh Johnson, 
John for Joseph Ashe, Pile for Pytts, Edward for Henry Fleetwood, Sir Thomas for 
Sir John Walter, Norris for North all seem reasonable corrections. 
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the parliament. Sir Thomas Meres sat successively for Lincolnshire and 
then Lincoln from 1702 to 1710 but never returned after that year. John 
Probey was elected to sit in the House in 1710 but died in November, 
before the parliament met. The presence of another name suggests the 
list dates from the beginning of the parliament, which first met on 27 
November, because the election of Richard Mervin was voided on 1 Decem- 
ber 1710 so that he could not have sat after that date. But the evidence is 
conflicting. Also included is Horatio Walpole, who was elected for Castle 
Rising at a by-election on 11 December 1710 after his nephew Robert, who 
was elected at two constituencies, chose instead to sit for King’s Lynn. 
Another set of names suggests the list must have been compiled no later than 
the beginning of February 1711, for the following members were removed 
from their seats by death or by the action of the House before the end of the 
session. Thomas Chaffin died no later than 22 March and Charles Bertie 
also died on that very day. Joseph Ashe and John London were both 
unseated on 17 March 1711. Three men lost their seats in February: 
Mungo Graham on the roth, James Scott on the 8th, and Henry Manaton 
on the 3rd. The earliest to go in the new year was the marquis of Granby 
who was called to the Lords on the death of his father on 10 January. It does 
seem clear then that the list was drawn up during the first part of the first 
session; and that it was published after the opening of the second session as a 
rebuttal to the whig motion in the Lords concerning the peace. 

Is it possible that this composite list in fact stems from the opening 
addresses of the Commons in both sessions? Did its publisher, wanting to 
put out a list of the loyal tory majority in the lower House, and not having 
one for the second session, choose one from the first, and that on a similar 
occasion? ‘The address of the House at the opening of the parliament in 
1710 was a noteworthy one. It did not, however, refer so specifically to the 
war and a peace as the heading of the broadside would indicate.! The 
presentation of the address was an exceptional ceremony, if the contempor- 
ary newsletter writer, the Jacobite John Dyer, can be trusted. He reported 
the day following, ‘Yesterday about 200 of the loyall Commons went to St. 
James and presented their Addresse to the Queen which is so extraordinary 
a one that it deserves with her majesty’s speech and answer to the Addresse 
to be writen in letters of Gold and hung up in every house in Great Britain’.? 
‘About 200’ could very well be the 181 that the list includes. But apart 
from certain obvious discrepancies, to have a list composed of a gathering of 
this nature would be most unusual and therefore seems unlikely. Is it 
possible then that this is the tory side of a division during the first part of the 
session ? 

From the opening of the session until the 3 February 1711, the day on 


1Commons Journals, xvi. 405-6. For the passing of the address in the Commons, 
see G. Burnet, History of his own time, ed. M. J. Routh (2nd edn., 6 vols., Oxford, 
1833), vi. 22-3; The Wentworth Papers 1705-39, ed. J. J. Cartwright (1883), p. 160 
(Peter Wentworth to Lord Raby, 31 (sic) Nov. 1710). 

22 Dec. 1710, British Library, Portland Loan, 29/321. 
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which Henry Manaton was voted out of the House, twenty-three divisions 
are recorded in the Journal. One may add another, on 21 December, from 
the evidence of Dyer.! The majority ranged from forty-seven to 247. 
This number is not necessarily inclusive. A study of manuscript sources 
could reveal the presence of other divisions. But the figures do indicate 
that a figure of about 180 was a number that occurred frequently and give a 
good indication of the size, if not composition, of the working tory majority 
in the lower House. 

If we have established that the list was published during the second 
session but was prepared in the first we must ask ourselves why it was made 
up in the first place. All the surviving lists from this period are related to 
some major issue on which opinion was much divided or else inspired by a 
government desire to check the loyalty of its followers. Most of the divisions 
noted above are not exceptional. The majority deal with controverted elec- 
tions and these were generally strictly party divisions and none is known to 
have been recorded at any time during the reign. Only two short lists from 
committee stages survive from Anne’s reign and they date from the 1705 
parliament.2 They were apparently prepared by the whigs for the purpose 
of upbraiding the ministers, as they record placemen who voted against the 
party. It is not possible then to identify the list with a specific division. At 
this point we should turn our attention again to the list itself to see what 
further information it can reveal. 

It is a heterogeneous list. Only seventy-five of the 150-odd members of 
the October Club, which had formed before the end of the session, are 
included.3 On the other hand all but ten of the English and Welsh members 
appear on the Patriot list, which is the most ambitious and comprehensive 
contemporary effort to identify all the tory adherents in the parliament.* 
And the omission of the ten from that list can be easily explained: Granby, a 
whig, was called to the Lords on 11 January 1711 and Robert Harley in 
May; John London and Joseph Ashe were both unseated in March 1711; 
Manaton was unseated at the beginning of the parliament; Probey died 
before it met; Charles Bertie died in March 1711; Meres never served. 
Robert Franks’s omission is more puzzling. Although this was his first 
term, he was clearly regarded as tory in spite of the fact that he broke ranks 
over the French commerce bill. Henry Vincent, junior, was probably 
without any strong political affiliation but like his father, whom he succeeded 
in office in December 1711, he was a government supporter whether it was 


121 Dec., Brit. Libr., Portland Loan, 29/321. 

2Printed in Henry L. Snyder, ‘Party configurations in the early 18th-century 
house of commons’, ante, xlv (1972), 48—9. 

3'The list appears in A. Boyer, Political State of Great Britain, iii (and edn., 1718), 
pp. 117-22. 

4 A true and exact List of those worthy Patriots, who, to their eternal honour, havein one 
session, detected the mismanagements of the late M--—ry (1711). There are copies in 
the Goldsmiths’ Library, University of London, and the Henry E. Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California. 
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whig or tory.! There is no pattern discernible between this list and the 
commerce bill list. Sixty-four members on the list voted tory; thirty-eight 
voted against the bill. Of the latter twenty-one are classed as tories by the 
compiler of that division list and fifteen as whimsicals. There are only two 
members who can be identified in any way as whigs in 1715, and in 1710-11 
they were both clearly tory. Lord Finch was certainly a tory to start with 
and only left his party in loyalty to his father, the earl of Nottingham, after 
the latter made his compact with the Junto to introduce the *No peace 
without Spain’ motion. The other member, Thomas Pitt, was by most 
reckoned an independent and generally a Hanoverian tory, but by becoming 
a Hanoverian tory was considered a defector to the whigs.2 The incon- 
trovertible errors are among those who were out of the House before the end 
of the session. Granby had a solid whig record since entering the house of 
commons in 1705. John London and Joseph Ashe were both unseated, 
presumably by tory petitioners. London was returned again the next 
parliament and continued to sit into the reign of George I with a solid whig 
record. Ashe was only in parliament fora few months and never returned. He 
had sat for Chippenham in a seat that was whig throughout Anne’s reign 
except perhaps during the tenure of his successor. If one can take exception 
to the inclusion of Granby, Ashe and London on thelist, the rest of the names 
are all reasonably labelled tory. And one must note that both London and 
Ashe were recorded as tories on the analysis of the election returns apparently 
sent to Hanover and now in the Stowe MSS. in the British Library.3 It is 
just this in fact that makes the list so useful. For those members who are not 
recorded on any other division list, it provides tentative evidence for assign- 
ing party preference and acts as a check for the few other lists which have 
survived. The presence of Richard Ackland, confirmed by the Patriot list, 
and that of John Prise,4 makes their identification as tories more plausible 
than the third earl of Sunderland’s identification of them as whigs in his 
analysis of the 1708 election.5 The list does help to support Sunderland’s 
identification of Richard Mervin as a tory, for Mervin’s election was voided 
so early that he was not included in any analyses of the Commons made 
after the parliament met. His name does appear on the Stowe MS. list, 
but he is identified only as ‘doubtful’. Christopher Parker is not found on 
any other list though he served from 1708 until his death in 1713. Joseph 
Weld, who came in at a by-election in March 1709 and died during the 
second session of the succeeding parliament, also escaped notice. Others 
who sat only this session and are not included on surviving division lists 
are Richard Goddard and John Roberts. 

1Cf. G. Holmes, British Politics in the Age of Anne (1967), p. 356 and n. 

2 Ibid., p. 280. 

3Brit. Libr., Stowe MS. 223 fos. 453-4, contains an analysis of the new members 
chosen atthe 1710 elections up to 20 Oct. 

^Further evidence of Prise's adherence to the tories is found by his taking office in 


Oct. 1712. 
5For Sunderland's election lists of parliamentary election returns 1701-8, see 


Snyder, ‘Party configurations’, pp. 38~72. 
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Until now we have confined our attention to the English and Welsh 
members. The Scottish members require separate discussion. The 
Scottish parties did not conform exactly to those of England and certain 
common interests among the Scottish members led them to vote together on 
occasion rather than ally themselves invariably with one or the other of the 
dominant English parties. To be sure there was not usually much doubt as 
to how they would vote. The squadrone members could be relied upon to 
vote with the whigs. It was surely this affiliation that encouraged the 
Commons to throw out the return of Mungo Graham, kinsman of the squad- 
rone peer the duke of Montrose, on a tory election petition. The relative 
unfamiliarity of the English with the Scottish members and the Scottish 
constituencies may account for some confusion regarding the preferences of 
Thomas Smith, Sir Robert Pollock and Robert Munro.! All are to be found 
on the Patriot list. All were considered whigs by the time of the 1715 
elections when the Worsley list was prepared.” 

What is the result of this further analysis of the list? From the original 
181 we must subtract Meres and Probey, for a net of 179. We must subtract 
another member because Mervin and Walpole never sat in the House at 
the same time so at best only one could have been a member when the list 
was compiled. This is patently a tory list so from the 178 remaining we 
should subtract several whigs—either because they are palpable errors, or 
because they had left their seats before the list was compiled. Granby is to 
be deducted for the first reason. Manaton though unseated was a tory, even 
a tacker, and was replaced by another tory, James Bulteel. But John London 
had an unimpeachable whig record after his return to the House in 1713. 
Thus at the maximum 176 names can be considered as correct for a tory 
division list after scrutinizing the English and Welsh members. The 
evidence for adjusting the total still further downwards by omitting the 
whig members from Scotland is not nearly so clear. Mungo Graham, 
because he was a squadrone member, would appear to be fairly obvious. 
But what of the rest: Scott, Pollock, Smith and Munro? The evidence 
seems clearest for Graham and Scott who were unseated by the House, 
which reduces the count to 174. One is hesitant to reduce the list any 
further by omitting any one of the other three names. If we take 176 as the 
maximum, 171 as the minimum, can we identify this list with any of the 
divisions mentioned above? The answer must be in the negative. Even 
that which is closest, the vote on the Stafford election on 25 January, does not 
conform exactly because the 173 was in addition to the two tellers, Sir John 
Walter and John Cotes, both of whom are to be found on the list. 


1Munro's fidelity to the whigs was certainly not in doubt by the end of 1714 when 
he wrote to J. Forbes: ‘Our Scots great men don’t own that they differ about the 
imployments but this I know that all the affairs for Scotland go on but sloly, however, 
when once the places are given they I hope will all agree in opposeing the torrys’ 
(4 Dec.). More Culloden Papers, ed. D. Warrand (5 vols., Inverness, 1923-30), ii. 51. 

2R. Sedgwick, The History of Parliament: the House of Commons 1715-54 (2 vols., 
1970), sub the individuals in question. 
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Moreover, it seems unlikely that it represents the number of ‘about 200° 
which presented the address to the queen at the beginning of the session. It 
may lack the final authority that one of the verified division lists represents 
but it does identify close to two-thirds of the members who voted with the 
tories during the life of the third parliament of Great Britain. It does provide, 
therefore, a tool which with other surviving evidence can be used to analyse 
the House and delineate the party configurations in a critical stage of 
parliamentary history. 

The preceding commentary has been directed almost exclusively to the 
list of commoners. A few remarks should be added about the list of forty- 
three lords to put that part of An Exact List in proper perspective. It would 
be a pleasant surprise to find that the lords enumerated did form one side of 
a division at the beginning of the 1711-12 session. But that is as improbable 
as is the case with the commoners. One would assume that if the list does 
represent one-half of a division it must be related to Nottingham’s motion 
on 7 December to amend the address to the queen in response to her speech. 
His proposal was to add a clause ‘to represent it to Her Majesty, as the 
humble Opinion and Advice of this House, That no Peace can be safe or 
honourable to Great Britain or Europe, if Spain and The West-Indies are to 
be allotted to any Branch of the House of Bourbon’.1 After a prolonged 
debate there were two separate divisions before the address was finally 
approved. The contemporary printed accounts are somewhat at odds with 
the Journal but some clarification can be derived from the manuscript 
minutes of the House.2 A motion to move the previous question (i.e., to 
vote on Nottingham's amendment) was passed 61 to 55, added to which 
were six proxies for the majority and eleven for the minority making the 
grand total 67 to 66. The house proceeding to a vote on the amendment, it 
was passed by a majority of 62 to 54 (68 to 65 if proxies were counted). 
Bishop Burnet and three contemporary chroniclers all agree that the first 
question was carried by a majority of one.3 They differ on the second 
question. William Pittis and Abel Boyer both state that the second question 
passed 61 to 55. Burnet, however, states that the second question passed by 
three votes and his testimony is corroborated in Timberland's History.4 
From the entry in the manuscript minutes, the two latter authorities appear 
to be correct. No vote is recorded in the manuscript minutes for the main 
question (the address) as amended by Nottingham. The opponents of the 
amendment, defeated, gave up and the amended address passed without a 
division. One member apparently switched sides between the two divisions. 

1 Lords Journals, xix. 336. 

2] am most grateful to the Senior Assistant Clerk of the Records Office, house of 
lords, for providing me with facsimiles of the relevant pages of the manuscript 
minutes. 

3Burnet, vi. 82; Boyer, Political State, i (and edn., 1718), p. 682; [David Jones], 
Compleat History of Europe (18 vols., 1698—1720), xvi. 456; W. Pittis, History of the 
Proceedings of the Second Session of this present Parliament [1712], p. 6. 

4 History and Proceedings of the House of Lords, ed. E. Timberland (8 vols., 1742—3), 


ii. 350. 
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William Pittis does report that the bishop of Gloucester, a whig, was taken 
ill and forced to leave before the vote was taken.! In any event the tory or 
minority side on 7 December must have ranged from about fifty-four to 
fifty-seven at the most, as only 116 peers are recorded in the Journal as being 
present. 

When Nottingham reported the address from committee on 8 December 
at least one division took place, according to all the printed accounts in- 
cluding the Journal, on the question as to whether or not the address 
should be presented to the queen or action deferred. The manuscript 
minutes imply two divisions, the first as to whether or not the last paragraph 
should stand, and when that was agreed upon, whether or not the presen- 
tation should be delayed. For the latter, tellers and the words ' cont[ent]' 
and ‘not [content]’ have been entered, but no count. Rather there is the 
further note by the clerk that 


E[arl] Sunderl[an]d told [counted for those opposed] the other [Abingdon] did 
not[.] the lords divided and it was yielded the contents had it yet those below the 
barr refused to accept their one opinions without telling—[a]gred after debate to 
declare it myself. 


'The printed accounts report that the motion to delay was defeated by 
twenty-two votes.2 But this may well have been an approximate rather than 
an exact figure. As Burnet explains, the court hoped to debate the whole 
question of the amendment again, but 


it was a standing rule, that what was once voted could never again be brought into 
question during that session. This was so sacred a rule, that many of those who 
voted with the court the day before, expressed their indignation against it, as 
subverting the very constitution of parliaments, if things might be thus voted and 
unvoted again from day to day: yet even upon this a division was called for, but 
the majority appearing so evidently against the motion, it was yielded without 
counting the house.3 


Or rather, once Sunderland’s count proved the nays had it the counting was 
not completed by the yeas. If we can trust the count in the contemporary 
authorities then the tory minority could not have been greater than forty- 
two judging from those members in the Journal listed as being present.4 
There are forty-three peers named in An Exact List. The number alone 
makes it impossible to match the list with any of the divisions on the 7th, 
although the single recorded division on the 8th might seem more likely. 
But a scrutiny of the peers listed soon eliminates that possibility. Four of the 
peers listed were not even members of the House, the earl of Wemyss, who 
had been a Scottish representative peer 1707—10 but was not re-elected for 
the 1710-13 parliament, and three minors—Craven, Gower, and Leo- 


1Pittis, p. 7. 

2Boyer, Jones, Pittis, ubi supra. 
3Burnet, vi. 83. 

4 Lords Journals, xix. 337. 
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minster.! The minors may have accompanied the commoners to the queen 
when the lower House presented its address, but they were not eligible for 
membership in the house of lords. Five of the peers—Hamilton, Northesk, 
Lexington, and the bishops of Bath and Wells and Durham were not 
present either day.? In addition, Lord Berkeley of Stratton was present 
only on 7 December. Only thirty-three of the forty-three were present 
and could have voted on the 7th, thirty-four on the 8th. 

There is one apparent error in the inclusion of the earl of Scarbrough, 
for he was generally regarded as a whig. However, he was a very independent 
whig. He had spoken against Somers's motion on *No peace without 
Spain’ in 1707. He also had ‘a pathological dislike of dissenters’ so that his 
appearance on this otherwise solid tory list is not necessarily a mistake? 
One other individual in the list of lords deserves mention, the earl of 
Oxford, because he also appears as a commoner in the main list. Robert 
Harley was elevated to the peerage on 24 May 1711 so that his appearance on 
both lists supports the contention that the list of commoners was made up 
in the first session of the parliament elected in 1710 while that of the lords 
dated from a later time, probably about the time of the opening of the 
second session. 

We must conclude, then, that An Exact List cannot pretend to identify 
the tory members of a specific division in either House. Rather it was 
published as a reaction to the Lords' passage of Nottingham's amendment on 
*No peace without Spain'. It was put together in haste, which is clear from 
the crude printing and the gross errors. A political ‘white’ list, its purpose 
was to refute the ‘unpatriotic’ whigs and to attest to the strength of the 
tories and hence the support for the ministry in the parliament. For 
students of parliamentary and party history it provides new evidence for the 
party affiliations of the individuals it names, although its considerable 
inaccuracies suggest it must be utilized with care. 


Henry L. SNYDER 


1 William, 3rd Lord Craven, who succeeded his father on 9 Oct., was only 11 in 
1711. Gower who was 17 in 1711 had inherited his barony in 1709. Thomas, 2nd 
Lord Leominster, whose father had died on 7 Dec., the opening day of the session, 
was only 14. 

2Hamilton and the bishop of Bath and Wells did not attend at all this session. 
Northesk appeared in the House for the first time on 9 Feb. 1712, the bishop of 
Durhamon 14 Jan. 1712, Lexington on 12 Dec. 1711. 

3Holmes, British Politics, pp. '/8, 227n. 


The Rebuilding and Repair of the Fleet, 1783—93! 


THE CONDITION OF the fleet has always been a major concern of British 
statesmen. Nonetheless the impression has often been given by historians 
that the politicians of the eighteenth century generally succumbed to the 
temptation to economize in peacetime by paring the parliamentary grants 
for the armed forces to the bone. This meant that ships were allowed to 
deteriorate while little new construction was undertaken, leaving the nation 
ill-prepared for the first campaigns of any war. Such a view gains support 
from the fact that the first naval encounters of eighteenth-century wars 
(Toulon 1744, Minorca 1756, Ushant 1778) were, to say the least, dis- 
appointments. Naturally, personalities and tactics were major factors in 
these engagements, and recent research has shown the navy sometimes 
received more peacetime attention than is generally supposed.? Neverthe- 
leas, the earlier suspicion lingers that economy predominated, reinforced 
by such events as the Falkland Islands crisis of 1771 with Spain, when the 
fleet was discovered to be embarrassingly unprepared. 

One may test this impression against the record of the decade 1783-93. 
Whatever happened in some other periods of the century, it appears that 
there -was then not only a sustained recognition that a healthy fleet was 
essential to national security, but a matching willingness to pay for it on the 
part of William Pitt and a redoubtable naval administrator (second, if at all, 
only to Pepys) to direct the programme, Sir Charles Middleton.3 Interest 
in naval affairs in these years has centred on Middleton’s reforms, as out- 
lined in the reports of the commissioners for enquiry into fees,* and thus 
the practical work on the ships has been neglected. However, the result of 
this practical work by Middleton and Pitt was that by 1793, when the war 
with France erupted, the navy was in an unprecedented state of preparation. 
It is perhaps no coincidence that the first fleet action of that war, Howe’s 
Glorious First of June, in 1794, was a decided tactical victory. The reason 
for this state of affairs is perhaps that Britain had suffered defeat in 1783, 
and a defeated nation is apt to improve its forces more than one over- 


1] wish to thank Professor E. E. Rich for his encouragement over the past few 
years, and Mr. John Ehrman, whose generous and pertinent advice has much 
improved this work. 

2D. Baugh, British Naval Administration in the Age of Walpole (Princeton, 1965); 
and see the reassessment of Sandwich in P. Mackesy, The War for America, 1775-83 
(1964), pp. 165-70. 

3Sir Charles Middleton, comptroller of the navy board 1778—90; rear admiral 
1787; created Lord Barham, and first lord of the admiralty 1805. 

*'The ‘Commissioners to Enquire into Fees . . . received in Public Offices . . .' 
examined the navy in 1786 and reported in 1788. Middleton largely imposed his 
views on administration and reform on the commissioners. The reports do not deal 
directly with repair and building. See the 3rd to 9th reports, H.C. 309 (1806), vii 
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confident in victory, as Britain had been in 1763. Indeed, the shame of 
being several times inferior at sea in the War of American Independence 
remained vividly in the collective memory of the navy board, the body 
responsible for the material condition of the fleet. 


It was not forgotten, on the return of peace, what powerful fleets had on several 
occasions been opposed to ours; nor what little opportunity there had been in the 
course of the war to give ships a permanent repair; neither was it overlooked, that 
in order to combat with still greater success, in a future war, the same powerful 
enemies, with perhaps additional means of annoyance or defence, great exertions 
must be made to put an adequate number of ships in good condition.! 


To this end various measures were taken, such as maintaining most of the 
naval yards’ workmen and shipwrights to undertake the repair and building 
programmes, employing them overtime even in winter, and introducing 
task work to increase productivity. Yet the real contribution to the entire 
effort came from Pitt himself, for without his awareness of the importance 
of the fleet little could have been accomplished. His financial grants to the 
navy are perhaps the most convincing proof of his care for the service but he 
also expressed himself several times unequivocally on the subject. He 
once referred succinctly, in discussing proposed fortifications at Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth, to the ‘two most important interests of this country’, 
one being finance and the other the navy, ‘a part of our policy, if possible, 
as essential as that of our Treasury’.2 His words, conventional wisdom as 
they were to many politicians, were given substance by a refusal, on the 
part of a minister renowned for his devotion to economy, to allow the second 
interest in peacetime to be sacrificed to the first. 

In the early years of the peace the navy budget almost invariably received 
at least the toleration of the Opposition, if not the active support. Fox in 
particular—like most Englishmen—remained thoroughly suspicious of 
France, and so usually, by implication, of Spain, and he and his friends 
looked on the naval service in that light. Thus the earl of Surrey, that 
regular Foxite, hoped in 1786 that by 
keeping in view the number and strength of the navy of the House of Bourbon, we 
should take care to make our marine prove at least equal to theirs; since upon that 
circumstance alone depended our security. 

And similarly Fox himself in 1787, after Pitt’s diplomatic success against 
France in the Dutch crisis, warned that the nation should not relax, for 
‘the best means to insure the continuance of peace was, to add to our 


strength’. We should look to our system of alliances; we should also 


improve our marine, cherish and preserve it and all that belonged to that favourite 
service, and we might then consider the ambition of the House of Bourbon, its 
imbecility, or its power, as matters of equally trifling consideration.3 

1C. Derrick, Memoirs of the Rise and Progress of the Royal Navy (1806), pp. 
18o-1. Derrick was a navy board clerk. 

2 Parliamentary History (36 vols., 1806—20), xxv, col. 389, 14 March 1785. And 
see J. Ehrman, TheYounger Pitt: theYears of Acclaim (1969), p. 313. 

3 Parl. Hist., xxv, cols. 1001-2, 24 Jan. 1786; ibid., xxvi, col. 1250, 27 Nov. 1787. 
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For several years after the ending of the War of American Independence, 
the government thus had general support on the issue of maintaining a 
two-power standard against the Bourbon powers. The passage of the naval 
estimates was correspondingly easy. This situation indeed lasted until the 
end of the seventeen-eighties. Thereafter it began to change. The diplo- 
matic crises of Nootka Sound in 1790 and, more seriously, Ochakov in 
1791, led to attacks by Opposition on the costs of the naval ‘armaments’ 
involved. 

In June 1791, stimulated by Pitt’s recent reverse in his foreign policy, 
Sheridan launched an onslaught on proposals for a naval peace establish- 
ment—due to come into force that year—which had been approved by a 
house of commons finance committee in 1786. In 1786 the navy estimate 
for a permanent peace establishment to take place in 1791 was £1,800,000, 
while a committee of 1791 estimated £2,000,000; the actual vote for 1791, 
however, was £2,131,000.! Pitt weathered such attacks, but the estimates 
for 1792 contained some reductions after the increased costs of the previous 
two years. 

Within the naval estimates there were two main headings, the ‘ordinary’ 
and the ‘extra’. The ‘ordinary’ estimate covered the fixed costs of the 
fleet, such as the maintenance of ships laid up, salaries of the principal 
officers and commissioners, half-pay to officers, and pensions. Apart from 
this was the ‘extra’ estimate for exceptional services, or anything not wholly 
covered by the ‘ordinary’. This included the building and repair of ships 
and dockyard construction. Frequently all estimates were voted unaltered 
or—as in the years 1784-9—sums for the Ordinary and Extra Ordinary 
might be reduced slightly to a round figure.? None the less, detailed atten- 
tion to naval finances was rare in parliament, and the provision for the naval 
service emerged as follows in the peacetime years: 


Voted3 Spent (as of 31 Oct.)4 
1784 [3,086,269 1,3:049,544. 
1785 £2,504,508 11,984,675 
1786 [2,387,526 £3,127,098 


1 Parl. Hist., xxix, col. 709; figures in cols. 464, 475-6, 3 June 1791. Committee 
report also printed in Commons Journals, xli. 376—428. 

2]. E. D. Binney, British Public Finance and Administration, 1774-92 (Oxford, 
1958), p. 249. 

3*An account of the sums granted by Parliament for all Naval Services’, British 
Library, Additional MS. 33741 (corroborated for 1786—90 by H.C. 739 (1790-1), 
xcii). The 1787 armament required an additional £175,407 (exactly the navy 
board estimate: National Maritime Museum, ADM/B.P./7, 27 Nov. 1787); that of 
1790, £2,465,000 (£521 less than estimated: ADM/B.P./10, 3 Dec. 1790). All but 
£50,000 for the 1790 expenses was covered by two grants, of £850,000 in 1790, and 
£1,565,000 in 1791. There was also a £500,000 bank loan (Parl. Hist., xxix, col. 545, 
18 May 1791), and a £131,000 grant in 1792, most of which probably went to cover 
the 1791 armament, or as Lord North said, ‘The funeral bak'd meats/Did coldly 
furnish forth the marriage tables’ (ibid., col. 858, 20 Feb. 1792). 

4 Accounts of the Net Public Income and Expenditure . . . from 1688 ...to... 1801, 
H.C. 366, pp. 191—207 (1868-9), xxxv. 


1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
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£2,414,607 
£2,189,200 
£2,276,570 
£3,031,637 
£3,946,006 
£1,943,882 


Total: £23,780, 205 


This left a modest surplus of £79,532. The figures for the Ordinary 
demonstrate the lack of any reductions by parliament except £64,966 from 


1797 to 1789. 

Estimates for Ordinary! 
1784 £701,869 
1785 £675,308 
1786 £692,327 
1787 = £727,082 
1788 — 4737111 

1789 4713773 
1790 £703,277 
1791 — 
1792 [672,482 


Total: £6,312,625 


(assuming 1791 figures as voted) 


£1,991,312 
£2,262,100 
£2,073,265 
£2,481,976 
£3:399;725 
£3:330,978 
Total: £23,700,673 


Voted2 
£701,869 
£675,308 


£689,396 
£672,482 
Total: £6,247,659 
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Parliament was slightly less generous for the Extra Ordinary, but even 


here the reduction was minimal —/104,370—from 1784 to 1792. 
Estimates for Extra Ordinary3 


1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 


£1,178,480 
£947,440 
£810,910 
£652,570 
£604,970 
£5753570 
£490,360 
£506,010 
£431,820 


Total: £6,198,130 


While providing in this way for current expenditure, Pitt also tackled—or 
tried to tackle—the serious problem of naval debt outstanding from the 
American War. His plan to fund the debt faltered in 1784 but succeeded in 
1785, when £9,404,001 was subscribed into stock. This cleared all navy 
bills issued up to June 1783, which permitted a fresh start as from that date. 
Pitt thus reduced the navy debt from £15,510,768 in 1783 (the wartime 


1 Public Record Office, Adm. 7/181. 


2Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 33741. 
3 Compiled from the annual Extra estimates, P.R.O., Adm. 7/17 1-2. 
4Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 33741 (1792 figure corrected to include merchants’ yards). 


Voted4 
£1,100,000 
£940,000 
£800,000 
£650,000 
£600,000 
1,575,570 
£490,360 
£506,010 
£431,820 
Total: £6,093,760 


` 
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maximum), to £1,606,208 in 1786. Thereafter the figure increased, partly 
because of an active foreign policy, partly because of faults in the system.1 

Since the great object of the peacetime years was to repair the damage 
suffered by the fleets in the war, the appropriate head of Extra was unusually 
high after 1783. In the war the increase in the Ordinary estimate had been 
relatively low (£369,882 in 1779, rising to just over £400,000 in 1782), since 
few officers were on half-pay, and even fewer ships were laid up. After the 
war when the fleets demobilized, however, these expenses naturally in- 
creased: the lowest inter-war estimate of Ordinary was £669,205 in 1793, 
the highest £713,000 in 1789. Elements of the Extra estimate likewise rose 
with the peace when the dockyards started the extensive repairs when the 
ships came home. In the rush of war, when the time for major repairs 
could not be spared, the Extra estimate rose from £297,339 in 1775 to 
£670,016 in 1781. When the peacetime repair programme got under way, 
however, the expenses climbed to £1,100,000 in 1784, dropping to £800,000 
in 1786 and £506,010 in 1791. Thus, the navy had expenses under these 
heads comparable witb, and indeed often higher than, those paid at the 
height of the recent war. 

Other expenses had dropped of course, to lessen the over-all naval 
costs. The number of seamen fell from a 1783 peak of 110,000 to 18,000 in 
1785 (in fact the numbers remained slightly higher but this was the official 
figure upon which funds were granted), so the wages fell from £2,145,000 te 
£351,000 for much of the next decade. ‘Wear and tear’ (figured at {1 7s 
per man per month) fell from £930,500 in 1783 to £315,000; the ordnance 
also decreased from a 1783 peak of £286,000 to about £50,000 annually; and 
the victualling expense followed the pattern of wages, falling from 
£1,358,500 in 1783 to £222,300 by 1785 (reckoned at 19s per man per 
month).? 

Total expenses, therefore, had gone down markedly as was to be expected. 
From 1780 the wartime budget of the navy was never below £6,197,000, and 
reached a maximum of £8,702,277 in 1781. The expenses in 1784-5 were 
higher, as has been noted, because of Pitt's desire to tackle the enormous 
debt quickly, but after this they levelled off to an average of £2,250,000 
(with higher figures for the armaments of 1790 and 1791). Yet while the 
over-all expenditure was much reduced it could not escape the notice of 
parliament that the two heads of Ordinary and Extra were higher, indeed 
very much higher. In the pursuit of economy which characterized the 
middle seventeen-eighties it was natural that enquiries would be made on 
the subject. 

1786 was the year destined for a general appraisal of the navy's future. 
The first lord, Admiral Lord Howe, suggested this in the new year, claiming 
that an adequate provision for the naval establishment's regulation was 
necessary because of 'the extraordinary attention given by the other 

1Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 33741. The 1786 sum was mostly wages due, to be paid 
out slowly, ifat all, For the funding scheme see Binney, pp. 98-9; and Ehrman, pp. 


258-60. 
2Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 33741. 
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Maritime Powers of Europe to the increase of their naval strength, and the 
nature of their Alliances’. He recommended that all the estimates should 
continue to be granted for the next four years to allow completion of the 
repair programme, by which time over eighty ships of the line, including 
new construction, would be added to the ‘efficient part of the Fleet’. 
After this he hoped the annual expense of the navy, employing 18,000 men, 
‘the lowest number deemed competent for the ordinary sea service in time 
of peace’, would be reduced to £2,000,000 annually.! This would entail 
shaving about £300,000 from the current level of estimates, and the item of 
Extra was the most obvious area for cuts. 

In March 1786 a committee of the house of commons called for an account 
of any Extraordinary expenses included in the estimates for that session, 
beyond what might be expected to be the future level of a peace estab- 
lishment. The navy board prepared an estimate of the figures, on a projec- 
tion, as Howe had stated, of 1791.2 The estimate for 1786 was £2,437,095, 
that for five years’ time, £1,762,545. To achieve this saving the comptroller 
had pruned the repair estimates in the Ordinary and the Extra. Naturally 
no reductions could be made on the wages to the seamen, their victuals, or 
their ‘wear and tear’ allowance; salaries to the admiralty officers, navy 
board commissioners, their staffs, and those officers and staffs at the out- 
ports were also rigid; some thousands might be saved on pensions and half- 
pay as old officers and men died off, but this was a drop in the bucket. 
The comptroller did cut £45,000 from the head of ‘ordinary repairs’, 
since in a few years the fleet would be ‘in a very forward Rate of Repair’, 
but his most drastic reduction was reserved for the Extra repairs where the 
£810,000 of 1786 was to fall to £200,000 in four years. The major share of 
this saving he seems to have expected from the completion of the reno- 
vations to the various dockyards, also in progress at the time. He warned 
further that until 1791 the country could expect an annual navy budget of 
between £2,000,000 and £2,400,00.3 

In fact Middleton’s estimate was too optimistic. Indeed, one questions 
if he sincerely believed such reductions possible, or was engaging in the 
time-honoured pursuit of telling superiors what they wanted to hear. 
Subsequently he acknowledged his error, and before being overwhelmed by 
the event, claimed he had proceeded in the belief that the recommendations 
of a commission of enquiry for reforms in the administration of the navy 
office, set up in the same year, would be brought into effect. Since no such 
reforms had been implemented, he argued that the basis of his forecasts had 
been removed and the expected savings through the control of corruption 
and waste could not now be achieved.4 

1 Howe to the king, 1 Jan. 1786, The Later Correspondence of George III, ed. A. 
Aspinall (5 vols., Cambridge, 1962~70), i, no. 271. 

2'This was primarily Middleton’s work. N.M.M., Middleton Papers, ‘Obser- 
vations on the Estimates given into Parliament . . . 1786’, p. 6. Undated, but prob- 
ablylate 1788. 


3N.M.M., ADM/B.P./6b, 20 March 1786. 
*N.M.M., Middleton Papers, ‘Observations on the Estimates’, p. 6. 
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Middleton resigned in 1790. The figures were revised by a clerk in the 
navy office when the estimates for 1791 were being prepared. Charles 
Derrick had long served in the Office, and was a staunch Middleton man, 
so that his revision was not meant as a personal criticism. In forming the 
total of the 1791 estimate Derrick found the sum needed for Extra was 
actually £400,000, not £200,000 as projected. He asked his superior’s 
permission to state the premises in writing on which the figure was reached.1 
Derrick worked on the assumption that the country would wish to maintain 
a fleet of one hundred of the line such as then existed, and that each ship 
would require a major repair at least every ten years—a reasonable conten- 
tion which he supported by a list of twenty-three line of battle ships built 
in the last ten years, all of which needed repair. The conclusion was that 
ten ships had either to be built or repaired annually to maintain the total of 
one hundred seaworthy vessels. He pointed out that in the period 1766-72 a 
force of 3,112 shipwrights had managed to build or repair only seven ships 
a year for seven years. From 1783 to 1789 there was an average of 3,117 
shipwrights in the yards, and by working extra time regularly they had 
managed to build or repair sixty-eight ships in seven years, or just under the 
necessary tena year. 

While this was not discouraging, Derrick stressed that it had been 
achieved by concentrating on the larger ships at the expense of the frigates, 
those maids of all work, which had generally awaited repair until found to 
be in poor condition when required for service. The trouble which loomed 
on the horizon was a decline in the delicate balance between the different 
classes of ships, particularly if the yards should be stopped from working 
extra time. The needs of the frigates in an emergency might disrupt the 
programme for the line, as indeed had recently been shown in the Nootka 
Sound crisis of 1790. Some frigates in fact had then to be contracted to 
merchants’ yards for repair, there being insufficient facilities in the royal 
yards. With the greatest eagerness to cut expenses, Derrick therefore felt 
that £352,000 was the smallest Extra estimate that could be ventured. 
As £50,000 of that was marked for the improvements of the yards, £300,000 
would be available for the ships. 

Derrick foresaw that opposition to such figures would be based on the 
lower expenditure in the earlier peacetime period, before the American 
War. He accordingly presented his arguments in support. First, the line of 
battle ships were much larger than formerly, and the proportion of the 
larger classes to the smaller was greater. Secondly, until the repairs of all 
ships were completed in two or three more years, there would be great 
expense in the new and superior copper bolts (three times the cost of iron), 
not to mention the general introduction of coppering the hulls of all ships.2 
Thirdly, there had been a change in book-keeping methods, whereby some 
repair work was no longer carried out under the head of ‘wear and tear’ as 

1“Thoughts on Extra Expenses’, P.R.O., Adm. 95/5, pp. 16-53. 


?See R. J. B. Knight, ‘The introduction of copper sheathing into the Royal 
Navy, 1779-86’, Martner’s Mirror, lix (1973), 299-309. 
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had formerly been done, thus keeping the Extra artificially low. In the 
fourth place, there were simply more ships to maintain. When another 
commons committee met in April 1791, the surveyor of the navy, armed 
with Derrick’s figures, gave the opinion that the Extra would be £352,000, 
and the Ordinary £212,000,! which was far above the 1786 estimate of 
£195,370 and the 1791 projection of £150,000, both of which Middleton 
had prepared. In general, however, the navy board concluded that ‘there 
is no ground to suppose the whole Expense of the Navy on a permanent 
Peace Establishment can exceed the sum of Two Millions’. 

From this it appears that Middleton’s successors in their turn were 
rather optimistic; for if they could not cut back on the fixed expenses, yet 
were going to spend more on the items of repair and building, it is difficult 
to see where their savings would originate. Perhaps it would have been 
from the completion of the great post-war expense of the systematic repair, 
leaving only the routine maintenance of the fleet, and the programme for 
copper bolting and sheathing, and also from the completion of a further 
expensive scheme for rebuilding in the overseas dockyards of Gibraltar, 
Port Royal in Jamaica, and Halifax. In the interest of economy, Middleton’s 
successors were apparently willing to rest on his laurels and reforms. They 
would maintain what he had started, but apparently no great new plans for 
shipbuilding, repair, or dockyard improvement were being considered. 
Pitt himself was probably of this opinion also, and indeed early in 1792, 
lulled by the chaotic state of France, he reduced the estimates for the 
armed forces. After 1793, of course, the £2,000,000 figure was only a 
pleasant memory. 

Derrick’s arguments, and their implications, contained thought-provok- 
ing questions. The need to keep up a fleet of at least one hundred line of 
battle ships was generally accepted. But it seemed that the consequential 
need to repair and build ten ships a year was scarcely being met: in fact the 
existing performance rested on such precarious foundations that the battle 
fleet would suffer if the money was in any way reduced. The same would be 
true if a concentrated repair programme for frigates became necessary. 
Nevertheless—and it is a little odd at first glance—Derrick’s concern was 
not echoed: one searches in vain for explicit support from other seamen or 
officials. One reason may have been queries as to his figures. Another 
perhaps was that his analysis did not include the effects of the building 
programme of the American War in the merchants’ yards. 

Derrick claimed, writing in 1790,? that from 1783 to 1789 inclusive the 
royal yards had built eight line of battle ships and repaired sixty, thus 
making a total of sixty-eight for the seven years, or just two under his 
recommended average of ten a year. An examination of a navy board list 


1'This very low sum presumably refers to the part of the Ordinary estimate dealing 
with the charge of harbour moorings and routine repairs to ships and part fabric, 
since the otherwise rigid Ordinary estimate totalled £685,273. See N.M.M., 
ADM/B.P./11, 12 May 1791. 

2" Thoughts on Extra Expenses’, P.R.O., Adm. 95/5, pp. 16 ff. 
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prepared in the same year, however, shows that eight third-rates date from 
these years, but that in addition two 98-gun ships and two gos were built in 
the same period, making a total of twelve in seven years.! On the subject 
of repairs Derrick also seems to be inaccurate, but it is difficult to say to 
what extent, for he does not define what constitutes a ‘repair’. There were 
many ships taken into dock for minor repairs because of damages discovered 
or incurred in the course of duty as guardships, or in the two armaments of 
1787 and 1790, and these perhaps do not count as part of the planned 
programme. These shortcomings were probably of minor significance. In 
sum Derrick stated that from 1783 to 1789 inclusive, sixty ships of the line 
had undergone repair, and allowing for the difficulties attending the figures, 
he is borne out broadly by an examination of the annual Extra estimates 
prepared by the navy board. From these it appears that the repair of sixty- 
five ships had been provided for and completed by 1789.2 It is possible that 
the discrepancy is caused by the failure to complete the intended programme 
in certain years, a condition which Derrick presumably would know from 
his official experience. 

Since Derrick did not give his sources in the document, which after all 
was for office circulation, it is hard to tell exactly why and where he differed 
in detail from other calculations. On the whole the figures of the navy 
board’s papers suggest that the picture was rather rosier than he painted it. 
To take the figures from 1783-93, based on the Extra estimates, it appears 
that forty-three line of battle ships were constructed, while ten more were 
ordered or on the stocks; and that a total of eighty-five ships of the line 
went through some process of repair (though possibly in some cases this did 
not amount to a general overhaul). Thus a total of 138 ships built or 
repaired appears for the eleven years, or an average of almost twelve per 
year, two above Derrick’s recommended figure. 

The other factor to be borne in mind was the contribution of the mer- 
chants’ yards, as a result of the exertions in the recent war. For when peace 
came in 1783 there were thirty-seven line of battle ships on the stocks, and 
of these only thirteen were building in the royal yards. The other twenty- 
four, provided from outside, were indeed a blessing in their effects on the 
pace of the effort now required from the royal yards themselves. For the 
task of maintaining the building and repair programme there, on which 
Derrick concentrated, would have been far more difficult if a sizeable 
proportion of new tonnage was not already supplied in this way. Taking 
building alone, the naval dockyards’ facilities would have been propor- 
tionally burdened, or overburdened. And this in turn, if it could have been 
accepted, would have made an impact on the extensive programme of repair. 
The twenty-four vessels from the merchants’ yards accounted for virtually 


1°A list of His Majesty’s Royal Navy in July 1790’, Brit. Libr., Stowe MS. 436. 
This is of navy board origin; N.M.M., ADM/A/2829, 11 June 1790. 

2Unless otherwise noted, all statistics of ship repair and construction, and 
consequent expenses, are compiled from these yearly Extra estimates for 1783—93, 
in P.R.O., Adm. 7/171-2. 
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half the new ships supplied to the fleet in the peacetime decade—a total of 
forty-three, not allowing for the six on the stocks when war began in 1793. 
This total in turn approached half that of one hundred ships of the line 
which Derrick, and many others, assumed should be kept in good condition 
in readiness for war. With between forty and fifty new ships the navy could 
be reasonably satisfied, particularly since the repair programme was going 
well and the government and parliament were providing the money. 
While Derrick's arguments, therefore, are valuable as demonstrating the 
margin of operations, they followed in the course of a broadly successful 
scheme. 

The need for a comprehensive programme of building and repairs after 
1783 was not doubted within the navy office, nor was the point of concen- 
tration. Derrick wrote that ‘since the War the bringing forward of the large 
ships has been the grand object’.1 Middleton in later life explained the 
reasoning behind this policy, given ‘the shattered condition of the fleet’. 
He was not the sort to be lulled into repose by the promise of fruition of the 
wartime building programme, and immediately thought of extensive 
repairs to the line of battle ships, for 


notwithstanding we had upwards of thirty new ones in a state of great forwardness, 
yet, without continued exertion in every part of the department, we should not be 
able to cope with France and Spain united.2 


To ensure a force ready for sea service on the shortest notice he recom- 

mended the immediate repair of all those ships requiring the least work. 

By 1793 some eighty-five ships had been slated for repairs, apart from 
igates. 


It is difficult to assess properly the effectiveness of all the repairs, or even 
to sift from the estimates the extent of a ship’s defects, or its condition for 
battle at the end of the repair. The problem is somewhat complicated by the 
fact that a ship might have several thousand pounds spent on it in 1785, and 
then appear again for a similar expense in 1791. The questions therefore 
arise, were the first repairs meant to be final, or were they intended only 
to make the ship answer the minimum requirements for sea service with the 
intention of finishing the job properly when others had been brought up to 
the minimum in their turn? Were the surveyors incompetent in their first 
estimates, or did the repairs prove inadequate within a few years of comple- 
tion? It is also difficult to know exactly how much was spent on any one 
ship, for frequently the same ship will appear on the estimates for successive 
years; once perhaps with an estimate of £10,000, then the next year with one 
of £8,000. Does this then mean that a total of £18,000 was spent, or did the 
yards just manage to do £2,000 the first year, leaving the remaining £8,000 
for the next? An extreme case of this type is the Britannia of one hundred 
guns: in 1787 the estimate for her repair was £18,000, in 1788 £27,800, in 


1P.R.O., Adm. 95/5 pp. 32, 25; and see N.M.M., ADM/B.P./8, 22 Sept. 1788. 
2The Letters and Papers of Charles, Lord Barham, ed. J. K. Laughton (3 vols., 
Navy Record Soc., 1907-11), iii. 30. 
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1789 £25,480 and in 1790 £19,500. Does this show a total expense of 
£90,180, or—as seems more likely—is a lesser sum more accurate? 

For one year—but unfortunately only for one—the navy board provided 
a list of the amounts actually spent on repairs of individual ships as well as 
the initial estimates, and from this list a certain pattern emerges, at least for 
the earlier years of peace. For 1784 the repair of twenty-five line of battle 
ships was planned at an estimated cost of £25 5,810, and the ultimate cost 
was £219,788. There was, therefore, a certain, but not startling, discrepancy 
between estimates and expenditure in this instance; and the latter was said 
to have been lower than the former; and this pattern is in fact repeated in 
some other statistics for over-all estimates and not merely for repairs. In 
1784 for example, the total Extra estimate was £1,178,480, divided into 
£557,530 for the king’s yards, £547,880 for the merchants’ yards, and 
£73,070 for yard improvements. But the amounts actually spent were 
smaller in each instance. The king’s yards consumed £463,718, the mer- 
chants’ yards £385,479, and the yard improvements £63,446, giving a total 
of £912,643. For 1785 the figures give much the same pattern.! Thereafter 
there are no comparable figures but if the pattern is followed in future years, 
we may assume that the estimates tended to be rather higher than the 
amounts actually spent. This was not due to a lack of generosity by parlia- 
ment’s withholding the necessary funds. For 1784, for example, of the 
£1,105,410 Extra estimated, the grant was £1,100,000, and of the {947,440 
requested for 1785, fully £940,000 was given.2 The problem probably lay 
with the inevitable confusion reigning in the dockyards as the great mess of 
the war years was cleared up, thus interfering with the repair programme 
The navy board was just a little too optimistic in its hopes for the yards’ 
performance. 

An examination of the individual repair estimates for 1784 with the even- 
tual spending is of interest as showing that while there were great fluctua- 
tions from ship to ship they tended to cancel one another. Of the twenty-five 
ships sent for repairs only five stayed close to their budgeted figure. For 
example Prince George (98) was estimated at £8,000 and cost £8,349; 
figures for the Formidable (98) were £17,380 and £17,353. Twelve fell well 
below their estimates. Examples are the Atlas (98), whose figures are 
£9,340 and £7,861, or more dramatically the Duke (98), at £18,250 and 
£6,555, and the Bedford (74), at £21,530 and £3,177; Dublin (74) was given 
an estimate of £10,190, but after £836 was spent it was decided she was too 
rotten to continue and was scrapped. Work on eight ships cost more than 
forecast to a greater or lesser extent. Outstanding examples are the Ocean 

11785 estimates, with actual spending in brackets are, king’s yards £511,080 
(£429,933); merchants’ yards £361,950 (£260,734); yard improvements £74,410 
(£52,517); total £947,440 (£743,184). 

2P.R.0., Adm. 7/171; Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 33741. As noted above there was a 
surplus £79,431 in total spending from 1784 to 1792. No detailed printed estimates 
are available in parliamentary sources much before 1810; see P. K. Crimmin, ‘Admi- 
ralty relations with the Treasury, 1783-1806', Mariner's Mirror, lii (1967), 66. 
'T'here seem to be no printed detailed expenditure figures for these years. 
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(98), whose £5,000 estimate increased to £15,674, or the Canada (74), whose 
figures are £1,700 and £11,918; lesser instances are the Alcide (74), whose 
figures are £13,370 and £15,389, or the Fortitude (74), at £8,040 and £ 10,262. 

The reasons for such differences between the estimates and the spending 
lie more with the nature of the wooden ship than with the competence of the 
yard officers. In cases of doubt about the extent of repairs the navy board 
would often seek the advice of experts from the merchants’ yards as well as 
the master shipwrights employed in the royal yards. Even with this pre- 
caution some repairs cost nearly as much as a new ship, because there camea 
point when even if more defects were discovered in the course of the work, 
it was preferable to continue with the repair than to scrap the vessel. ‘The 
problem was that with a wooden ship ‘no reliable estimate for a large repair 
job can be furnished until the ship has been opened up for a full examina- 
tion’.1 

The speed of the repair programme is easily followed from the yearly 
Extra estimates. In 1784, as already mentioned, twenty-five line of battle 
ships were provided for. In 1785, allowing for continuing work, there were 
nineteen; in 1786, twenty-two; in 1787, twenty-seven; in 1788, twenty; in 
1789, eighteen; and in 1793, fourteen. As only eighty-eight individual ships 
were involved, this means an average of two and a quarter years per ship. 

Naturally the extent of the repairs in time and money varied enormously 

- from ship to ship. Nineteen of those treated in this decade cost less than 

£10,000, and these works generally were completed in one year, or at most 
two. Thirty-three ships of the line fell in the £10,000-£20,000 range, and 
these works frequently spread over several years. The Bellona (74), for 
example, took up £8,660 in the estimate of 1785, £5,390 in 1786, £830 in 
1792 and £4,530 in 1793. The Arrogant (74) was almost exactly similar, 
and further examples are common. Fifteen ships were estimated at between 
£20,000 and £30,000, the majority of which were completed in two succes- 
sive years. Nine fell between £30,000 and £40,000, and here three con- 
secutive years’ work is common. Seven were between £40,000 and /,50,000, 
and here it is common to find a ship on the lists for four successive years, 
frequently with an increasing estimate each year, which perhaps is a sign 
that more and more unsuspected defects were discovered as the work pro- 
gressed. Such a one is the Conqueror (74): her first estimate was for £8,000 
in 1787, in 1788 £2,000 was set aside, and in 1789 the sum was £5,650. ‘The 
next year the amount soared to £16,000, and even in 1791 £11,000 was 
estimated. Again it is not clear from these records if a total of £43,450 was 
spent on her, or a lesser amount. Only five ships went over the £50,000 
mark, though the figure in some of those cases was much higher. The 
Britannia (100) was allotted over £90,000 in the four years from 1787 to 1790. 
One ship, the Triumph (74), must have proved so rotten upon inspection 
that one wonders why the repairs continued. The estimate first given in 
1787 was £9,400 but the process continued for the next six years, with 


1B. Pool, Navy Board Contracts, 1660—1832 (1966), pp. 49-59. 
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estimates up to £19,590, so that the total for this one third rate was £86,950. 

This vigorous programme managed to deal with the majority of the older 
ships in the navy between the wars. Of the five first rates, two were repaired, 
compared with three ships built from 1786 to 1790. Of the nineteen second 
rates, eleven were repaired, while six were built since the peace.! In the 
third rates there were approximately seventy-four 74s on the list in 1793, of 
which forty-seven had been repaired, and seventeen constructed in the 
inter-war years. Of the remaining ten ships not fitting into either of these 
categories, three dated from the recent war, while the rest dated from 1750 
to 1769 and probably were not worth the expense. There were in addition 
forty-one 64s (not counting those used as hulks or receiving ships), and of 
these twenty-five were repaired. Only three of the rest, however, were of 
recent inter-war construction. Six dated from the American War, and 
seven had been built earlier, the oldest as far back as 1759. There was 
thus a total of 115 third rates, of which only fourteen predated the American 
War while nine dated from that war; and these twenty-three oldest ships 
were the only ones not to have been repaired. This left ninety-two which 
either had been built or had undergone some degree of repair since 1783. 
Indeed even some of the new ships had been repaired in this decade, proving 
Derrick’s point that ten years was a reasonable time to expect any ship to 
remain out of dry dock. Thus almost every line of battle ship, of whatever 
rate, which was of sufficiently recent date to form the most effective part of 
the fleet had been repaired where necessary during the decade of peace. 
Given the unprecedented size of that fleet by 1793, this was an accomplish- 
ment of major proportions. 

Enough has already been said of the building programme to give an idea 
ofits extent. From 1783 to 1793 three first rates were built, and two were on 
the stocks; six second rates were built, and five were on the stocks; and 
thirty-one third rates were built, and three were on the stocks. Thirty-seven 
ships of the line had been on the stocks or ordered when the war ended in 
1783. ‘Three of these were first rates, four were second rates, and thirty 
were third rates, twenty-four of which were 74s. Of the third rates, six were 
in the king's yards and twenty-four were spread around various merchants, 
mostly on the Thames, but some in other areas, at Harwich for instance and 
Buckler's Hard on the Beaulieu river in the south. 

The merchants’ yards often failed to live up to their expected dates. All 
the ships in their hands in 1783 were due to be completed at the latest by 
December 1786. In the event they had twenty in their hands according to 
the estimates of 1785 (when the royal yards had fifteen); twelve in 1786 
(when the royal yards had twelve); five in 1787 (ten in the royal yards); one 
in 1788 (fifteen in the royal yards); and one, the [//ustrious in 1789 and again 
in 1790 (when the royal yards were building or planning to build twelve). 


1 Rates are taken as follows: 100 guns and over, Ist rates; go and over, 2nd rates; 
64 and over, 3rd rates. Three 2nd rates were broken up or became hospital or 
receiving ships. N.M.M., ADM/A/2819, 2837, 2839, 25 Sept. 1787, 5 March and 
20 Aug. 1791. 
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There were frequent complaints of delays, to such an extent that the navy 
board’s policy was ‘never’ to contract with merchants for repairs or con- 
struction ‘but in time of war, or on some pressing emergency’. In 1787 it 
flatly rejected a merchant’s offer to build four 74s on the Thames! and 
thereafter peacetime building except for some smaller vessels like cutters, 
was in fact confined to the royal yards. Twelve ships were ordered or on 
the stocks in these yards in 1790 and 1791, dropping to eight for 1792, and 
rising to nine for 1793. 

It is interesting to note that the building programme in the merchants' 
yards had one particular effect on the navy board's own construction 
policy. Since all their ships were third rates, and there were twenty-four 
of them, the royal yards were relieved of a sizeable proportion of the con- 
struction in what was the most numerous class. They were the more free to 
concentrate on the first and second rates. Thus even in 1784 the first and 
second rates in the king's yards numbered seven, and the third rates six; in 
1785 the figures were ten and five; in 1786 seven and five; in 1787 seven and 
three; in 1788 nine and six; in 1789-90 six and six; in 1791 seven and five; in 
1792 five and three; and in 1793 five and four. To carry the figures into the 
first full year of war, the 1794 estimates show seven and three. ‘These figures 
show a definite policy on the part of the naval authorities, which however 
benefited from—and indeed could only be carried out to this extent thanks 
to—the building programme under way from the merchants at the end of 
the American War. 

It was an unforeseen result that this policy had largely achieved its aims by 
1792, when Pitt was so far from expecting a war that he cut the naval 
estimates in February. Nevertheless, while the battle fleet wasin good shape, 
it will be recalled that Derrick had also warned in his paper of an impending 
severe shortage of frigates. Although the yards had rightly concentrated on 
the great ships, this was at the expense of the smaller classes, and it appeared 
that ‘the number of frigates built and repaired in the King’s Yards in the 
same period, falls considerably short of its due proportion’. Of all those 
yards only Deptford and Woolwich were employed on repairs or building 
of frigates, but even there the numbers were small. At the other yards the 
only repairs carried out were on those ships ordered for service and found 
to be in need of repair before sailing. Derrick warned that although the 
present number of frigates was adequate, again because of the large wartime 
construction programme, many of them were or shortly would be in need of 
repair; indeed, he cited the experience of the Nootka armament when several 
frigates were found to be in very much worse condition than had been 
thought. One disturbing consequence, which he stressed, was that since the 
number of frigates was currently double that of the line of battle ships, the 
yards would have to build or repair them at double the rate of the line ships 
if they wished to maintain the present ratio. This meant that twenty 
frigates annually in addition to ten line ships would have to pass through 


1N.M.M., ADM/B.P./10, 10 Aug. 1790; ADM/A/2817, 22 March 1787. 
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the royal yards, yet only ten per year had actually done so since the war.! 
Middleton agreed that 


when this part of our force is considered, and the great number of frigates that 
must necessarily be employed in time of Peace, and the still greater number that 
will be wanted in a war; it is obvious that a proper attention has not been paid to it 
since the return of peace, and that notwithstanding the many new ones that have 
been launched from that time, the proportion of these to the line of battleships is 
still deficient. 


It was a matter for decision, therefore, how far it was advisable to bring 
forward the frigates at the lesser yards in preference to all other works, so as 
to restore the balance in preparation for war.? 

In 1790 it appears the navy possessed 207 of the smaller ships?. These 
ships were divided as follows: nineteen 50s, twenty-six 448, sixteen 368, 
forty-six 328, twenty-eight 28s, and fifty sloops. Other sizes, like 388, 248 
and 20s, had less than ten each. Of this total twenty-eight were classed as 
hulks, or subsequently were sold or lost, or were constructed before 1770, 
and so may be taken off the effective list, leaving a total of 179, which if not 
precisely double the line of battle ships as Derrick claimed, is close enough 
to give his arguments some weight. Fifty-three had been built in the years 
since 1783, and what gave Derrick's argument its bite was the fact that of 
these forty-two had come from the merchants’ yards. The king’s yards had 
produced only three 50s, two 32s and six sloops. Some construction was 
undertaken from 1791 to 1793 but this was not extensive, perhaps three 50s, 
one 40, three 32s and two sloops being ordered. There was good cause for 
alarm in this case that the king's yards were not capable of approaching the 
necessary level of construction by themselves. 

The problem of repairs was also much as Middleton and Derrick stated it. 
In almost every year the number of frigates repaired fell far below that for 
the line of battle ships. At least thirty-five were taken in hand in 1784, 
which was ten more than the line ships; but thereafter the ratio was reversed. 
For example for 1786 only twelve frigates were to be repaired at an estimated 
cost of £81,100 compared with twenty-two line ships at £275,290. In 
1791—2, when the possible need for a Baltic fleet meant the preparation of 
large numbers of shallow-draft vessels, the frigates received much more 
attention, and even outstripped the line ships. 1791 saw twenty-seven 
frigates in the estimates at £205,320 (compared with eighteen line ships at 
£162,690), and the figures for 1792 were twenty-six frigates at £159,800 
(compared with twenty-one of the line at £136,690). The war with France, 
however, produced a further reversal in the estimates for 1793, the line 
ships once more regaining priority. 

Under the spur of the ‘armaments’, or naval mobilizations, especially 
the ‘Russian Armament’ of 1791, some ninety-eight frigates received 


1 P.R.O., Adm. 95/5, pp. 24-5, 32, 39. 
2N.M.M., Middleton Papers, ‘Observations on the Estimates’. 
3 Brit. Libr., Stowe MS. 436. 
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repairs in the ten years from 1784 to 1793. Thisis an average of ten per year, 
which at least matches the figure for the line of battle ships, but considering 
the greater number of frigates they could not, on that performance, all be 
properly maintained. Fourteen of them were allotted an estimate for repair 
of over £20,000, and thirty-five fell between £10,000 and £20,000.! Fully 
half this number, however—some forty-nine—fell under the £10,000 mark, 
and of those some twenty-two were under £5,000. Most of this last category 
were probably given immediate repairs outside the Thames area to enable 
them to sail on peacetime service, which may have meant that the work was 
not as thorough as could have been wished. 

Some frigates, and even line ships, could have been sent to merchants’ 
yards for repair, as was done with several frigates in the Nootka crisis, but 
this procedure proved unsatisfactory, since excessive time was needed by 
the contractors. Indeed Derrick’s warnings carry greatest authority when 
they relate to the frigate programme, for while it was possible to maintain a 
number equal to that maintained for the line, little more could be expected 
at the levels of current performance. Obviously the ‘want of frigates’, 
which Nelson complained of in the subsequent French wars, had roots in the 
repair and construction policies of this peacetime decade. 


On the whole the navy had been guided wisely in the decade of peace. 
The repairs and construction in the battle fleet are the most impressive 
aspects, and while the frigate programme was insufficient, a better perfor- 
mance may have been beyond the scope of eighteenth-century conditions. 
Money was available, but there was a limit, and the frigates suffered accor- 
dingly. Two men contributed above all to the broadly impressive results. 
William Pitt did not stint funds for the repairs and construction, when the 
navy could have been an easy target for economy measures. Sir Charles 
Middleton as comptroller of the navy possessed the energy and knowledge 
to keep the administrative machinery in motion so full benefit could be 
extracted from the grants. The strength of the navy in 1793 is directly 
attributable to the application of money and brains to a fortunate set of 
circumstances. 

P. L. C. WEBB 


1 Similar reservations apply here as to the line ship figures, but the rule of thumb, 
based on the 1784 figures, is the same, that is tbe actual spending, £158,718, was less 
than the estimate, £193,590. 


The Osborne Journals, Second Balmoral Journal and 
Notes of Events of Dudley Ryder, Viscount Sandon 
(later third Earl of Harrowby), 1879-86 


IN ADDITION TO his Cabinet Journal! and his ‘First Balmoral Journal’,2 
Dudley Ryder, Viscount Sandon, who in 1882 succeeded his father as 
third earl of Harrowby, also kept journals of two visits to Osborne on, 
respectively, 31 December 1879, three days after the Tay Bridge disaster, 
which particularly concerned him as president of the board of trade, and on6 
February 1886, when, after the resignation of Salisbury’s first government, 
he went to return the privy seal; a journal of a second visit to Balmoral, as 
minister in attendance, in November 1885; and four brief notes of events. 
Of these notes, three record what passed at meetings of the cabinet; the 
other is an account of an inter-party contact in the house of lords at the time 
of the passing of the franchise bill of 1884. The texts of these documents 
are printed below. 

CHRISTOPHER HOWARD 

PETER GORDON 

Sandon Hall, Staffordshire, Harrowby Papers, 409 
FIRST OSBORNE JOURNAL, 31 DECEMBER 1879 
Osborne—December 31 1879 


Left Old Park* about xo minutes to 4 p.m. in Fly—after farewells for Year 
to M.5 and Papa$ (who not as well as I could wish, and for whom I arranged 
at last moment that doctor should come). Drive in high gale across the island 


1 The Cabinet Journal of Dudley Ryder, Viscount Sandon, 11 May-ro August 1878 
(Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Special Supplement x, 1974); cited hereafter as Cabinet 
Journal. 

? Ante, | (1977), 82-109. 
3These documents, which are preserved among the Harrowby Papers, are 
published by permission of the earl of Harrowby, to whom we are much indebted 
for this as well as for many other kindnesses. We gladly acknowledge the gracious 
permission of Her Majesty the Queen to make use of material in the Royal Archives 
at Windsor. We also acknowledge with many thanks the facilities granted us by the 
marquess of Salisbury. We should like to express our appreciation of the courtesy 
shown us by the Queen’s Librarian, the Registrar of the Royal Archives, and the 
archivists in charge of the Harrowby Papers (at Sandon Hall, Stafford) and the 
Salisbury Papers (at Hatfield House, Herts.). We are also much indebted to Miss 
Rosemary Dunhill, formerly archivist at Sandon Hall, who first called our attention 
to these documents, in preparing which for the press we have observed the same 
rules as in the case of the Cabinet Journal. Headings have been supplied in capitals. 

4On the Isle of Wight; not to be confused with ‘Parkholme’ at Richmond, Surr., 
mentioned, Cabinet Journal, pp. 4, 38, 45. 

5Sandon's wife, Mary. 

$2nd earl of Harrowby. 
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—soon dark. Arrived in tempestuous evening before 6 o’clock. Summoned, 
after a notice of a few minutes to The Queen between 7 and 8, along endless 
corridors full of pretty Statuary—and up a Staircase—shown into a Dressing 
Room—full of pictures—a writing table in one window—a dressing table 
with Ivory brushes and looking glass on another—a Washing stand in one 
corner—in centre writing table—small fire. I waited awhile alone—when The 
Queen came in and we stood, I suppose for nearly 4 an hour, face to face—I 
leaning occasionally on the back ofa chair between us. 

She asked most kindly what anxiety I had which made me afraid of festivities—I 
told her about Albert! and his heart disease. She seemed to feel much-——I said I 
was grieved she should have heard about it. She said there were too many sad 
memories about this time of the year for her to have festivities. She inquired much 
about the terrible 'Tay bridge accident.? We talked about Afghanistan and the 
recent happy successes.) I spoke of my anxiety about a Railway on that frontier— 
about Russia—the attempt on the King and Queen of Spain's life,+ about the 
Cape and the happy opening of the Telegraph,5 and she spoke very strongly 
against Gladstone's Scotch progress—and his announcing he would not take 
office and thus, assuming a position without responsibility—some hearty laughs 
about Gladstone. 

Most kind inquiries were made about our Old Park home—Mary’s health—and 
my father. I was led back again—when she had bowed meto leave. 

Then doubt arose—as no notice had been sent me, as usual, that I was to dine 
with the Queen—I wrote to ask Ponsonby$ but got no reply—8.30 past—and I 
dressed in Trowsers—towards 9 message came that I was to dine with the Queen— 
and great scramble ensued to get into breeches. 

Found Ponsonby, Lady Ely, Lady Abercromby,? Miss Drummond9—and 
Edwards? in the Drawing room—and long waiting. We bowed as the Queen was 
announced, and I was startled by some-one, whom I did not see to be Prince 
Leopold! shaking hands with me at the door. The Queen called me to sit next 
Princess Louise!? (and Lady Abercromby) who was next herself. Dinner very 
bright—as The Queen, Princess Louise, Prince Leopold (next the Queen) and 
Princess Beatrice!? constantly talked—London improvements—lamentations over 


1Albert Ryder, Sandon’s youngest brother, died 1881. 

2O0n 28 Dec. 1879. As president of the board of trade, Sandon was specially con- 
cerned. It was, no doubt, in this connection that he had been summoned to Osborne. 
See Royal Archives, Queen Victoria's Journal, 31 Dec. 1879. 

3Near Sherpur. 

*On 30 Dec. 1879, in Madrid. 

5The last section of the cable, that between Aden and Zanzibar, had just been 
completed; the queen had been exchanging celebratory telegrams. See The Times, 
30 Dec. 1879. 

6Sir Henry Frederick Ponsonby, private secretary to the queen; keeper of the 
privy purse. 

7 Jane, widow of the 3rd marquess of Ely, lady of the bedchamber. 

8Julia Janet Georgiana, Baroness Abercromby, lady of the bedchamber. 

9 Hon. Frances Mary Drummond, maid of honour. 

10 Captain Fleetwood Edwards, assistant private secretary to the queen; assistant 
keeper of the privy purse. 

11 The queen’s youngest son, born 1853. 

12'The queen’s fourth daughter; marchioness of Lorne. 

13 The queen’s youngest daughter, born 1857. 
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Temple Bar—Hyde Park Corner and ugly schemes for its improvement—the new 
French De Freycinet! Government (about which the Queen was very curious)— 
the Tay catastrophe—other similar bridges—steamers on the Atlantic—Cana- 
dians.2 

After dinner talked to Princess Beatrice and later Prince Leopold—who very 
anxious to see Raglan3 here. 

A curious last day of the Year—how unlike many others! but what a feeling one 
must have for the Queen—and all her noble nature and kindness—and the gentle 
noble bearing of the children around her tonight. 


Harrowby Papers, lo 
NOTE oF Last MEETING OF BEACONSFIELD'8 CABINET, 21 APRIL 1880 


Cabinet—April 21 1880 

The Chief said— 
The Queen begged him to communicate to all the Government her great satis- 
faction with the members—that there had never been a Cabinet with which she 
was more content, or parted with with more regret.* 


NOTE or TALK AT THE House or LORDS, 11 NOVEMBER 1884 
November 11 1884 
Tuesday 

At the House of Lords—Lord Granville5 urged Salisbury to settle Tuesday 
next for the 2nd Reading of the Franchise Bill—as it had passed the House of 
Commons more rapidly than was expected. Friday next, or at any rate Thursday 
at earliest, had been the days generally settled—and Salisbury was doubtful of 
getting up the Peers earlier, and therefore urged the later day—saying that he 
would take upon himself the responsibility of the delay. Lord Granville demurred, 
saying it would look as if the Lords treated the subject in a delettantte [sic] way— 
Lord Granville said he must consult his colleagues, and remained absent a long 
time—he then returned, saying that it must be Tuesday. Salisbury asked what 
could be the hurry, and said it was not fair upon those who had arranged for the 
later period. Lord Granville seemed much agitated about it—and at last agreed 
again to consult. He returned after a second long absence, and said he must 
insist upon the Tuesday—and should push the question of the earlier day to a 
division—so Salisbury was obliged to acquiesce. Carnarvon? urged no division 
on the question of the day, and Salisbury agreed. He, Salisbury, Norton® and 
I stood some time talking—Norton urging that independent Peers should meet 
and give Gladstone the assurance, which he Norton (after his letter from Glad- 


1Charles Louis de Saulces de Freycinet, president of the French council of min- 
isters. 

2Princess Louise’s husband, the marquess of Lorne, was governor-general of 
Canada. 

3 Raglan Somerset; grandson of the 6th duke of Beaufort; Sandon’s second cousin. 

4Beaconsfield resigned on 21 Apr. 1880. 

5Granville George Leveson-Gower, 2nd Earl Granville, Foreign Secretary and 
leader of the house of lords. 

$On 11 Nov. 1884. 

7Henry Howard Molyneux Herbert, 4th earl of Carnarvon, Colonial Secretary, 
1866-7, 1874-8. 

3 Charles Bowyer Adderley, 1st Baron Norton, Sandon’ s predecessor at the board 
of trade. 
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stone,! and conversation with him) said that he would be satisfied with, that 
after the Redistribution Bill had passed the Commons the Conservative Peers 
and Salisbury would make no serious opposition to it, and on its reaching the 
Lords pass the Franchise Bill. This Salisbury said was his view of what should be 
done, but he had no power to give such an assurance—Salisbury then said the 
conduct of Granville in urging on the 2nd Reading in hot haste is so extraordinary, 
something extraordinary must have happened. ‘Mark my words,’ said he, 
‘Khartoum has fallen.’ 
H. 

NOTE or MEETING OF THE CABINET, 6 OCTOBER 1885 

A Meeting of Her Majesty’s Servants will be held in Downing Street at 12 o'clock, 
on Tuesday the 6th October which Lord Harrowby is desired to attend. 
IO, Downing Street. 

September 25 18852 

Carnarvon} made his statement as to 3 courses for Ireland— Crown Colony— 
drift on—Irish Parliament—could only stay, after Election, to carry out last. 

Cranbrook^— Iddisleigh5—G. Hamilton$ much against. 

Ashbourne’ put off opinion as to Constitutional change—but asserted Car- 
narvon right as to dark picture. 

R. Churchill$ secure Priesthood by Education concession, and rest would be 
put off for a time—and gain a year or two. 

£6,000 given up by Beach? for Carnarvon for Industrial Schools to please 6 
Bishops and Archbishop. Main question left unsettled. 

Harrowby Papers, 410 

SECOND BALMORAL JOURNAL, 4-5 NOVEMBER 188 5 
1885 

Wednesday November 4 

Left Euston at 8.50 p.m.—Miss Tucker! having had luncheon and spent the 
afternoon with Mary and myself. 

At 6 o'clock I had sat with Salisbury in Arlington Street!! for some time—I went 
to ask him if there was anything special to tell the Queen. 

He said he was hopeful that we might settle the Bulgarian question satisfactorily 
and peacefully, but that at present he could not make out Bismark!2—who would 

1Gladstone to Norton, 9 July 1884 (copy), Gladstone Papers, British Library, 
Additional MS. 44547. 

?Harrowby wrote this note on his copy of the printed summons to the meeting of 
the cabinet. The summons is printed in cursive, with spaces for the hour, day and 
date of the meeting and for the name of the minister concerned. The appropriate 
details have been filled in by a secretary. 

3Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

*Gathorne Gathorne-Hardy, rst Viscount Cranbrook, lord president of the 
council. 

5Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, 1st earl of Iddesleigh, first lord of the treasury, 

ô Lord George Francis Hamilton, first lord of the admiralty. 

7Edward Gibson, 1st Baron Ashbourne, lord chancellor of Ireland. 

8 Lord Randolph Churchill, Secretary for India. 

9 Sir Michael Edward Hicks Beach, chancellor of the exchequer, 

10 Former governess and old family friend. 

11 Salisbury’s London house. 

12Harrowby had long had trouble with the spelling of the German chancellor's 
name (see Cabinet Journal, p. 6). 
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say little—and appeared not to care. Turkey he said could easily dispose of Greece 
and Servia, if left alone. He had just heard that China protested against our 
interfering with Birmah—over whom she claims suzerainty—and he had settled 
with Randolph Churchill that he must not disregard her—but, if necessary, agree 
to acknowledge ourselves her suzerainty—if we took possession of Birmah. 

He said Granville’s declaration that they had virtually settled India and 
Egypt, when they left office,! was untrue—as both matters were at a deadlock. 

I entreated him, as to the two vacant sees, Manchester and Ely—to make one 
Low Church Bishop—and he said he would certainly do so—but, was so pressed 
on these two vacancies, that he should wait till after the Election. He said Man- 

. chester should be Low Church—and that he did not approve of boycotting any 
party in the Church—as I said Gladstone had treated the Low Church. He added 
that he had thought of Canon Spence.? 

He still wore his arm in a sling—and said that he was much pulled—and all he 
wanted was rest—which he could not get. 


Thursday November 5 

Woke near Perth—brilliant sunshine. Reached Balmoral—after pleasant 
drive—at about 3.30 in afternoon. Found myself quite at home in the Minister’s 
Room—which looked just the same—and I felt as if I had only leftis [sic] yesterday 
—though it was 1879 when I was here. 

Soon the white horse with outrider in black coat and black trowsers passed— 
and then followed a carriage with white horses and the Queen and (?)? Princess 
Beatrice. They returned quite late—and a message came that I was to dine with 
the Queen at 9. Ponsonby came to see me—and told me the various matters on , 
which the Queen was chiefly interested—chiefly that she was very anxious as to 
the E. Roumelian affair—much fearing that it would lead to a general war—and 
naturally felt a keen interest in Prince Alexander.* 

Towards 8 p.m. a servant came to tell me that the Queen wished to see me at 
once—so, hastily changing my gray jacket— but still dusty etc. from the journey, I 
followed him up stairs and by long passages—to a corner green room—lighted 
and hung with fine Italian Prints (the Prince Consort's Dressing Room)—there I 
waited a while, when the Queen came in—bowing and smiling very graciously— 
she was looking very bright and pleased. She asked after my journey—and 
Mary—and my health—so I told her about Jenner’s order of 2 years abstention 
from work—owing to office—Liverpool—and nursing my dear Father for the last 
year$—about which she was very sympathetic. Then for some $tbs of an hour, we 
talked standing almost side by side, by the round table, about every sort of political 
question and person. 

I told her of Salisbury's health and of all he had told me about public affairs. I 
told her of Middleton's (the head Conservative agent in London)? account that 


1Granville, speech at Shrewsbury, 3 Nov. 1885, The Times, 4 Nov. 

2Henry Donald Maurice Spence, canon of Gloucester. Harrowby subsequently 
advised Salisbury against appointing Spence to the see of Manchester (see Harrowby 
to Salisbury, 21 Nov. and 7 Dec. 1885, Salisbury Papers). Spence was not appointed. 

3Harrowby's note of interrogation. 

40f Bulgaria; brother-in-law of the queen’s granddaughter, Princess Victoria of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, and of Princess Beatrice. 

5 Sir William Jenner, president, Royal College of Physicians. 

$'T'he 2nd earl died in 1882. 

"Richard William Evelyn Middleton, chief agent of the Conservative party. 
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things looked better as to the Elections. She was full interest as to this [sic]. She 
spoke of the hope, for the Country's sake, that Gladstone would be unable to go on 
with his Scotch campaign —and also alluded very strongly to Sir C. Dilke.! 

As to Russia she spoke with very strong dislike—and was much dissatisfied 
with Austria's proceedings—which she could not explain. Then again she was 
uneasy as to Germany's action at Constantinople—as the German Ambassador, 
Radowitz's wife is a Russian.? She spoke with great satisfaction of the many 
Liberals joining the Conservative ranks—on the revolutionary doctrines of 
Chamberlain—regretted much Lord Stafford? course—and also that of her 
‘dear’ son-in-law—Lord Lorne+—which she could not understand. After this 
long interview, I opened the door for her to her sitting room—and went away.5 

A little before g—one of the Red Footmen came to show me the way to the 
Drawing room. 'There I sat for some time with kind pleasant Dowager Lady 
Ely—Miss Ethel Cadogan$—and Dowager Duchess of Roxburgh?7—Sir J. 
Macneill? and Sir H. Ponsonby joined us. We went out into the Passage opposite 
the foot of the stairs—where stands the pretty statue in white marble of the Prince 
Consort—when the Queen was announced—and the Duke of Connaught?—in 
red Stuart Tartan kilt—came up to me to shake hands very cordially—looking 
much older since India—yellow—and bald—but very nice looking and like the 
Prince Consort. He then introduced the handsome and bright Prince Henry of 
Battenberg10—who was in the same attire. 

We dined in the Dining Room—the Queen—Duke of Connaught on her right— 
then Princess Beatrice (rather paler than of old)—then myself—then Duchess of 
Roxburgh—then Sir H. Ponsonby—then Miss Cadogan—Lady Ely—Duchess of 
Connaught—graceful and intelligent —and Prince Henry on the Queen's left. 

We had a very cheerful dinner. (Sir H. Ponsonby, to my amusement, said 


, afterwards, that I wake them all up.) I started our visit with the Queen to Baveno 
in 1879—and we talked of the drive to see the King and Queen of Italy at Monza— 


which amused the Queen and Princess very much—also about Mentone and 
Aix—Chambéry—and Annecy. We talked a great deal about Egypt—India etc. 

After Dinner, I had a long pleasant talk with Prince Henry about his brother— 
and all the E. Roumelian and Bulgarian difficulties. He had been to Sofia and 
Phillipopoli. He said what a comfort Mr. Lascelles!! was to his brother—as he 
had no one else to whom he could talk freely on whom he could rely.1? 


1Probably in connection with the Crawford divorce case. 

2She was née Ozerow. 

3Cromartie Leveson-Gower, marquess of Stafford, eldest son of the 3rd duke of 
Sutherland; Liberal M.P., Sutherland; Harrowby’s second:cousin once removed. 

4John Douglas Sutherland Campbell, marquess of Lorne, the queen's son-in-law; 
eldest son of the duke of Argyll; Liberal candidate, Hampstead. 

5See also R.A., Queen Victoria's Journal, 5 Nov. 1885. 

6 Hon. Ethel Henrietta Maria Cadogan, maid of honour. 

7Susannah Stephania, widow of the 6th duke of Roxburghe, lady of the bed- 
chamber. 

8 Major-General Sir John Carstairs McNeill, equerry. 

9 The queen’s third son. 

10Princess Beatrice’s husband; they had married on 23 July 1885. 

11 Frank Cavendish Lascelles, agent and consul-general, Bulgaria. 

12 For details of Harrowby’s doings on 6 Nov. 1885 see his letter to his wife, 7 Nov. 
1885, Harrowby Papers, xlv. Harrowby left Balmoral on Monday 9 Nov. 1885. 
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Harrowby Papers, lo d 
NOTE or MEETING OF THE CABINET, 18 JANUARY 1886 
A Meeting of Her Majesty's Servants will be held at the Foreign Office at 2.30 
o'clock, on Monday the 18th instant, which Lord Harrowby is desired to attend. 
IO, Downing Street. 
January 16 18861 


Change of Cabinets from 10 Downing Street to Salisbury's room at Foreign 
Office. 

He said he could not bear the want of air in the small room—and spoke as to 
secrets—as e.g. recent discussion on idea of proclaiming etc. National League 
at once (coup d’etat)? being alluded to by Freeman’s Journal at 11 p.m.—same 
day as Cabinet?—and doubts generally expressed whether room on other side 
of Folding doors of Old Cabinet room might not be used for over-hearing— 
general feeling better to meet at Foreign Office*—and R. Churchill suggested 
that Cabinet notices should be sent by Salisbury's private Secretary—and 
nothing be known of meeting till it was over. I urged this. 

H. 
SECOND OSBORNE JOURNAL, 6 FEBRUARY 1886 


February 6 1886 
Left Victoria Station at 9.30 for Osborne—very hard frost—with Cranbrook, 
Cross,5 Stanley,6 R. Churchill, Beach, Lord Chancellor (Halsbury),? H. Chaplin,® 


1 Harrowby once again wrote his note on his copy of the printed summons to the 
meeting of the cabinet. 

?'The question of the policy to be pursued towards the Irish National League was 
discussed by the cabinet on 15 Jan. 1886. See Salisbury to the queen, 15 Jan. 1886, 
R.A., C 37/7. 

3 The Freeman’s Journal, 16 Jan. 1886, contained a report, by the paper’s ‘London 
Correspondent’, to the effect that the cabinet had considered the feasibility of pro- 
claiming the National League as an illegal association ‘at its meeting yesterday’. 
There may also have been a special edition of the Freeman's Journal, published late on 
the evening of 15 Jan. 1886 and giving the news mentioned by Harrowby, but we 
have not been able to trace a copy. 

4In this connection a passage in Sir Edward Hamilton’s diary for Saturday xo 
Nov. 1888 is ofinterest. There Hamilton records a visit to Seacox Heath, at Flimwell, 
Suss., the country house of George Joachim Goschen, chancellor of the exchequer 
and a member of Salisbury’s cabinet; two other members of the cabinet, Lord 
George Hamilton, first lord of the admiralty, and Edward Stanhope, Secretary of 
State for War, were also present. The passage reads: ‘I was tonight asking the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet who are here how it came about that the old Cabinet room in 
Downing Street was deserted and that Councils are now held at the Foreign Office 
in Lord Salisbury’s own room. They said there had been leakages which were 
believed to be due to the overhearing of their deliberations. The old Cabinet room 
is only separated from the adjoining room by double doors; and if one of the doors 
were opened it, no doubt, would be quite easy to hear what was being discussed. 
Unless Mr. G. comes back again, I doubt if the Cabinets will ever be again held in 
the old room. The present practice, though a great innovation, is merely a reversion 
to former times when Cabinet Councils were held at the old F.O.’ (Edward Hamilton 
Papers, Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 48649). 

5Richard Assheton Cross, Home Secretary. 

6 Frederick Arthur Stanley, Colonial Secretary. 

7 Formerly Sir Hardinge Giffard. 

8 Henry Chaplin, chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 
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and Lothian! (to be made Privy Councillor) and Peel? (Clerk of Council) in 
Saloon Carriage. Cordial greetings at Victoria, Portsmouth and Cowes from 
crowd. Brilliant Italian sun at Osborne—received cordially by General Gardiner,3 
Sir. J. Cowell,4 and Edwards—Sir H. Ponsonby supposed to be glad to see us off. 

Salisbury joined us in the Hall—at foot of Staircase—where as before we sat on 
benches near the Door. 

All stood round the yellow room at Council—to which The Queen welcomed us 
with smiles and most gracious manner. ‘But’ said she, ‘where is the Duke of 
Edinburgh5 (who had come down with us for the Council)?’ A long waiting and 
silence ensued—and he hurried in and kissed her hand. C. N. Newdigate® had 
rushed in after us—and was with difficulty (being deaf) made to go out again, 
till the Duke appeared. 

Then Lothian, Newdigate, and Sir C. Wyke? knelt and were sworn in as Privy 
Councillors. 

We all retired—and were called in according to rank to give up our seals—my 
turn was after the Lord Chancellor. The Queen sat alone at the great gilt Table 
with its black, marble top—and rose bowing as I came in looking most kind and 
gracious. I put the Privy Seal in its box on the Table—and she said she was very 
sorry to part but that it would not last long. I said that we must shew courage to 
save the Country—with which she heartily agreed—and bowed very kindly. 

To another colleague (Stanley) she said she hoped he would be stout—to another 
that, though she did not like agitation—we must now agitate in every Village—as 
the Irish question was so important. We had a cheerful Luncheon—all very 
bright—but Randolph was low, and said he feared Gladstone was in for 6 years. 

Chaplin very low at our going on Allotment question—which he said would 
ruin him and others in the Counties and that Salisbury knew nothing about it. 

Salisbury in good spirits and looking much better—and talked of obliging 
Gladstone to shew his hand at once on Ireland—I urged the necessity of his 
doing so. 

In steamer sat with Lothian below—and with poor Newdigate (who much 
changed and rather excited—promising to give me an old book of his on the 
Jesuits with information not to be got elsewhere). 

Cross, Stanley, and I betook ourselves to a smoking carriage—and talked over 
past and future there. 

Home between 5 and 6—and so our Government was over. 


1Schomberg Henry Kerr, gth marquess of Lothian, lord keeper of the privy seal 
of Scotland. 

2Charles Lennox Peel, clerk of the privy council. 

3 General Sir Henry Lynedoch Gardiner, equerry. 

4Major General Sir John Clayton Cowell, master of the household. 

5'The queen’s second son. 

6 Charles NewdigateNewdegate, former Conservative M.P., Warwickshire (North). 

7Sir Charles Lennox Wyke, formerly minister in Lisbon. 


The War Office, Churchill and the Belgian Option: 
August to December 1911 


AMONG THE ADMIRALTY files in the Public Record Office dealing with 
matters under consideration in the early nineteen-thirties there is one whose 
contents belong to the second half of the year 1911. The contents of this file 
(Adm. 116/3474, Case 00187) are of some significance so far as the history 
of British military planning to help France before the Great War is con- 
cerned, and the most important items in it are printed below. Taken in 
conjunction with the documents in the War Office files which have already 
been used extensively by historians, they enable a much clearer and fuller 
picture of pre-war planning to emerge.! Indeed they challenge the theory 
that the general staff planned to give help to the French only by sending the 
expeditionary force to serve as an extension of the French left. They reveal 
both the flexibility of approach of Sir Henry Wilson, the director of military 
operations, and the lack of harmony between him and the chief of the general 
staff, Sir William Nicholson. They also add to the material on the conversion 
of Lloyd George and Churchill into adherents of a policy involving British 
military intervention on the Continent. In Churchill’s case, they show the 
depth of his interest in matters of military strategy, and the extent to which 
he pursued this interest in the autumn of 1911. 

In the course of a special meeting of the committee of imperial defence 
held on 23 August 1911 to consider what armed support might be afforded 
to France, General Wilson remarked that ‘the Belgian Army, though small, 
could not be ignored, and its strategical position upon the German flank 
was strong’. Lloyd George expressed his agreement: ‘Even if the Belgians 
did not attack while the Germans were advancing, the Germans were 
bound to make provision against their doing so, if the course of events 
should prove adverse to Germany'.? Although this aspect of the matter was 
not pursued further at the meeting, Lloyd George, who had then expressed 
his concern lest the French fail to hold the line of the Meuse, raised it in a 
letter to Churchill on 27 August: 


What about Belgium? 150,000 British troops supporting the Belgian army on the 
German flank would be a much more formidable proposition than the same num- 
ber'of troops extending the French line. It would force the Germans to detach at 
least 500,000 men to protect their lines of communication. The Anglo—Belgian 


1N. d'Ombrain, War Machinery and High Policy (1973); S. Williamson, The 
Politics of Grand Strategy (Cambridge, Mass., 1969); J. Gooch, The Plans of War: 
the General Staff and British Military Strategy, 1900—16 (1974). 

?Minutes of 114th meeting of C.1.D. (Public Record Office, Cab. 2/2/2 p. 6). 
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Army numbering 400,000 men would pivot on the great fort at Antwerp. The 
command of the sea would make that position impregnable.t 


Churchill, who on 23 August had returned several times to the question 
of what a British force would do if the French retired, went to see Henry 
Wilson on 28 August. He brought with him Lloyd George’s letter of the 
previous day, and asked Wilson to write a letter which he could show to 
Lloyd George and to Asquith, dealing with the matters discussed.2 This 
Wilson did on the following day. He wrote: 


Dear Home Secretary, 

Yesterday afternoon you asked me to let you have some further notes on the 
question of a Franco~German War and you were anxious to have my opinions on 
four different points. You will understand that the opinions I am now going to 
express are my private opinions and I do not commit the C.I.G.S. in the faintest 
degree. 

The four points you wished me to write about were these :— 

(1) What should be our foreign policy, speaking of course from the military 

point of view? 

(2) Of what value would Antwerp be to the Belgians and to us? 

(3) Why should the German advance be confined to the country south of the 
Meuse? 

(4) How is it that Russia with her enormous resources is not able to help 
France more than was shewn by my estimate last Wednesday? (C.I.D. 
paper 130.B. Secret) 

I will take these points seriatim. 

(x) What should be our foreign policy, speaking of course from a military point 

of view? 


Writing as a simple soldier I would say that a foreign policy which ignored 
strategy was no policy at all. It is axiomatic that policy and strategy must walk 
hand in hand. That being so if we examine the map (as we were doing yesterday 
evening) we can see the value to us and France if Belgium is actively hostile to 
Germany. But as far as my knowledge goes Belgium will remain passive and 
neutral if she possibly can even if, and when, German armies over run all her 
country south of the Meuse and Sambre. She will remain passive and neutral 
unless she is convinced that we are going to join France and are determined to 
fight this war out to a victorious finish. If Belgium believed this she would join 
with us .. . My opinion therefore is that, for the single and specific case of an 
unwarranted attack by Germany on France or an attempt by Germany to seize or 
absorb Belgium, England and France should have an offensive and defensive 
alliance and in this Belgium would join... 

A Belgium, hostile to Germany, would mean that the line of the Meuse was 
secure, that the fortresses of Namur and Liege and the work at Huy were impreg- 
nable. It would mean an open and friendly country for us to operate in, it would 
therefore mean a constant and ever increasing menace to the German right flank 
and the German line of communication; and most important of all, it would mean 
that the superiority in German numbers could not be brought into play... 


1F, Owen, Tempestuous Journey (1954), p. 212. 
2Imperial War Museum, Henry Wilson Diary, 28 Aug. 
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The difference that such a state of affairs would make on our strategy would be 
incalculable... I would press with all the weight I possess for an offensive and 
defensive alliance between ourselves, France, Belgium and, if possible, Denmark. 

(2) Of what value would Antwerp be to Belgium and to us? 

In our talk yesterday we agreed that the most likely course for Holland to 
pursue would be one of strict neutrality, and it seems to me that this course will 
commend itself to Germany because of the open port of Rotterdam, and also, 
curiously enough, it suits us. But a really neutral Holland will in all probability 
mean that the R. Scheldt will be closed at any rate to armed forces and munitions 
of war, possibly to food also. It is quite unnecessary for the Dutch to puta fortress 
at Flushing. The waters of the Scheldt can be closed at any moment by a 
schoolboy. It follows that in considering the value of Antwerp it is well to 
remember that it will probably be cut off from all direct communication with the 
sea and, therefore, to a great extent, loses its value as a base of operations. 

If however Belgium has been induced to join France and ourselves then the 
loss of Antwerp as a base is not a serious business. Moreover with the growing 
strength of the German Fleets the North Sea will become an increasingly uncom- 
fortable place for soldiers in transport ships and, therefore, the less we ask the 
Navy to do for us the better. It is for that reason that we are going to do all our 
ferrying across to France west of a line Dungeness—Grisnez and have no intention 
of using Antwerp as a base at the commencement of a war. 


To the third question Wilson repeated the arguments he had given on 23 
August 1g11 and in documents prepared for that meeting, namely the 
likelihood of the Belgians becoming actively hostile, difficulties and delays 
involved by the Belgian fortresses and the separation of the German forces 
by the Meuse and the Sambre. Similarly, to the fourth question he repeated 
that Russia's assistance would lead to no sensible diminution of the German 
troops on the French frontier.1 He concluded: 


During a busy day I have tried to answer your questions in as few words as I 
could. You will understand how slow one is to give a considered opinion on such 
momentous matters, but the conclusions I have come to have only been reached 
after years of study and are based on such materials and facts as I have found it 
possible to collect. 

In my opinion a war between ourselves and Germany is as certain as anything 
human can be. If it does not come today it will come tomorrow or the next day, 
and in all probability it will come at a time which suits Germany and not us. 
There is only one way to victory and that is to see to it that our foreign policy and 
our strategy go hand in hand and that sufficient force is available to carry out the 
policy which has been previously determined.2 

Churchill immediately replied with further questions and some indication 
of the trend of his own thinking: 


I. What military measures ought we to take if Belgium were our ally & Holland 
neutral under German influence. 


1 Memorandum by the general staff, 13 Aug. (P.R.O., Cab. 38/19/47) and minutes 
of 114th meeting of C.I.D. (ibid., Cab. 2/2/2). 

?Wilson to Churchill, 29 Aug. (ibid.; Adm. 116/3474). This and the other 
documents from the same file are unpublished Crown copyright material reproduced 
by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 
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2. What if both Belgium & Holland were our allies. 

3. Ought we not to try to force the Dutch to side definitely with us or against us, 
On these let me say... It is vy important to us to be able to blockade the Rhine 
& gets more important as the war goes on. On the other hand if the Germans do 
not use the Maestricht Appendix in the first days of the war, they will not want 
it at all. If therefore the Dutch are suffered by both sides to remain neutral at the 
beginning, the Germans will have lost their chance of marching across the 
Appendix while our reply to that viz. blockade of the Rhine still remains at its full 
potential value. Might we not therefore by making an alliance with Belgium and 
by putting a moderate force into Antwerp compel the Dutch to choose between 
keeping the Scheldt open for us or exposing themselves to a blockade of the 
Rhine. Wd not their fear of Germany lead them to deny us the Scheldt & might 
not this denial enable us to blockade the Rhine... 

Arising out ofthis how wd you occupy Antwerp if we were the allies of Belgium ? 
With what force & at what time? By what route? How wd you fit it in with the 
Maubeuge business? If we areto talk to Belgium and bring the Belgian army into 
play we shall have to pay a price. Would you for instance spare 2 Divisions out of 
5 before the great battle. If the withdrawal of 2 divisions from the decisive centre 
led to the utilization of the Belgian Army, would it not mean a far larger subtrac- 
tion from German strength at the decisive point? If Belgium were our ally wd it 
not be better to send the whole Army to Antwerp and act against the german 
flank than simply to take posts on the left of the French. If the consequences of 
such a promise were to bring the Belgians in—ought we not to make that promise.1 


Wilson saw Churchill about this on 31 August and told him that ‘Anglo— 
Belgian cooperation, promptly applied to the German flank, might mean the 
subtraction of as much as ro or 12 divisions from the decisive battle front’.2 

Both Wilson and Churchill had sent copies of the former’s note on to Sir 
William Nicholson, who was then at Harrogate. Nicholson replied immedi- 
ately in a distinctly discouraging tone.3 He made a note for the director of 
military operations dated x September 1911: 


Your proposal is that England should enter into a defensive alliance with 
France, Belgium, Denmark and Russia to meet the single and specific case of an 
unwarranted attack by Germany on France or an attempt by Germany to seize or 
absorb Belgium. In considering this proposal we have to remember that nations 
are guided by self-interest, and in matters of policy most nations do not look very 
far in advance. They are generally of the opinion that sufficient to the day is the 
evil thereof. 

If you take a map of Europe and colour the proposed defensive alliance in red, 
you will see how disjointed it is. You will observe that it practically converts the 
United Kingdom for the time being into a continental power with far-reaching 
continental responsibilities, and that too without a military force adequate in 
strength to discharge those responsibilities. 

You have shewn that in a war with Germany and Austria Russia would be faced 


1Churchill to Wilson, 30 Aug. (ibid.); the original spelling, capitalization and 
punctuation have been retained. Wilson Diary, 30 Aug. 

2Wilson Diary, 31 Aug.; Churchill to Lloyd George, 31 Aug. (R. S. Churchill, 
Winston S. Churchill (7 vols., 1966-9), companion vol. 11. ii. 1118-19). 

3 Wilson Diary, 29, 31 Aug. 
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by at least equal, if not superior, German and Austrian armies. You have shewn 
that to defend her frontier France would be hard put to it even with the full 
measure of military support which we are able to furnish. How then can we find 
troops to assist Belgium and Denmark? Nor can Russia and France find troops 
for such a purpose. If they joined the proposed alliance, what could Belgium or 
Denmark do by themselves? Could they take the offensive against Germany? I 
see no possibility of their doing so. They could, I think, easily be contained by the 
2nd line German troops without materially lessening the rst line troops available 
for action against France and Russia... 

It seems to me that it is the interest of Belgium and Denmark to endeavour to 
maintain their neutrality in the event of a war'between Germany and France, and 
they will only take one side or the other if forced to do so, and that caeteris paribus 
they will then take the side which appears to them likely to be successful. 

It might be very different if we had a large army on the continental model ready 
for prompt action, but we must cut our coat according to our cloth. 

For years we have based our scheme for assisting France on the assumption 
that Belgium north of the Meuse would be neutral. You now suddenly advocate 
an alliance with Belgium. You remark that such an alliance means ‘that northern 
Belgium is open to us and closed to Germany, and that from this safe base a force 
of 8 or 10 divisions could operate on the right flank of the German advance and 
on their line of communication . . .’ 

You thus abandon the scheme which we have elaborated, for it is certain that 
our Expeditionary Force cannot reinforce the left of the French line if it is to be 
used in Belgium in the manner indicated. 


To Churchill, Nicholson wrote that he considered Wilson to have acted 
prematurely in putting forward 'a fresh proposal ... never mentioned 
before, . . . the acceptance of which would involve a radical change in our 
scheme for supporting France’ without first consulting himself and 
Haldane. He continued: 


I should not condemn the proposal in the abstract provided we had sufficient 
troops, Antwerp were accessible, and Belgium désirous of joining us against 
Germany; but we have to consider our available military forces and the secret 
discussions we have had with the French military authorities.? 


On 4 September Wilson took the opportunity to put his views in person to 
the Foreign Secretary, who had already received via Lloyd George the 
letter to Churchill of 29 August and, direct from Churchill on 30 August, a 
proposal for a triple alliance of Britain, France and Russia to safeguard the 
independence of Belgium, Holland and Denmark. Grey was impressed 
enough to take soundings, later in the month, to ascertain what the Belgian 
reaction might be to a violation of her territory by the Germans.^ Mean- 


1Note by Nicholson, 1 Sept. (P.R.O., Adm. 116/3474). 

2Nicholson to Churchill, 2 Sept. and 31 Aug. (ibid.). 

3 Churchill to Grey, 30 Aug.; Churchill to Lloyd George, 31 Aug. (Churchill, 
companion vol. 11. ii. 1116, 1118); Lloyd George to Grey, x Sept. (British Documents 
on the Origins of the War, 1898—1914, ed. G. P. Gooch and H. Temperley (11 vols., 
1926—38), vii, no. 642); Wilson Diary, 4 Sept. 

4Williamson, p. 179; Wilson Diary, 21 Sept. 
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while Wilson took up Churchill's suggestion of 5 September that he write a 
paper for the cabinet embracing the whole situation. This ‘Appreciation of 
the Political and Military Situation in Europe’ was begun on 10 September 
and finished on 20 September. It placed the highest military value upon 
Anglo-Belgian operations against the German flank, but its importance has 
hitherto been underplayed by historians.1 Sir William Nicholson, so 
Wilson believed, did not even read it. It was printed and circulated only in 
April 1912 by the new C.I.G.S., Sir John French.2 

Of more immediate importance was a memorandum which Churchill 
himself finished on 16 October 1911, for this elicited from the War Office a 
reply which revealed that whatever the Belgian attitude might be in advance 
of the outbreak of war, Great Britain was nevertheless in a position to aid 
France when war came through operations in Belgium on the German flank. 
Churchill's memorandum is printed here in full: 


Secret 16.10.11 Home Office 
Belgium and a Franco-German War 


1. Belgium is a factor of prime importance. Violation of Belgian neutrality will 
put Germany in the wrong more plainly than any other step. Germany will have 
committed herself to violating a neutrality which Prussia is bound by treaty to 
defend, in order to invade a neighbour from whom no aggressive action was to be 
feared. 'This is a stiff proposition for a civilised Govt to face. That it is the German 
intention to do this in the event of war cannot be doubted. It does not seem 
urilikely that Germany will have made, or will seek to make, some effort to palliate 
this by a secret understanding with Belgium whereby for instance the German 
armies are to keep S. of the Liege-Namur line, in consideration of the Belgians 
publicly releasing Prussia France & England from their treaty obligations & 
forbidding all three Powers to enter her territory N. of the Liege-Namur line. 
This might appear to Belgium the best arrangement that she cd make, from her 
point of view, inthe emergency. By it, if it were successful, she wd keep the greater 
part of her territory out of the theatre of war. This wd be a tremendous temp- 
tation to the Belgian people. On the other hand it wd be a counsel of despair; for 
Belgium has nothing to expect from a German victory, except to share the fate of 
Luxembourg. If therefore Belgium has compounded secretly with Germany, it is 
probably because, believing France to be the weaker, & counting nothing upon 
England, she felt no other course was open to her. If an alternative were presented 
to her wh offered a good prospect of success, she wd probably be willing to adopt 
it. 
2. The General Staff Memorandum rests upon the assumption that Belgium is to 
be neutral so far as we are concerned, but that Germany may & will violate the 
southern angle south of the Liege-Namur line. It is clear however that if one of 
the belligerents chooses to use such parts of Belgian territory as are convenient for 
its operations, the other may take a similar liberty if desirable. 


1 Wilson Diary, 5, 10, 20 Sept. The ‘Appreciation’ is reprinted in part in C. 
Hazelhurst, Politicians at War (1971), App., pp. 307-20; it is to be found in full in 
P.R.O., W.O. 106/47A. 

2Wilson Diary, 28 Oct. 1911, 17 Apr. 1912. 
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3. The strategic advantages of placing the Br army behind the line of the Belgian 
Meuse wd appear to exceed any that can be obtained from prolonging the French 
left on the Verdun-Maubeuge front. If the German advance is confined to 
crossing the Southern angle of Belgium, a Br army placed at some military point 
in the triangle Maubeuge-Brussels-Liege wd be in the best possible strategic 
position. It wd threaten first the flank & then the rear of the German armies & 
their communications. It wd be protected by the fortified line of the Belgian 
Meuse across wh it wd possess bridgeheads at Namur, Huy & Liege. It wd 
preserve its contact with the French left through the fortress of Maubeuge. It 
wd be based upon an arc extending from Antwerp to Paris to any point of which— 
to Antwerp, to Ostend, through Lille, through Amiens, or to Paris—it cd if 
necessary return. 

4. The Germans wd in these circumstances be forced either (a) to suspend their 
main advance until they cd move on a broader front N. as well as S. of the Liege- 
Namur line, or (b) to detach a large army to cover their right flank & to mask 
Liege, Huy & Namur. The first wd involve either the violation of the Maestricht 
appendix, in which case Gt Britain can blockade the Rhine, or the reduction of 
Liege, wh means considerable delay. The 2nd wd involve a large subtraction of 
troops from the decisive impact on the French frontier, Verdun-Maubeuge. 

5. If the Belgians were unfriendly & resented the use of her territory by a Br 
army, these advantages wd be greatly diminished. If she resisted, they wd 
vanish; & it wd not be worth while to go there. But if she was our ally, all the 
advantages wd be secured at their fullest, & further there wd be added (a) the 
effective defence of the fortresses and posts along the Belgian Meuse & (b) the 
cooperation of the Belgian army. It is to be observed that altho’ the value of the 
Belgian army is uncertain, it cannot be ignored until it has been defeated, & the 
addition of 80,000 Belgians to the Br Expeditionary force wd compel the Germans 
to divert from the decisive front at least an equal number to contain them. 

6. All these considerations are based upon simultaneity of action between Gt 
Britain, France & Belgium. It wd be useless to send a Br army into Belgium after 
the French had been defeated on the Meuse. The reason for sending a Br army 
either to France or Belgium is to secure, either by addition to the French or by 
subtraction from the German force, a preponderance of strength on the decisive 
front & at the decisive moment. 

7. In the light of the foregoing remarks, the following question shd be examined 
by the General Staff :— 

What, if any, wd be the advantages to be gained from friendly & allied Belgium, 

& what modifications wd it be worth while making in the present plan? 
Involved in this are the following points :— 

(a) On what day cd an Anglo-Belgian army be concenttated behind the 
Liege-Namur line? Cd it be concentrated by the 17th day? 

(b) Shd it go there through Maubeuge, or through Lille, or by Ostend, and 
Ghent, or several of them ? & what shd be the base? 

(c) Should the intention to operate in Belgium be disclosed to the Germans at 
the earliest or at the latest possible moment ? 

(d) Assuming that the Germans knew before or on the declaration of war that 
an Anglo-Belgian army of 220,000 men wd be concentrated by the 17th day 
in the triangle Maubeuge-Brussels-Liege, what steps wd it be reasonable 
for them to take? And what delays or diversions of force wd these steps 
involve? 
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(e) Assuming that the Germans did not learn till the roth day that this concen- 
tration wd be effected on the 17th day, what changes wd they require to 
make in the dispositions shown in the General Staff maps for the 13th, 
17th & zoth days? 

(f) Assuming that the German advance were confined to the southern angle of 
Belgium, wd it be necessary for the Anglo—Belgian army to cross the Meuse 
at Namur & other bridgeheads & march to attack the German flank and 
communications ? or wd a position behind the river line or perhaps in front 
of Namur be in itself an effective offensive defensive ? 

(g) Ifthe French were driven from the line of the Meuse, should the Br army, 
if the choice is open, retreat with the Belgians to Antwerp or into France by 
Maubeuge or Lille? 

8. Until the military value of an allied Belgium has been measured accurately, 
the political question of whether & how to secure such an alliance cannot be 
considered.! 


Churchill sent a copy of his memorandum to Asquith. The prime 
minister used it to mislead McKenna—so determined an opponent of conti- 
nental intervention that he had been removed from the admiralty on 10 
October—by telling him on the 2oth not only that the War Office scheme for 
the use of British troops in France had been abandoned, but also that 
Churchill ‘no longer believed in it’, when it was clear from the memorandum 
that Churchill had changed his mind only as regards the direction in which 
and place to which such troops should be sent.2 His own copy Churchill gave 
to Sir William Nicholson when it was finished, and at the end of October 
Nicholson passed it to Henry Wilson. The latter immediately recognized 
that the questions raised had been dealt with in his own paper of 20 Sep- 
tember. Nevertheless, on 30 October and again on 21 November he supplied 
the C.I.G.S. with answers to Churchill’s questions.3 The final version of 
these answers, refined but not altered in essentials, was initialled by 
Nicholson on 15 December 1911. After summarizing the propositions 
contained in the first five paragraphs of Churchill’s paper the questions 
were answered as follows: 


Q.r. What, if any, would be the advantage to be gained from a friendly and allied 
Belgium, and what modifications would it be worth making in the present plan of 
expeditionary action ? 


1P.R.O., Adm. 116/3474. 

2 Notes of a conversation with Asquith, 20 Oct. 1911 (Churchill College, Cam- 
bridge, McKenna MS. 4/2). It can hardly be maintained that Asquith was, as he 
claimed, not an adherent of ‘the military entente'. He may have hoped in good 
faith that the contingency would not arise (Asquith to Haldane, 9 Sept. 19x1, 
National Library of Scotland, Haldane MS. 5909), but in moving McKenna, he had 
been responding to Haldane’s pressure for a new first lord and for a war staff 
‘working in the closest cooperation with the military General Staff under the general 
direction of the War Office’ (Haldane to Asquith, late August 1911, F. B. Maurice, 
Haldane (2 vols., 1937-9), i. 283, my italics; Asquith to Crewe, 7 Oct. 1911, Cam- 
bridge University Library, Crewe MS. C/40). 

3 Wilson Diary, 28 Oct.; notes by Wilson (P.R.O., W.O. 106/47A). 
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A.r. If the Belgian Army is sufficiently good to take and keep the field, and if the 
fortreases of Liege and Namur, especially the former, can be denied to the enemy, 
then a friendly and allied Belgium would be of material advantage. If the Belgian 
Army cannot be relied on, and if Liege can be easily taken by Germany at the 
outbreak of hostilities, then the advantages of an allied Belgium are gravely 
reduced. No great modifications of our present plan would be required. The 
area of detraining and of concentration would alone be altered. 

Q.2. On what day could an Anglo-Belgian Army be concentrated behind the 
Liege-Namur line? Could it be concentrated by the 17th day? 

4.2. The answers to these questions depend on what day the British and Belgian 
mobilizations are ordered. If these mobilizations are ordered on the same day as 
those of France and Germany, the Anglo—Belgian Army could be concentrated on 
the 15th or 16th day; possibly, with good arrangements, by the x4th day. 

Q.3. Should the British force go through Maubeuge or through Lille, or by 
Ostend and Ghent, or several of them? And what should be the base? 

4.3. The Admiralty being of opinion that the Expeditionary Force should cross 
the sea west of the line from Dungeness to Grisnez, the British force would enter 
Belgium from France and not from the Belgian coast. The base would be in 
France. 

Q.4. Should the intention to operate in Belgium be disclosed to the Germans at 
the earliest or at the latest possible moment ? 

4.4. The intention should not be disclosed at all, if possible. The operation 
would be doubly effective if it came as a surprise; but it would be far from easy 
to keep such an intention secret. 

Q.5. Assuming that the Germans know before or on the declaration of war that 
an Anglo—Belgian Army of 220,000 would be concentrated by the 17th day in the 
triangle Maubeuge-Brussels-Liege, what steps would it be reasonable for them to 
take? And what delays or diversion of force would these steps involve? 

4.5. Such knowledge might cause the Germans to violate Dutch territory by 
crossing Limburg in the direction of Maastricht; or might delay their advance 
through southern Belgium until sufficient reserve formations had come up to 
safeguard their right flank; or might cause them to delay their advance until 
the fortress of Liege and the fort of Huy had been taken. It must be remembered, 
however, that if inadequately garrisoned Liege and Huy might be captured by a 
coup-de-main from the German frontier stations, especially from Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Elsenborn, and Malmedy. 

Q.6. Assuming that the Germans did not learn until the roth day that this 
concentration would be effected on the 17th day, what changes would they require 
to make in the dispositions shewn in the General Staff maps of the 13th, 17th and 
20th days? 

4.6. The answer to this question is much the same as the previous answer (5). 
The violation of Dutch territory might justify the British blockade of the mouth 
of the Rhine, and would also mean considerable delay to a German advance. 
To take the fortress of Liege would certainly mean a delay of days and might mean 
a delay of weeks. To mask the fortress of Liege, the fort of Huy, and fortress 
of Namur and to safeguard the right flank from the German-Belgian frontier to 
the Meuse would mean that Germany would have to detach a considerable force 
from the decisive point, the more so as the French could rapidly reinforce Namur 
from Givet. It is not easy to estimate this force, but we may perhaps take it at 
from 10 to 15 divisions. 
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Q.7. Assuming that the German advance were confined to the southern angle of 
Belgium, would it be necessary for the Anglo-Belgian Army to cross the Meuse 
at Namur or other bridgeheads and march to attack the German flank and com- 
munications? Or would a position behind the river line and perhaps in front of 
Namur be in itself an effective defensive-offensive ? 

4.7. 'The occupation of a theoretically formidable position would in itself have 
but little terrors for the Germans. It is only by hard fighting that the pressure 
can be taken off the French. 

Q.8. If the French were driven from the line of the Meuse, should the British 
Army, if the choice is open, retreat with the Belgians to Antwerp, or with the 
French by Maubeuge or Lille? 

4.6. If Holland imposes neutrality in the navigation of the Lower Scheldt, then 
Antwerp would be a disastrous place on which to retire. In the opening stages of 
the war it would seem strategically unsound for the British Force to lose touch 
with the French Army, if the latter has to fall back. For in sucha case the Germans, 
holding the French under observation, might isolate and overwhelm the British 
Force, before renewing their main advance against the French.1 


On 16 December 1911 Nicholson forwarded this to Haldane with a 
covering note: 


I submit annexed reply to the questions asked in para. 7 of Mr Churchill's 
memorandum of October 16th. The main factors to be considered are— 

(a) Is there any reasonable probability of an alliance between ourselves and 
Belgium, by which Belgium would undertake to join with us in resisting a German 
attack upon France through Belgian territory ? 

(b) If there were such a probability, could we rely on the efficiency of the Belgian 
Army and on the adequacy of the defensive arrangements at Liege, Huy, and 
Namur? 

(c) Would Mr Churchill's alternative proposal for the allocation of our Ex- 
peditionary Force be acceptable to France? If not, it would lose much of its value, 
because detached operations on a flank greatly depend for success on unity of 
object and harmony of action with the forces occupying the main front. 

I should be inclined to answer (a) in the negative, and to answer (b) in the 
negative so far as personnel is concerned. I believe that Liege, Huy, and Namur 
are strongly fortified and fairly well armed; but the garrisons are weak and the 
supply of ammunition was deficient last autumn. 

I cannot answer (c).2 


In the early winter of 1911 Sir William Nicholson had been occupied in 
producing a memorandum, the main purpose of which was to convince the 
cabinet that such conversations as had taken place between the British and 
French general staffs in no way committed either government.3 It is clear 
nevertheless that he himself was utterly loyal to the * With France! scheme, 
to the extent of being dilatory with and obstructive of other views, and that 
he was afraid of the French reaction to the knowledge that the War Office 
was taking seriously the idea of helping them in any other way. Haldane 


1P.R.O., Adm. 116/3474. 
2 Ibid. 


3Memo by Nicholson, 6 Nov. (British Documents, vii, no. 639). 
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seems to have shared this outlook: Wilson records that when the Secretary 
of State for War finally received a copy of his paper of 20 September 1911 he 
‘apparently got a fit and was terrified out of his life'.! The director of 
military operations, on the other hand, had revealed that he did consider it 
possible to help France in Belgium without needing to make any serious 
alterations in the arrangements to help France direct, and that he attached a 
higher military value to the first of these options. He had welcomed and 
encouraged Churchill’s growing understanding of his ideas, though without 
sharing the latter’s enthusiasm for a blockade of the Rhine. 

In 1912, with more encouragement from the new C.I.G.S., Sir John 
French, than from the previous one, the directorate of military operations 
was to produce additional material emphasizing the importance of Anglo- 
Belgian co-operation as a way to neutralize superior German numbers.? 
Although the Belgian government remained unresponsive to further over- 
tures from the Foreign Office this in no way affected the technical feasibility 
of the ‘Belgian’ scheme.3 

K. M. WiLsoN 


1Wilson Diary, 19 Apr. 1912. 

2Memorandum on ‘The Attitude of Great Britain towards Belgium in the event 
of the violation of the territory of the latter Power by Germany’, unsigned, but un- 
mistakably the work of Henry Wilson. This was probably prepared for the C.I.D. 
which considered this question at its 116th meeting on 25 Apr. 1912 (P.R.O., W.O. 
106/48 E2/27 and Cab. 2/2/3); see also Wilson note for Seely, 21 Oct. 1912 (ibid., 
W.O. 106/48 E2/30); K. M. Wilson, ‘To the Western Front: British war plans and 
the ‘military entente’ with France before the First World War’, British four. Inter- 
national Studies, iii (1977), 151-68. 

3J. E. Helmreich, ‘Belgian concern over neutrality and British intentions, 
1906-14’, Your. Modern Hist., xxxvi (1964), 416-27. 


Notes and Documents 
A Chancellor of the Lord Edward 


PROFESSOR T. F. TouT mentioned two chancellors of the Lord Edward, 
one ‘Raon de Vivonia’ ( ? Raoul de Vivonne) in 1262 and Robert Burnell in 
1270.1 There is at least one other, and he is earlier. The Gascon Rolls 
record: ‘Memorandum quod xxii die Augusti recepit dominus Michael de 
Fenes sigillum domini E[dwardi] apud Laureum montem’.2 The date is 22 
August 1255 and the place is Lormont.? The name is also spelled Fednes, 
Fedles, Feenes, Fendes, Fendles’, Fenl’, Fenles, Fienl’, Fienles, Fienlis, and 
even Froules, but the modern loconymic is Fiennes,4 then one of the twelve 
baronies belonging to the county of Guînes. 

Michael of Fiennes, or Michel de Fiennes, was the third son of Guillaume 
I and Agnès de Dammartin. His genealogy can be reconstructed thus: 


Eustache m. Adelle de Selveste, lady of Ardres 


Conon m. Alix de Bournonville 

(fl. 1099-1112) | 

Eustache II m. ? 

Eustache III m. Marguerite de Guînes Enguerrand m. Sibille de Tingry 
(0.8.p.) (fl. 1193-1207) 

Guillaume m. Agnés de Dammartin 

lord of Fiennes & 







baron of Tingry 
(f. 1201-33) 


Enguerrand II m. N. de Condé Baudoin MICHEL Mahaud m. Baudoin III 
i count of Guînes 
(2 generations) 


Robert 
constable of France 


The arms of the family were D'argent au lion de sable.5 


IT. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval England (6 vols., 
Manchester, 1920-33), i. 256 n. 1, ii. 2, vi. 119. Vivonne, dép. Vienne, arr. Poitiers. 

2 Rôles gascons: supplément au Tome Premier, 1254—5, ed. C. Bémont (Paris, 1896), 
no. 4535 (hereafter cited as R.G., i). 

3Lormont, dép. Gironde, arr. Bordeaux, c. Carbon-Blanc. 

^Fiennes, dép. Pas-de-Calais, arr. Calais, c. Guînes. 

5P. de Guibours (alias Père Anselme), Histoire généalogique et chronologique de la 
maison royale de France (9 vols., Paris, 1726—33), vi. 166—71. 
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Michael of Fiennes first appears in English records in letters dated 2 May 
1242 at Marwell empowering Walter de Gray, archbishop of York, to confer 
upon him some church in the king’s gift to the value of fifty to sixty marks 
annually while the king is beyond the seas. He is called here Michael son of 
William.! On 15 June 1243 from Bordeaux, Gray was told to proceed with 
the provision notwithstanding a royal order that clerks accompanying the 
king overseas should be given precedence in such matters.2 And on 4 
August, again from Bordeaux, Gray, Walter Mauclerc, bishop of Carlisle, 
and William of Cantilupe were commanded to give Michael precedence over 
all others to whom the king had granted provisions except Nicholas Longes- 
pée and Gui de Roussillon.3 All of this presumably led to his presen- 
tation on 21 January 1245 to the church of Paignton, Devon, which was in 
the king’s gift, Exeter sede vacante.4 In the previous month, Michael ' and 
his companion’ had been given Christmas robes—tunic, supertunic, and 
pallium.5 

The next two items suggest that he was a frequent commuter across the 
Channel. On 11 July 1249 the bailiffs of Dover were told that Michael and 
his household were to be quit of toll and custom in the port of Dover, ‘sicut 
quieti esse debent et hactenus quieti esse consueverint’ ; and on 11 October 
1252 this privilege was made a grant for life. Michael is described as a 
king's clerk.6 

In addition to his appointment as the Lord Edward's chancellor, cited 
above, the documents that concern him while he held this post may be 
summarized in tabular form: 


26 August 1255, Surety for a loan to the Lord Edward of 500 marks 


St.-Macaire. sterling and 240 livres bordelaises from citizens of Agen.” 

21 October 1255, Receipt of the Lord Edward for 2500 livres bordelaises to 

Bordeaux. citizens of Bordeaux. Datum per manum domini 
Michaelis de Fienlis.? 


22 October 1255, Letters patent of the Lord Edward ordering the con- 

Bordeaux. stable of Bordeaux to pay goo marks for the construction 
of chapels in La Réole. Datum per manum domint 
Michaelis de Fienles, cancellarii nostri. 


1Calendar of Patent Rolls 1232-47, p. 284. 

2Close Rolls 1242—7, p. 28; R.G., i, no. 1422. 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1232-47, p. 389. 

^ Ibid., p. 448. 

5CI. Rolls 1242—7, p. 280: a mandate to Peter Chacepore dated 21 Dec. 1244 at 
St. Albans. 

6Cl. Rolls 1247-51, p. 177; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1247-58, p. 152. 

7 R.G., i, no. 4538. St.-Macaire, dép. Gironde, arr. Langon. 

8 Ibid., no. 4623. 

9 Gascon Register A (Series of 1318-19), ed. G. P. Cuttino (3 vols., London and 
Oxford, 1975-6), no. 235. La Réole, dép. Gironde, arr. Langon. 
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25 October 1255, Mandate to the constable of Bordeaux to let pass 


St.-Emilion. without pedage or custom twenty-five tuns of wine for 
Michael of Fiennes.1 

26 October 1255, Letters of the Lord Edward transferring custody of the 

Guítres. seal of the court of Gascony to Bernard Ayzo, canon of 
Bazas. Datum per manum domini Michaelis de Fienlis, 
cancellarii nostri.2 


26 October 1255, Letters of the Lord Edward ordering an inquisition by 

Guítres. Stephen Longespée, seneschal of Gascony, concerning 
rights to the castle of Blanquefort. Datum per manum 
domini Michaelis de Froules, cancellarii nostri.3 


Michael was still in the Lord Edward's service abroad on 23 November 
1255, when letters of protection were issued to him, valid until his return to 
England.* He had returned by April 1257, when he witnessed a quitclaim 
in chancery.5 

For the next few years he seems to have been constantly on the move. 
Officials at Dover, it appears, had short memories about his life-exemption 
from customs, and the difficulties he ran into there led to a stiff letter of 
reprimand from the king at Westminster on 29 October 1258 to Richard 
Grey, the constable, ordering ‘quod ipsum Michaelem et propriam familiam 
suam libertate illa in portu predicto plene gaudere faciat secundum tenorem 
litterarum regis predictarum, et contra tenorem ipsarum litterarum ipsos 
vexari nullatenus permittat’.6 Between March and September 1260 he was 
sent on a mission to Richard of Cornwall, king of Germany.7 There is a 
summons, dated 18 October 1261 at the Tower, to him to be at Wissant on 
the Sunday following All Saints (6 November), together with five knights.8 
He was apparently abroad during the whole of 1264.9 

Meanwhile, in 1259, he had been promised another ecclesiastical benefice 
worth fifty to sixty marks, and on 2 November 1262 he was given the 
deanery of the free chapel of Bridgnorth, Salop.1° At this point things be- 
come a little complicated. On 18 February 1265 the king granted the same 
deanery to Stephen of London, chaplain, the reason being that Michael had 

1R.G., i, no. 4662. St.-Émilion, dép. Gironde, arr. Libourne. Bémont has 
garbled the transcription, for he has Michael as a citizen of Bordeaux. 

? [bid., no. 4670. Guitres, dép. Gironde, arr. Libourne. 

3 Gascon Register A, no. 158. Blanquefort, dép. Gironde, arr. Bordeaux. 

*Cal. Pat. Rolls 1247—58, p. 451. 

5 Ibid., p. 589. 

SCI, Rolls 1256—9, p. 334. 

7TLetters of protection until Michaelmas dated 15 March 1260 at St.-Omer 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls 1258—66, p. 118); letters of credence dated 10 Apr. 1260 at St.-Omer 
(Cl. Rolls 1259-61, p. 282). 

8C1. Rolls 1259-61, p. 496. Wissant, dép. Pas-de-Calais, arr. Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
c. Marquise. 

9 Letters of protection for one year dated 16 Jan. 1264 at Amiens (Cal. Pat. Rolls 
1258-66, p. 377). 

10 Ibid., p. 106; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1266-72, app., p. 739. 
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been promoted to be bishop of Thérouanne.! But on 2 March 1265, because 
the grant had been made without the consent of the council, Henry III was 
forced to name William de Montfort in Stephen's place.? On 21 February 
1267, after Simon de Montfort had been disposed of at the battle of Evesham, 
the deanery was regranted to Stephen of London.? In all three grants 
Michael is described as being electus of Thérouanne.4 Then on 27 Septem- 
ber 1268 the same deanery was granted to a Gascon clerk, Master Bonet de 
St.-Quentin, because it was void by the death of Michael.5 The final 
document is dated 10 October 1268 at Westminster: letters of protection, 
for one year, for Enguerrand de Fiennes, executor of the will of Michael de 
Fiennes.$ Enguerrand was Michael's eldest brother and was to be the 
great-grandfather of a well-known constable of France. 


G. P. CurTINO 


A Defence Brief for Bishop Adam de Orleton' 


THE FIRST HALF of the fourteenth century, Edward II's reign in particular, 
was not a happy time for bishops. The Hereford diocesan, Adam de 
Orleton, akas de Hereford,’ was one of several to acquire an unfortunate and 
to some extent undeserved reputation.’ In his case, this was largely due to 
the animus of Geoffrey le Baker, a clerk from Swinbrook in Oxfordshire,10 


1Cal. Pat. Rolls 1258-66, p. 407. 2Ibid., p. 410. 

3Cal. Pat. Rolls 1266—72, p. 40. 

*'There is no mention of him in Gallia Christiana, but the see was vacant at this 
time. 

5Cal. Pat. Rolls 1266—72, p. 261. 6 Ibid., p. 262. 

7My thanks are due to Miss Penelope E. Morgan, honorary librarian of Hereford 
Cathedral Library, for her courtesy in giving me access to the muniments in her 
charge and providing copies. This article formed the basis of a paper given to the 
Mediaeval Society at Dalhousie University, where my colleagues Professor George 
Nicholls and Dr. Hans Runte made a number of helpful suggestions. The latter 
kindly checked my transcripts in Old French. I am also grateful to the late Mr. 
C. A. F. Meekings for responding so readily to my numerous enquiries on points of 
interpretation. 

8 The Itinerary of John Leland, ed. L. T. Smith (5 vols., 1906—10), v. 161, 162, 184, 
seems to have been right in stating that Orleton came from Hereford. See, for 
instance, Public Record Office, Ancient Correspondence, S.C. 1/50/29; Calendar of 
Patent Rolls 1313—17, p. 200, and cf. p. 9o. 'The Adam de Hereford, D.Cn.L., listed 
in A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to A.D. 1500, comp. A. B. 
Emden (Oxford, 1957-9), iii, app. p. 2182, is really Orleton. 

? Ayrminne's integrity has been upheld by J. L. Grassi, ‘William Airmyn and the 
bishopric of Norwich’, Eng. Hist. Rev., lxx (1955), 550-61. G. A. Usher, ‘The 
career of a political bishop: Adam de Orleton (c. 1279—1345)', Trans. Royal Hist. 
Soc., 5th ser., xxii (1972), 33-47, goes some way towards putting Orleton's record 
straight. 

Y Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de Swynebroke, ed. E. M. Thompson (Rollagar., 
1889). 
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who admired John Stratford, one of Orleton’s rivals, and seems to have 
embroiled himself in the upheavals of the time.! Far less notice has been 
taken of ‘Blaneforde’, the continuator of the St. Albans chronicle,2 who 
not only speaks well of Orleton’s learning and courage, but also, and this is 
to the present purpose, purports to give the bishop’s ipsissima verba at the 
time of his indictment in 1324.3 

Three bishops, Orleton, John Droxford (Bath and Wells) and Henry 
Burghersh (Lincoln), were implicated in the uprisings of 1321-2.4 No 
formal charges were laid against Orleton at the time, although a reliable 
authority records that the king upbraided the bishop during a visit to 
Hereford early in 1322.5 Edward’s restitution of Bishop’s Castle in February 
of that year argues the rapid abatement of his displeasure.6 

The bishop’s opponents would not let the matter rest. Unnamed persons 
petitioned the king to authorize Robert de Aston, William de Irby—the 
prior of Hereford who was to give his diocesan so much trouble—and 
Richard de Scholle to enquire about the clergy who had acted against 
the king in the bishoprics of Hereford and Worcester. According to the 
petitioners, the bishop of Hereford had been the king’s self-declared enemy. 
The petition was drafted after Boroughbridge—mentioned in the text—and 
could well have prompted the royal summons, probably dated towards the 
end of June 1322, directing Orleton to answer the charge that he had 
excommunicated the king and his relatives for damage done in his parks, 
The case was to drag on for the rest of the reign.7 

Meanwhile, in the autumn of 1323, two months after the younger 
Mortimer’s sensational escape from the Tower,’ Edward determined to 


1 He was granted pardon 28 Sept. 1326 on condition that he resisted the invaders: 
Cal, Pat. Rolls 1324-7, p. 331. 

2Chronica Monasterii Sancti Albani, ed. H. T. Riley (7 vols. in 12, Rolls Ser., 
1863-76), iii: Johannis de Trokelowe et Henrici de Blaneforde . . . Chronica et Annales, 
Pp. 131-52. 

3Ibid., p. 141. These differ in detail but not in substance from his words as 
recorded in the legal records. 

4W. E. L. Smith, Episcopal Appointments and Patronage in the Reign of Edward II 
(Chicago, 1938), app. pp. 130-7. 

5Vita Edwardi Secundi, ed. N. Denholm-Young (1957), p. 119. Cf. the con- 
tinuator of Trivet: British Library, Cotton MS. Nero D. x fo. 111v. 

6Cal. Pat. Rolls 1321-4, pp. 51, 53. He was granted protection for a year 8 Feb. 
1322; tbid., p. 50. 

7P.R.O., S.C. 8/232/11584 (not indexed under ‘Orleton’ or *Hereford). An 
English translation is given by W. Rees, Calendar of Ancient Petitions relating to 
Wales (Cardiff, 1975), pp. 384-5. Edward’s summons (S.C. 1/32/117) is dated 
231d [ 7] day, but the month and regnal year are indecipherable. The case remained 
undecided because the sheriff could not empanel a 'satisfactory' jury. S.C. 
1/32/118; K.B. 27/250/Rex m. 16d etc. Elements of Orleton's response (S.C. 
1/34/151) are supported by other evidence. 

*'The idea that Orleton was directly involved came about mainly because of a 
confusion about the year, cleared up by E. L. G. Stones, Eng. Hist. Rev., lxvi (1951), 
97-8. Even Baker may not have implicated him. Admittedly the edition of his 
Chronicon (p. 16: from Bodleian Library, Oxford, MS. Bodley 761 fo. 103) reads: 
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mete out punishment to those of the Contrariants who were still at large, 
including the men who had marched to London and Kingston in the summer 
of 1321 and those who had subsequently aided the Mortimers with men 
or money. By a writ dated 1 October 1323 from Skipton, Yorkshire, royal 
justices were empowered to act in the counties of Lancaster, Derby, 
Stafford and elsewhere.! More detailed are the commissions issued from 
Kenilworth (28 December 1323) and Worcester (10 January 1324), which 
specify West Midland shires, including Herefordshire. These commissions, 
together with a writ of privy seal for the making of fines (Kenilworth, 1 
January), preface the assize roll which records inquisitions before Hervy de 
Staunton and his associates.2 

The assize court opened at Hereford on 23 January 1324. The local jury 
made a presentment that Orleton, while at his manor of Bosbury, held secret 
parley with Mortimer and afterwards sent certain named men as reinforce- 
ment to the rebel gathering at Ledbury. Orleton did not attempt a rebuttal. 
To have done so would have been to recognize the court's authority. In- 
stead, he made a formal declaration. He was bishop of Hereford by God's 
will and that of the pope. As such, he ought not to reply to matters of that 
kind, nor could he do so without offence to God and Holy Church. To this 
the justices responded that he had been brought into court by attachment 
and distraint, not by corporal arrest. As a bishop he was one of the king's 
barons, holding the lands of his bishopric by barony. Were he to be im- 
pleaded for trespass by someone other than the king he would have to reply 
in the king's court and therefore could not be of superior status, especially 
vis d vis the king. Thereupon the bishop reiterated his statement.? 

Orleton next appeared before the king at Westminster, 24 February 1324, 
in the Lenten parliament. The same accusation was put, but this time 


*juvansque ad dicti R[ogeri] evasionem’ (though in fact the MS. has ‘dicti rẹ °’), but 
‘eversionem’ (hence an editorial ‘r[egis]’) appears in the 3 Elizabethan transcripts 
of the Vita et Mors Edwardi Secundi, formerly attributed (in a French version) to 
'Thomas de la More, but really Baker's work. See Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward 
I and II, ed. W. Stubbs (2 vols., Rolls Ser., 1882-3), ii. 305; Brit. Libr., Cotton 
MS. Vitellius E. v fo. 264, Harley MS. 310 fo. 95v; Inner Temple, Petyt MS. 
47 fo. 307. In the Petyt transcript though, ‘evasionem’ is crossed out and ‘ever- 
sionem’ entered above. Since mention of Mortimer's evasio comes only a few lines 
before this statement, it is easy to see how confusion arose between eversto and 
evasio, If the version in the Chronicon is what Baker intended, then it must be 
placed in the same category as his other statements with respect to Orleton: it 
would constitute a blatant addition to the actual indictment as paraphrased by 
Murimuth. See Adae Murimuth Continuatio Chronicarum, ed. E. M. Thompson 
(Rolls Ser., 1889), pp. 42-3. Official accounts make no mention of Orleton: e.g. 
P.R.O., K.B. 27/254/Rex m. 37. He was in his diocese about the time of the escape: 
Diocesan Registry, Hereford, Register Orleton fo. 7or-v. 

1 Rotuli Parliamentorum, ii. 427; P.R.O., K.B. 27/255 m. 87d. 

?P.R.O., Just. Itin. 1/1388 mm. ra, 1b, 2. 

3 Ibid., mm. 2d (‘vacat hic quia alibi’), 5; P.R.O., K.B. 27/255 m. 87d. 

4P.R.O., K.B. 27/255 m. 87d. The record of the process delivered to Chancery is 
C 49/6/5; an inspeximus (1329) is printed from the patent rolls in Rot. Parl., ii. 
427-9 (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1327—30, p. 365). 
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Roger Mortimer is termed traitor (proditor) and Gilbert atte Nasshe, a 
member of Orleton’s familia named in the indictment, is declared to have 
been convicted by a local jury.! Once again Orleton repeated his original 
declaration, whereupon he was claimed for the Church by Archbishop 
Reynolds, who was ordered to produce him before the king on 19 March. 
For the occasion another jury was empanelled and sent up from Hereford. 
Only three of the twelve had been members of the previous one,2 and it was 
stiffened by a group of knights. The jurors found the bishop guilty on the 
same indictment, the sheriff being ordered to seize his goods, chattels and 
lands. 

Writing to Pope John XXII, Orleton complained of this unjust judgment 
(iniquum iudicium),* which had reduced him to penury. He did not give up 
without a struggle. It seems to have been in 1324 that he petitioned against 
the decision on the ground of errors in the process,5 but it was not until the 
following reign that he succeeded in getting parliament to annul it. The 
record of the process at that time, 1327, details the technical objections 
raised, the principal one being that in the indictment the justices admitted 
a statement that the bishop adhered to Roger Mortimer ‘qui levavit de 
guerra'. It was not a time of war and, in any case, Hervy de Staunton's 
authority did not extend to those who made war, or their adherents.6 The 
adoption of this mode of defence by an astute lawyer is not by itself an 
indication of guilt or of an inability to refute the charge. 

Other elements of the process are suspect. The Hereford jurors swore to 
the truth of an indictment, packed with circumstantial detail, two years 
after the event. As has been shown recently, some jurors were acknowl- 

1 Nasshe was indicted as an adherent of Mortimer: ‘et missus eidem Rogero per 
Adam episcopum Hereford’ ad equitaturam et sumptus ipsius episcopi in auxilium 
ipsius Rogeri’. He claimed that he had acted so only because of threats on his life. 
The jurors rejected the plea and he made a fine of 100s. See P.R.O., Just. Itin. 
1/1388 m. 3. His lands were soon restored and he was granted custody of those of 
Gilbert Talbot: Cal. Pat. Rolls 1321—4, pp. 17, 191; Calendar of Close Rolls 1318—23, 
P. 433. According to the hostile petition mentioned above (P.R.O., S.C. 8/232/11584), 
two others allegedly ‘sent’ to Mortimer by Orleton— Waleys and Tristram— 
escaped from Boroughbridge and continued to harass the king and his men. 

? Adam de Halfnaked, Richard de la Lynde and Roger de Poston. 

3 Cf. Usher, pp. 38-41. Some elements of his account require clarification. The 
second jury did not appear until the final hearing of 19 March. No ‘further details’ 
of Orleton's alleged activities were added when he came before parliament. Itshould 
be emphasized that treason was not specifically mentioned in the indictment. This 
offence had still to be properly defined by 25 Edw. III, Stat. V, c. 2, summarized in 
F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland, The History of English Law (2 vols., and edn., 
Cambridge, 1898), ii. 502 n. 6. See ibid., ch. viii, para 2, for discussion of the topic, 
and also J. G. Bellamy, The Law of Treason in the Later Middle Ages (Cambridge, 
1970). 

s Libr., Cotton MS. Vitellius E. iv 9. 

3P.R.O., S.C. 8/161/8043. The petition is mutatis mutandis the same as that 
which prefaces the 1327 annulment process. The latter has ' vestre piere’ inserted at 
the appropriate places. See also C 49/6/s. 

6 Rot. Parl., ii. 428. 

7 Usher, p. 40. 
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edged enemies of Orleton. At least one of them, Adam de Halfnaked, 
benefited from the confiscation of his temporalities.! The chronicler's quip 
that they feared the earthly more than the heavenly king is not without 
substance.2 Moreover, Vernon Harcourt long ago contended that the order 
for Orleton’s attachment was irregular in that no day was given him to 
appear. He also argued that the official record of the process may be 
misleading, since both the patent rolls and Blaneforde’s account indicate 
that the final inquest by the Hereford jury was held in the bishop’s absence, 
hence improperly. He concluded that the king himself virtually conducted 
the prosecution and that Orleton was apparently demanding ‘trial by his 
peers according to Magna Carta’—what the constitutional lawyers would 
come to describe as claiming benefit of clergy.3 

But there is more to be said. Among the Hereford Cathedral muniments 
is a gathering of eight paper and parchment documents relating to the 
bishop’s defence. They are calendared 1373 A-H. E and F are virtual 
duplicates, G and H copies of the same letter.4 Items 1373 A-C are con- 
cerned with Orleton's basic contention that a bishop could not be tried in a 
secular court on a criminal charge. The arguments, as one would expect, are 
derived from canon law. Gregory I's letter to the Emperor Maurice, 
incorporated in the Decretum, provides an obvious starting-point. From 
there a quotation is traced to the Ecclesiastical History. The cathedral 
library at Worcester—which see Orleton was shortly to occupy— possesses 
a tenth-century copy of Rufinus's translation (with additions) of Eusebius, 
which has a pertinent comment beside this very passage: ‘Nota quante 
reverencie fuit Constantinus magnus erga sacerdotes'.5 

No. 1373 B is a rough draft on paper: an assemblage of citations from the 
decretals of Gregory IX (Extra) and Boniface VIII (Sext) denouncing lay 
encroachment on episcopal rights and property. The conclusion is that 
were Orleton to reach a temporary accommodation with secular authority— 
for example by making a fine—this would constitute an offence against God 
and an infringement of the Church’s liberty. 

The next document is also a rough draft on paper. This time the object 
is to demonstrate from the Decretum and Decretals, fortified by the opinions 
of Hostiensis and Innocent IV, that criminal cases involving a bishop can be 


1 For his account as custodian see P.R.O., E 372/170/48; E 352/126/38. He seems 
to have been the man accused of aiding and abetting the slayer of John de North- 
grave. Henry de Vorteye, his principal in the matter, was outlawed for failing to 
respond to the charge. Ibid., K.B. 27/250/Rex m. 12d; 27/252/Rex m. 11, etc. 
Another juror, Richard de Scholle, was clearly of the faction opposed to the bishop. 
See above and S.C. 8/232/11584. 

2Chronica Monasterii Sancti Albani, iii. 142. 

5L. W. Vernon Harcourt, Hts Grace the Steward and Trial of Peers (1907), pp. 
304—7. 

4National Register of Archives, ‘A Calendar of the earlier Hereford Cathedral 
Muniments’, ed. B. G. Charles and H. D. Emanuel (3 vols. and indices, typescript, 
1955). 

5Worcester Cathedral Library, MS. Q 28 fo. gov. 


a 
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decided solely by the apostolic see. We happen to know that Orleton, while 
at the Council of Vienne (1311), had a copy made of the Decretals with 
Innocent's apparatus.1 

No. 1373 D is either a copy or a final draft of a letter from Orleton to 
someone close to the king. The first part—an assertion of the inviolability 
of the confessional—may refer to a refusal by the bishop to reveal what had 
passed between himself and Mortimer, one of his spiritual subjects. The 
latter part constitutes a legal argument stemming from that advanced by the 
justices. Not being subject to corporal arrest, Orleton argues, there was no 
law by which he could be held to respond ‘del envoy en cas de trespas’; 
that is, a case in which an accessory is dependent upon a principal. The king 
would not wish him to be pressed to do so, for that would be in derogation of 
the law of the land and of Holy Church.? 

The two documents which follow, one on paper the other on parchment, 
are either defective or deliberately selective copies of the indictment on the 
assize roll. Both were written by one of the clerks in Orleton’s registry.3 

The last two documents, on parchment, purport to be copies of the body 
of a certificate sent in response to some commission for enquiry into 
Orleton’s complicity in the disturbances of 1321-2. The letter is revealing, 
for while the authors acknowledge the bishop’s well-known sympathy for 
Mortimer, they except his complicity in the robberies and other misdeeds 
imputed to the rebel forces—a distinction ignored in the indictment and 
destructive of its intention. The respondents advance evidence which 
amounts to a total rejection of the allegation that Orleton sent men-at-arms 
to Mortimer's aid. Taken at face value the assessment of the situation is 
impartial; one, moreover, which leaves nothing of the bishop's alleged 
offence save an intimacy with a prominent lay member of his flock, albeit a 
man who was to be declared a traitor.4 

Some confusion about the charges against Orleton is evident among both 
contemporary and modern commentators. At no point does he appear to 
have been formally accused of treason eo nomine. The commission to the 
justices, as Orleton was to make clear, empowered them to deal only with 
“felonies, robberies, other misdeeds and trespasses’. It was to this point 
that the anonymous commissioners addressed themselves, as also did 
Orleton, though not in court. The bishop, like numerous others,5 could 
have settled the matter by making a fine. He chose to stand on the principle 


1 Biographical Register Oxford, ii, s.v. Orleton. This is New College MS. 187, 
now deposited in the Bodleian Library. 

? For trespass see Pollock and Maitland, ii, ch. viii, para 3, esp. p. 509 (accessories 
before the fact). 

Y'The hand occurs in both his Hereford and Worcester registers. 

*Unfortunately this document is undated and we are not told who was responsible 
for issuing the commission—which apparently comprised at least 2 articles of 
enquiry—or the identity of the commissioners. The powerful influence exercised 
by those hostile to Orleton makes this favourable report the more remarkable. 

5 Compare the outcome of a similar indictment involving a less exalted cleric, 
details of which are given in Smith, app. pp. 134—5. 
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of clerical immunity and on that account earned the respect and admiration 
of Blaneforde and of a modern historian, clearly influenced by him, Dr. 
Pauli.1 

Roy M. Hames 


APPENDIX 


Hereford Cathedral muniment no. 1373 A (parchment) 
Gregorius Mauricio Imperatori? 


Sacerdotibus autem non ex terrena potestate ... Quid igitur mirum, si Christi- 
anus imperator veri Dei sacerdotes honoret dum pagani, ut prediximus, principes 
honorem impendere suis? sacerdotibus noverunt qui diis ligneis et lapideis 
serviebant? Hec5 ergo non tantum specialiter 6 quantum generaliter pro omnibus 
asserimus sacerdotibus, quoniam adhuc nescimus quis in terribili iudicio Dei? 
qualis futurus sit. . . . et que vos reprehenditis, ille laudabit. 


Hec sunt verba Constantini X 0 libro Ecclesiastice Historie.8 


Deus? vos constituit sacerdotes et potestatem vobis dedit de nobis, et ideo nos a 
vobis recte iudicamur. Vos autem non potestas ab hominibus iudicari propter 
quod Dei solius inter vos expectate iudicium, et vestra iurgia quecumque sint ad 
illud divinum reserventur examen. Vos etenim nobis a Deo dati estis dii, et 
conveniens non est ut homo iudicet deos sed ille solus de quo scriptum est. Omnis 
stetit in syniggoga deorum, in medio autem deos discernit. 

Hereford Cathedral muniment no. 1373 B (paper) 

Suppositis iniuriis factis per processum secularis potestatis habitum contra 
episcopum Hereford’ per quem ecclesiastica libertas multipliciter leditur, Deus 
offenditur et lex regni laceratur, non videtur quod dictus episcopus licite possit 
per finem exactum pacem transitoriam querere et aliquibus exaccionibus acquies- 
cere absque divine maiestatis offensa et libertatis ecclesiastice lesione, si bene 
inspiciatur mens canonum Extra, de immunitate ecclesiarum, c.10 non minusll et c. 
adversus,1? et eodem titulo libro vi, c. i13 et14 c. clericis laicos.15 Presertim cum in 
hoc casu nedum prelatus sed!6 eciam inferiores clerici se opponere debeant laicis 


IR. Pauli, Geschichte von England, iv (Gotha, 1855), p. 281. 

2 Decretum C. 11, q.1, c. 41. Apart from slight verbal differences the text is as 
printed in Corpus Iuris Canonici, ed. A. Friedberg (2 vols., Leipzig, 1879-81, repr. 
Graz, 1959), hereafter cited as F. Itis on that account much abbreviated here. 

3F: ‘eorum’. 

4F: ‘ligneis diis’. 

SF: ‘Hoc’. 

6In margin: ‘Glosa: pro bonis, sed eciam generaliter pro bonis et malis vel non 
tantum pro presentibus qui accusantur, sed eciam pro omnibus aliis’, 

TF: ‘Dei iudicio’. 

8 Rufinus’s translation of Eusebius (with additions). Cf. Worcester Cath. Libr., 
MS. Q 28 fo. gov. 

9A sign to the left of ‘Deus’ refers back to one in Gregory’s letter at the point 
where Constantine is quoted. 

10 Interlined. 11 Extra 3, 49, C. 4. 12 Extra 3, 49, C. 7. 

13 Sext 3, 23, C. 1. 14*c. i et’ interlined. 15 Sext 3, 23, C. 3. 

16 Followed by an erasure of several words. 
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bona ecclesiarum occupantibus de quibus nullam habent disponendi facultatem: 
Ixxxxvi di., c.! bene quidem;? Extra, de constitucionibus, c.3 ecclesia; ^ de rebus 
ecclesie non alienandis, c. cum laicis, Extra;5 de eleccione, c.6 generali, libro vis? et 
eodem libro, de rebus ecclesie non alienandis, c. hoc consultissimo.8 Non ergo finem 
faciat, sed exemplo Beati Ambrosii viriliter resistat: xxiii q. vili, c. conventor.? Et 
sicut non debet res ecclesie subicere, submittere vel supponere potestati seculari 
multo minus debet personam submittere gracie opprimentis! in hoc casu arguitur 
Extra, de sentencia excommunicacionis, c. contingit, |! et eodem titulo, libro vi, c. 
dilecto.12 


Hereford Cathedral muniment no. 1373 C (paper)! 


Sacri testantur canones, quod a sanctis apostolis eorumque successoribus in 
antiquis decretum est stat[utis], sancta et universalis apostolica tenet ecclesia,!4 
quod causa criminalis episcopi que causis anumeratur n[on?]!? decidi ... vel 
absolucionem [dari?] nisi dumtaxat per sedem apostolicam ad quam omnes 
cause!ó maiores ecclesiastice referuntur, ut legitur [iii, q. vi, c.] accusatus, c. 
quamvis, c. dudum, et v, q. iii, c. i et ii.18 Propter[?] quod Beatus Gregorius 
scribens Mauricio regi evide . . . a regibus honorandi sunt et nullatenus iudicandi: 
xi, q. i, [c.] sacerdotibus.19 Idem fac’ honor’ pap ... solite.20 Unde secundum 
Ysidorum?! ideo principes seculi potestatis adepte culmina tenent ut disciplinam 
' ecclesia[sticam] usurpent: xxiii, q. v, [c.] principes. 22 Ipsi enim ad ecclesiarum 
tuicionem sunt precipue constituti et omnis communionis privacione?3 puni[un]- 
tur: eadem causa et q., c. administratores,24 et excommunicantur a canone qui 
servari faciunt statuta edita et consuetudines introductas contra ecclesiasticam 
libertatem et [qui] secundum ea presumpserint iudicare: Extra, de sentencia 
excommunicacionis, c. nov[er]it.25 Ex quo pa[tet] potestas secularis que in pre- 
iudicium libertatis ecclesiastice procedit26 criminaliter vel civilit[er] ad ablacionem 


lInterlined. 2 Decretum D. 96, c. 1. 
3Interlined. 4 Extra 1, 2, c. 10. 

5 Extra 3, 13, C. 12. 6 Interlined. 

7 Sext 1, 6, c. 13. 8 Sext 3, 9, C. 2. 

9 Decretum C. 23, q. 8, c. 21. I0*gracie opprimentis’ interlined. 
11 Extra 5, 30, c. 36. 12 Sext 5, 11, c. 6. 


13 The right-hand edge has been torn off. 

14‘ quod' is followed by ‘dudum’ crossed out. ‘Dudum ... ecclesia’ is a quo- 
tation from Decretum C. 3, q. 6, c. 9. ‘Dudum a s' and ‘dei’ are written in the 
margin (faint). 

15*que...anumeratur n[ ?]’ interlined. 

16* cause’ interlined. 

17 Decretum C. 3, q. 6, cc. 5, 7, 9. 

18 Decretum C. 4 [not 5], q. 3, cc. 1, 2. 

19 Decretum C. 11, q. 1, c. 41. See no. 1373 À above. 

20Tt is difficult to extend the words in this sentence satisfactorily. 

21 Isidore 3, sent. de summo bono c. 53. 

22 Decretum C. 23, q. 5, C. 20. 

23*tuicionem' is followed by ‘positi sunt’ crossed out. ‘omnis... privacione’ 
interlined above ‘excommunicantur’ crossed out. 

24 Decretum C. 23, q. 5, c. 26. 

25'excommunicantur ... not[er]it? is added in the margin to replace some half 
dozen words which have been erased. It is a quotation from Extra 5, 39, c. 49. 

26Preceded by ‘no’ (? ‘notatur’) crossed out. 
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temporalium, cum secundum! sancciones canonicas nec directe nec indirecte de 
crimine clericorum, quia ad prelatum ecclesiasticum remittenda est in hoc casu 
cognicio dato quod a[rguitur] agatur eciam si feudum sit paternum, ut notatur 
per Innocentium? et Hostiensem? Extra, de foro competenti c. ii, Extra;* de 
clericis coniugatis, c. uno, libro vi.5 Caveant autem sibi qui pertina . . . [ ?] ecclesie 
sancte quod tantus e ... sus[?].9 [verso] Hii enim doctrinam sancte romane et 
universalis ecclesie in hac parte contempnunt, asserendo? statuta et privil[egia] . . . 
et tales scisma et heresim sapiunt, dum id quod sancta ecclesia tanquam peccatum 
dampnat reputant esse licitum . . . pertinaciter defendunt: xxii di., c. 1;9 xxv, q. 
i, [c.] violatores,’ et q. ii, c. si quis dogmata,1? xix di., c. .... H 


Hereford Cathedral muniment no. 1373 D (paper) 


Sire. Merveillouse chose et estraunge est qe vous me aresonez de ceo qe iay este 
en privyte ou en counseil de graunt ou de petit ou de nully de sicomme qe ieo suy 
tant comme il plest a dieu evesqe et prestre et dey oyer confessiones et conseils 
de salutz des almes, dont nul seculer justice ne nulle homme terrien ne deit ne ne 
poet avoir conissance, par quoi sauns offense de la ley dieu et de Seinte Eglise ne 
porey tiele chose mettre en pelote par voie de response si come avant est dit. 

Et sire, ceo qe vous me avez dit qe ieo suy mene aresponse par attachement et par 
destresce arespondre de trespas et de ceo qe ieo duysse avoir envoie gentz en eyde 
de trespassours, ieo croi qe nulle manere de ley ne chacera arespondre del envoy 
en cas de trespas qest un accessorye qi depent dun principal qi nest mye attache 
en ma persone, par quoy ieo ny enteng’ mye qe nostre seign[eur] le roi!? voille qe 
vous me chacez a respondre de chose qe cherreie en blemissement de la ley de 
terre ou de Seinte Eglise. 


Hereford Cathedral muniment no. 1373 E (paper) 


Iurati presentant quod Rogerus de Mortuomari nepos simul cum excercitu suo 
ad magnum numerum hominum equitum et peditum armatorum levavit de 
guerra contra dominum regem mensibus Novembris, Decembris et Januarii anno 
xv? equitando vi armata per patriam in comitatu isto. Et cum pernoctaverant 
apud Bromyard et alibi iuxta villam de Bromyard!? ceperunt, videlicet! de 


1 Followed by an erasure, ‘canonicas’. 

? Innocentii IV ... In Quinque Libros Decretalium ... Commentaria (Venice, 
1578), cap. vii, fo. 82v. 

3 Henrici de Segusio Cardinalis Hostiensis ... in Secundum Decretalium Librum 
Commentaria (Venice, 1581), cap. vii, 2-3, fo. 11v. 

* Extra 2, 2, c. 2. ‘Extra’ is repeated sic. 

5 Sext 3, 2, C. I. 

6 The last few words (from ‘ecclesie’) are faint and squeezed in at the foot. 
"Though the sense is clear from what follows, it is hard to reconstruct this sentence. 

7 Followed by ‘ipsam non esse’ crossed out. Something needs to be supplied here. 

8 Decretum D. 22, c. 1. 

9 Decretum C. 25, q. 1, c. 5. 

10 Decretum C. 25, q. 2, c. 18. 

11 Probably Decretum D. 19, c. 1, was intended. 

12* oj? interlined. 

13Tear in MS. The phrase ‘et alibi . . . Bromyard’ is repeated but crossed out. 

14P.R.O., Assize Roll, Just. Itin. 1/1388 m. 5 (hereafter cited as A.R.) adds fuller 
details: ‘Et cum predictus Rogerus et alii pernoctaverant apud Bromyerd in 
comitatu Heref’ cum exercitu suo ceperunt bona et catalla diversorum hominum in 
villa de Bromyerd et alibi iuxta Bromyerd, scilicet . . .". 
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Johanne le Mazun de Stanford ollas eneas et patellas pannos lineos et laneos ad 
valenciam xx s. Et de Johanne le Schepherd de Broncetre ceperunt unam vaccam 
precii viii s., et sic de pluribus hominibus de visneto illo ad valenciam xl li.? 
Et similiter ceperunt apud Ledebur' de Rogero Forcrith carnes bovinas et 
porcinas, panem et cervisiam, ollas eneas ad valenciam xx s., et sic de pluribus 
aliis in comitatu Hereford' ad valenciam c li. et amplius. Et dicunt quod Adam 
episcopus Her' fuit de concordia et adherencia ipsius? Rogeri, et quod idem 
episcopus existens ad manerium suum de Bosebur' misit ab inde prefato Rogero 
in afforciamentum excercitus sui quosdam homines ad arma, videlicet Howelum 
le Waleys de Went, Willielmum de Schobbedon, Ricardum de Chabbenor’, 
Johannes Hathewy, Tristramum marescallum predicti episcopi, Ricardum filium 
Gilberti Talboth et Gilbertum fratrem eius, Gilbertum Athenash et Thomam 
filium ''home de Holford ad equitaturam ipsius episcopi. 


Hereford Cathedral muniment no. 1373 F (parchment)5 


Presentant eciam quod Jacobus de Hen!’ canonicus ecclesie de Hereford’ misit 
quendam Thomam de la Wall’ valettum suum cum predictis contrariantibus in 
suis excercitibus ad custagia ipsius Jacobi in auxilium ipsorum contrariantium. 


Hereford Cathedral muniment no. 1373 G (parchment)6 


Sire. Nous vous dioms qe Rogier de Mortimer ove son host a graunt nombre de 
gentz darmes et gentz de pie se leva contre nostre seigneur le Roi de guerre et 
chevaucha a force et armes par nostre pais et robbeit les gentz de Bromserd 


1 A.R. adds: *et ea asportaverunt et abduxerunt contra pacem regis'. 

2A.R.: ‘Et deinde cum predictus Rogerus cum exercitu suo predicto venisset 
versus Ledbury in comitatu predicto apud Bosebury ubi Adam episcopus Heref' 
fuit, qui extunc exstitit de concordia et adherencia predicti Rogeri et ibidem 
habuerunt colloquium secretum adinvicem, et habito consilio inter eos idem 
Rogerus cum toto exercitu suo predicto abinde recessit usque Ledburi et ibidem 
ceperunt de Rogero Fortrich’ . . .". 

3'ipsius' interlined. After ‘et amplius’ A.R. has: ‘Et in crastina die sequente 
idem episcopus existens apud Boseburi misit prefato Rogero in afforciamentum 
excercitus sui predicti apud Ledburi quosdam homines ad arma cum equitaturis 
ipsius episcopi, scilicet Howelum le Walsshe . . .". 

*1373 F has 'Folford', A.R., *Fulford'. A.R. continues: *quorum adventum 
predictus Rogerus cum toto exercitu suo predicto exspectavit ibidem. Et cum 
homines ipsius episcopi venissent ibidem ad prefatum Rogerum omnes unanimi 
assensu exinde transierunt ulterius in comitatu predicto in una comitiva versus 
Gloucestr’ et alibi adinvicem in itineribus suis transgressiones diversas ipsi domino 
regi et populo suo contra pacem regis perpetrando. Ideo preceptum est vice- 
comiti quod attachiet predictum episcopum etc. Postea venit predictus episcopus 
et allocutus per iustic[iarios] super premissis qualiter se velit acquietare. Dicit 
quod ipse est episcopus Hereford' ad voluntatem Dei et summi pontificis et quod 
materia articulorum predictorum sibi impositorum adeo ardua est quod ipse non 
debet in curia hic super predictis sibi impositis respondere nec inde respondere 
potest absque offensa divina et sancte ecclesie. Ideo dictum est eidem episcopo quod 
* ipse personaliter de die in diem intersit coram iusticiariis hic etc. auditurus 
iudicium suum in hac parte etc. 

5Content as 1373 E, but with differences of orthography and spelling. An 
additional paragraph is given. This also comes from the jurors’ presentments. 
Cf. P.R.O., Assize Roll, Just. Itin. 1/1388 m. 2. 

61373 H is another copy. 
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et de Ledebury de molt! diverses choses et entendoms qe levesque de Hereford 
fuist de lacord et de la bone voillaunce le dit sire Rogier, mes nounpas de tiue 
manire qe il vousist qe il eust derobbe ses villes demeygne[s] ne fait autres 
robberies. Et quaunt a ceo, sire, qe vous nous demaundez si levesqe envoia de 
son manoir de Bos’ ascuns homes a force et armes, cest assavoir, Howel le Waleys 
de Went, William de Schobbedon, Richard de Chabbenore, Johan Hathewy, 
Tristram Marischal le dit evesqe, Richard filz Gilbert Taleboth et Gilbert son 
frere, Gilbert ate Nassch, et Thomas filz Thomas Holford. Sire, endroit de Hoel 
le Waleys, vous dioms qe il fuist home nee de la tenaunce sire Rogier Dammory de 
Went, et par manasces qe sire Rogier fist a ses parentz et a lui, il vynt a lui par son 
commandement et nounpas par son envoi. Quaunt a Richard filz sire Gilbert 
Taleboth, assez est conue chose qe il ne fuist unques ove levesqe demorraunt, et 
si est il ove sire Hugh [Despenser], et de lui poet home savoir la verite. Gilbert 
son frere qi fuist ovesqe levesqe et les uns qi furount compaignouns meisme celui 
Gilbert, alerent a sire Gilbert Taleboth son piere par lour volente demeigne et 
noun pas de son envoi, et les autres susditz les sywirent. 


Public Record Office, Assize Roll, Justices Itinerant 1/1388 m. 2d? 

Postea venit predictus episcopus et allocutus per iustic[iarios] super premissis 
qualiter se velit acquietare, dicit quod ipse est episcopus Hereford' ad voluntatem 
Dei et summi pontificis et quod ipse non debet in curia hic de predictis sibi 
impositis respondere, nec inde respondere potest absque offensa divina et sancte 
ecclesie. Et super hoc dictum est eidem episcopo per iustic[iarios] quod ipse 
vocatus est ad curiam hic per attachiamentum etc. et per districcionem etc. et non 
per arestacionem corporis sui, et exquo idem episcopus est baro domini regis et 
tenet ten[ementa] episcopatus sui de domino rege per baroniam, et si idem 
episcopus ad sectam alterius quam domini regis esset implacitatus de trans- 
gressione necessario responderet querenti in curia regis, unde idem episcopus 
melioris condicionis esse non debet precipue penes dominum regem, quam alium 
etc. Unde dictum est ei per curiam quod respondeat si sibi viderit expedire. Et 
episcopus dicit idem quod prius, et dicit quod in materia articulorum predictorum 
sibi impositorum adeo ardua est quod ipse ad articulos illos non potest nec debet 
respondere, et se tenet prescise ad huiusmodi racionem suam absque alia respon- 
sione in hac partefacienda. Ideo dictum est eidem episcopo quod ipse personaliter 
de die in diem intersit coram iustic[iariis] etc. ad audiendum iudicium suum in 
hac parte etc. 


A Fourteenth- Century Injunction Book 
from Winchester 


FROM WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM’S register it appears that during his 
thirty-seven years in the see of Winchester there were four occasions on 


11373 H has ‘et’ after ‘molt’. 

2Unpublished Crown copyright material reproduced by permission of the 
Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. This entry is crossed through because it 
occurs elsewhere (‘vacat hic quia alibi’). The jurors’ presentment is entered on 
m. 5 (see 1373 E above and notes), but on m. 2d the dialogue with the bishop is 
given at much greater length (see p. 241 n. 4). 
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which he announced his intention to carry out a visitation of the cathedral 
priory. His nineteenth-century biographer, George Moberly, suggests that: 


No part of his episcopal duties gave Wykeham greater concern than the proper 
regulation of this monastery. It would seem to have been in a bad condition at 
the beginning of his episcopate; and in spite of his strenuous efforts, it was not 
wholly amended at the time of his death.! 


These conclusions must have been based on the injunction book to which 
Moberly makes reference in several places as the ‘New College Manu- 
script? and the general truth of his assertion would seem to be unques- 
tionable when its contents are examined in detail. However, the New 
College MS. does not provide as clear or as full a picture of the troubled 
internal state of St. Swithun’s as does another manuscript in the Harleian 
collection in the British Library.3 

Both manuscripts contain the same set of injunctions, dated 8 February 
1387; but the Harley MS. also contains a second and later series of injunc- 
tions together with a composition between the bishop and the monks^ 
which are of unusual interest and which have so far failed to attract the 
attention of historians. The fact that twice within the short space of six and 
a half years Wykeham felt obliged to impose reform measures on the priory 
and in the second instance to replace the usual penalties for disobedience by 
a formal deed of submission is a clear indication of the lengths to which this 
bishop was willing to go to root out the dread accidie. However, it also seems 
clear that he was equally concerned to ensure the successful completion of 
his building programme for the cathedral. 

Although we are at present concerned with Wykeham’s visitatorial 
activities in 1392-3, it is worth noting that an examination of the 1387 
injunctions in both manuscripts suggests that not only were they issued 
three days before a visitation scheduled for 11 February, as Moberly noted,* 
but that they were themselves the outcome of a previous and otherwise - 
unrecorded visitation. According to the entries in the register this visitation 
of 11 February would have been the third; but if the New College MS. is 
correct the third visitation had already taken place, and had given rise to 
this set of injunctions which for some unaccountable reason had been 
delayed or withheld until the eve of the fourth episcopal visit. T'he issuance 
of a code of regulations at this time may have been intended not only to 
revive the conscience of the monastic community, but also to provide a 
check-list for the use of the official visitor. 


1G. H. Moberly, Life of William Wykeham (and edn., 1893), p. 236. 

2E.g., ibid., p. xv. In The Archives of New College, Oxford: a Catalogue, comp. 
F. W. Steer (1974), p. 8o, this is numbered 3691. 

3 British Library, Harley MS. 328, listed in Medieval Libraries of Great Britain, 
ed, N. R. Ker (2nd edn., 1964), p. 200. 

4These are dated 21 Aug. 1393, and are on fo. 23v. 

5Moberly, p. 253. 

6New College MS. 3691 fo. 70. 
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While Moberly also referred to the 1392-3 visitation! he did not appreciate 
the import, since he does not seem to have known the sequence, of the 
events to which reference is made in the Harley MS. The reconstruction of 
these events is furthered by the addition of evidence in the form of two 
letters to be found in the contemporary register of St. Swithun’s. Although 
the episcopal register records that Wykeham proposed to visit the priory on 
2 September 1392,2 we learn from a notarial document in the Harley MS. 
that he was actually present in the chapter house in visitatione on 26 
November.> This document also states that Wykeham returned to the 
chapter house on 1 December; and, in response to a petition from the sub- 
prior and convent, he at this time removed the ' penas et censuras’ attached 
to the injunctions which he had previously sent to them and granted them 
*secundum consuetudinem antiquam in dicta ecclesia usitatam pecunias pro 
ipsorum vestibus, pitanciis, vinoque et speciebus’.4 

The petition in question is, it would appear, contained in one of the 
letters which, though undated, must have been written during the last week 
of November. It is addressed to Wykeham from the subprior and convent5 
and after referring to the grave injustices which the bishop had inflicted 
upon his church, in phrases of ornate verbosity it begs him to relieve those 
whom he has oppressed. Four circumstances, when taken together, strongly 
suggest that the injunctions and attendant penalties which had aroused this 
opposition were almost certainly the ones promulgated in February 1387: 
the injunctions were preserved with the notarial deed described above; the 
custom of money-payments to the monks which was restored by Wykeham 
in December 1392 had been strongly condemned by him in 1387; it is un- 
likely that all the action which surrounds this crisis could have been confined 
to five days; and finally, the existence of a second letter addressed to the 
bishop, dated g November 1389,8 throws light on the relations between 
Wykeham and the monks during the six year period at present under 
examination. The style is once again florid, the tone is grovelling and the 
allusions obscure; but the general import seems clear, and likewise the veiled 
threat when the letter is viewed within the context of continuing controversy. 
Here also the rights, liberties, and customs of the cathedral church were 
considered by the aggrieved and protesting prior and convent to be at stake 

1Moberly, p. 276. 

?Hampshire Record Office, Reg. Wykeham u fo. 255v. 

Brit. Libr., Harley MS. 328 fo. 13. 

^Ibid. Neither the Benedictine Rule nor the decrees of the general chapter 
of the English black monks allowed money to be given in lieu of food and clothing. 
See for example Documents Illustrating the Activities of the General and Provincial 
Chapters of the English Black Monks, 1215-1540, ed. W. A. Pantin (Camden 3rd ser., 
xlv, xlvii, liv, 1931—7), ii. 86. 

*Winchester Cathedral Library, Common Seal Register fo. 10. This is the earliest 
register of St. Swithun's. 

$In what is now Harley MS. 328. 

"7 Ibid. fo. 5, under the heading ‘De pecunia pro vestibus non ministranda nec 
percipienda’, and fo. 10, under ‘De pitanciis et aliis distribucionibus'. 

8 Common Seal Register fos. 4v—5. 
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in the face of the unjust demands and accusations on the part of the bishop; 
furthermore, the negotiations which had been in progress appear to have 
broken down, from the monastic point of view because of episcopal 
obduracy. 

On 1 December 1392, the first stage of a compromise was effected by 
Wykeham’s restoration to the monks of their distributions of pittances in 
cash. Eight months later, on 21 August 1393, a final settlement was arranged 
in the form of a legal agreement! between the disputants. After the 
preamble, in which the visitation is described as ‘adhuc pendente’,2 there 
follow two solemn declarations of full and lasting acquiescence to all the 
reforming decrees and statutes about to be imposed by episcopal judgment 
based on the recent detecta and comperta. ‘These oaths were given by Robert 
Rudbourne, prior, on his own behalf, and by Robert Walyngforde, subprior 
and also proctor for the convent in these present proceedings, on behalf of 
himself and of the community.3 The specific terms of the agreement, i.e. the 
regulations which all the brethren were pledged to fulfil, are then presented 
in the form of injunctions.4 In content, however, the first three items con- 
tain precise instructions, addressed in several cases to particular monks by 
name, exacting a contribution totalling £1,340, to be paid over a seven year 
period, toward the repair and restoration of the cathedral fabric. In addi- 
tion, the sacrist was required to repair the belfry at his own expense, and the 
custos operum antiquorum the lavatorium and aqueduct within the cloister.5 
The remaining articles, similar to those contained in the 1387 injunctions, 
prescribe remedial action in order to increase the number of monks, to 
improve the monastic diet and culinary arrangements, and to remove the lay 
official from the cellarer's office. 

Finally, to eliminate all doubt as to the solemnity and significance of this 
agreement with its appendant 'statuta, dispositiones, diffinitiones et 
ordinationes',9 each of the forty-three brethren gave his assent and made 
his submission in person on 22 August? in the presence of three public 
notaries whose formal confirmation of the proceedings follows.9 Thus, the 
Catalogue of the Harleian Manuscripts misrepresents the contents of MS. 
328 in describing the events of 21 and 22 August as ‘Statuta . . . injuncta, in 
ordinaria Visitatione'.9 Rather, the chronological sequence of the series of 
documents contained in this Harley MS., clarified with the aid of the 
additional manuscripts discussed above, reveals a critical stage and in fact a 
turning-point in the relations between Wykeham and St. Swithun's. Pace 
Moberly, the final agreement was based on considerations which must be 

1Harley MS. 328 fos. 14 et seg., under the heading ‘compositio realis’. 

2 Ibid. fo. 14v. 

3 Ibid. fos. 14v—16. 

4 Ibid. fos. 16 et seq. 

5 Ibid. fos. 17v-18. 

6 Ibid. fo. 24v. 

7 Ibid. fos. 24—25v. 

8 Ibid. fos. 26-27. 

9 Catalogue of the Harleian Manuscripts (4 vols., 1808-12), i. 201. 
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described as practical and materialistic. In weighing the mainly secular and 
visible benefits which would result from the restoration of his cathedral 
against the spiritual benefits which would accrue from a purified and 
exemplary monastic community who formed its chapter, Wykeham made 
his choice in favour of the former; and for their part the monks accepted the 
financial burden of active co-operation in the rebuilding programme. In 
justification it should be noted that when confronted with the menacing 
undertones of the letters and their implications, Wykeham may well have 
thought he had no alternative. 
JOAN GREATREX 


The Use of Religious Preambles as a Measure of 
Religious Belief in the Sixteenth Century 


MosT LATE MEDIEVAL and sixteenth-century testaments began with a 
religious preamble, usually couched in the form of the initial bequest: the 
testator first bequeaths his soul to his Creator, after which he lists his 
worldly legacies in money and goods. In recent years historians have noted 
with interest that the religious preambles of Englishmen’s testaments 
undergo a change in the course of the sixteenth century. Some have offered 
preambles as a guide to the religious beliefs of individual testators and, 
when collected in large numbers, as a measure of the changing religious 
attitudes of the kingdom as a whole. 

Usually the preambles take one of three forms. The first, usually referred 
to as ‘traditional’ or Catholic, has a formula in which the testator asks for 
the intercession on his behalf of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the saints— 
the Holy Company of Heaven. The second formula, often called ‘non- 
traditional’, omits mention of the Virgin and the saints, and usually takes 
the simple form, ‘I commend my soul to almighty God’. Finally there are 
preambles which depart altogether from the traditional format and reflect 
Protestant theological ideas in that they stress the inherent sinfulness of the 
testator and his sole reliance on the mercy of Christ for his salvation. It is 
not the purpose of this note to deny that from the fifteen-forties there is a 
measurable tendency to drop the full-blooded traditional formula, and that 
from the fifteen-sixties there is a new norm, the ‘Protestant’ formula. The 
intention here is rather to underline the cautionary remarks first raised by 
Professor A. G. Dickens,! and to state clearly the problems raised by the 
use of preambles. 

In essence most of the difficulties concerning preambles can be boiled 
down to one substantial dilemma. We have no practicable way of deter- 
mining whether or not the testaments were actually written by the testators, 
wholly or in part. The testaments of Kentish justices of the peace, their 


lLollards and Protestants in the Diocese of York, 1509-58 (Oxford, 1959), pp. 
171-2, 220-1. 
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sons and their brothers, written between 1535 and 1565, are in themselves 
sufficient to show certain trends as well as the problems inherent in the use 
of these records, The number is small and of course unrepresentative of the 
people as a whole. The wills were proved in the prerogative court of 
Canterbury and the consistory and archdeaconry courts of Rochester and 
Canterbury dioceses. They are set out in the accompanying table, which 
includes data not only on the religious preambles but also on other indi- 
cators of belief in the body of the testament. 


Testaments of Kentish Gentry, 1535-65 
1535-47 1547-July 1553 1553-Nov. 1558 1559-65 


"traditional" 13 (59%) | 3 (16%) 4 (22-576) = 
‘non-traditional’ 6 (27%)  8(42%) 4 (225%) 2 (20%) 
‘Protestant’ 3 (14%) 737%) 10 (55%) 7 (70%) 
Mixed preamble — 1 (5%) — I (10%) 
Priests/Masses requested 12 3 9 — 
Prayers for soul only* — — — I 
Alms for poor 7 II IO 7 
"Total Wills 22 19 18 IO 


* This category has been counted only when the testator requested prayers for his 
soul but did not specify either masses or the employment of priests. 


Most obvious from this sample is the tendency of these wealthy testators 
to leave wills whose religious preambles do not closely follow the trends 
reported by other studies. The two forms of traditional preambles still 
make up a majority of the preambles during the Edwardian period, while on 
the other hand Protestant preambles predominate in the testaments written 
during the reign of Queen Mary. If thése unrepresentative wills indicate 
anything, they suggest that men of property and/or their advisors felt little 
obligation to reflect the established religious doctrine of the day, at least in 
their preambles. It is certainly more probable that the testaments of these 
men reflect their own religious opinions. They were more likely to be 
literate; many had some minimal legal training; and they were probably 
under less pressure to follow the approved religious conventions of their 
time. 

But what of testators as a whole? Do we know, in fact, who drafted their 
testaments? Who acted as advisors or scribes in their compositions? The 
possibilities are legion. ‘There were local notaries, scriveners and the various 
officials of local ecclesiastical courts, any of whom might be approached 


1 Prerogative court of Canterbury testaments and wills from the copy registers in 
the Public Record Office; all archdeaconry and consistory court wills in the Kent 
Archives Office, Maidstone. 
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for advice on the wording of a will and testament. Did the lawyer or notary 
simply take dictation, or did he have his own formulaic skeleton ready to be 
filled in by the testator or himself with the details of bequests and the 
disposition of lands? In many cases a priest was present as one of the 
witnesses to the testament, but this may or may not indicate his active help 
in drafting or copying the testament. Many wills were written on a man’s 
deathbed, which would in itself explain the presence of a cleric. However, in 
the case of William Hammon’s will in 1543, a number of deponents later 
testified that the parish curate Nicholas Unkley, wrote out the testament 
and then read it aloud to the sick testator and to his witnesses.! How often 
this happened will for ever remain a mystery. And we must also keep in 
mind the fully legal possibility of nuncupative wills. Canon law had specific 
provisions for proving the wills of illiterates.2 

Occasionally the religious preamble is a jumble of several formulae, 
which at least allows the historian to choose, and which may indicate that 
professional advice was not sought. Characteristic of these is the intriguing 
preamble written by—or for—Sir Walter Hendley, the attorney of the 
court of augmentations: 


I commend my soule to allmighty god the father of heven and to his blessid sonne 
Jesus Chryst my savyor and Redemer and to the Holy Goost three persons and 
one god, most humbly beseching the most holy, blessid and gloryous Trinitie to 
have mercy upon my soule ... having perfytt faithe that by the only gloryous 
passyon of our savyour Jesus Chryste, my maker, savyor and redemer and by the 
shedynge of hys moste precyous blood ... and nothing by my desertes to be 
saved... And I beseech that blessid and holy Virgin, our Ladye Saynte Marye 
and all the holye company of heven to pray for me.3 


Examples could be multiplied. And the inconsistency seen in some pre- 
ambles is mirrored more frequently by the strange contradictions between 
preambles and specific bequests further on in the testaments. The most 
common case is of a ‘Protestant’ preamble followed by explicit requests 
for masses or the employment of chantry priests. Thomas Digges began his 
testament: 


I bequeth and give my soul freely to almighty god my creator, beseching hym for 
Jesus Christs sake his sonne and my savior to take me to his mercy and that I may 
be one of his elect childrene. 


And yet in the body of the testament Digges required that his executors 
ensure that the priests at his burial ‘shall sing masse and praye for my 


1Canterbury Cathedral Library, MS. X/10/2 fos. 65~7. Cf. M. Spufford, "The 
scribes of villagers’ wills’, Local Population Studies, no. 7 (1971). 

2Cf. Lyndwood’s Provinciale, ed. J. V. Bullard and H. C. Bell (1929), pp. 65-7 
(Bk. III, Tit. 13). An example is in Wills and Administrations from the Knaresborough 
Court Rolls, ed. F. Collins (Surtees Soc., civ, cx, 1902—5), i. 50. 

3P.R.0., Prob. 11/33/10, 30 (about 1549). Other confused testaments are those of 
Sir William Hawte (1539), ibid., Prob. 11/26/14; Sir William Crowmer (1539), 
K.A.O., PRC 17/24 fos. 202-3; Thomas Wilford (1553), thid., PRC 17/29 fos. 
307v—-309V; John Crispe (1557), tbid., PRC 32/27 fos. 127-136v. 
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soule'.! Another Kentish squire, Vincent Engham, began his testament 
with a clear and consistent Protestant formula, but in the same testament 
requested his executors to have exequies sung in his church ‘for my soule 
and all Christian soules . . . dirige and 20 masses’.2 Sir Thomas Moyle of 
Eastwell made his will in 1560 and his testament was headed by a typically 
Protestant preamble, which unfortunately ended with an invocation of the 
Virgin and saints. But Moyle went even further: he endowed a house for 
ten poor people who were to receive their keep in order that they might pray 
for his soul.3 

Historians who mechanically count up preambles while disregarding the 
evidence of specific bequests in the body of testaments may be ignoring the 
most important evidence which these records contain. For there is far 
greater likelihood that an individual testator—whether or not he drafted his 
own will—will betray his personal religious beliefs in the specific personal 
requests which follow the religious preamble. The mere dropping of the 
Virgin and the saints from the opening phrases of a testament should not be 
used without great caution to suggest Protestant beliefs, It is in just these 
cases that inconsistency between the preamble and the personal bequests 
most often occurs. Nevertheless, testaments will remain a useful source for 
historians, particularly if they are approached with a frank regard to their 
limitations, and a willingness to read beyond their preambles. 


M. L. ZELL 


A Redated Manuscript of John Dee 


DESPITE THE GREAT number of his manuscripts presently extant, re- 
search into the life and thought of John Dee (1 527-1608) is frequently 
hampered by the non-survival of important works. This is particularly the 
case with his work in four volumes of 1576-7, General and Rare Memorials 
pertayning to the Perfect Arte of Nauigation. The first volume of this was 
published in September 1577 as The Brytish Monarchie,4 but the second 
volume, entitled ‘The Brytish Complement, of the Perfect Arte of Naui- 
gation’, was not published and is now lost,5 while the third volume was 
destroyed by Dee himself.6 The bulk of the fourth volume, ‘Of Famous and 
Rich Discoveries’, though damaged, has survived in manuscript and is at 


1P.R.O., Prob. 11/32/17 (1543). 

2K.A.0., PRC 17/26 fos. 136—141v (1547). 

3P.R.O., Prob. 11/43/55 (1560). 

*John Dee, The Brytish Monarchie, printed by John Day (1577). 

5‘A Necessary Aduertisement’ to The Brytish Monarchie, sig. e 4. ‘A Necessary 
Aduertisement’ is included in Autobiographical Tracts of Dr. John Dee, Warden of 
the College of Manchester, ed. J. Crossley, in Chetham Miscellany I (Chetham Soc., 
xxiv, 1851), pp. 50-67 (see pp. 60-1). 

The Brytish Monarchie, sig. e 4v; Autobiographical Tracts, p. 61. 
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present in the British Library.1 General and Rare Memorials was Dee’s 
major statement of his grand design for the realization of what he conceived 
to be Britain’s imperial destiny under Elizabeth: British power was to be 
based on naval might which he saw as the instrument whereby Elizabeth 
could possess those territories to which, according to Dee, she had legal 
titles. He set out these titles with their quasi-legal bases in the volume: 
‘Of Famous and Rich Discoveries’; the resultant ‘empire’ encompassed 
the whole of the North Atlantic and adjoining territories. He followed this 
up in 1578 with a work that was destroyed in the Cottonian fire, “Her 
Majesties title Royall to many forraine countreys, kingdomes, and pro- 
vinces’, said to be ‘in 12 Velam skins of parchment, faire written for her 
Majesties use, and by her Majesties commandment'.2 This in turn was 
followed in 1579 by ‘De imperatoris nomine, authoritate, et potentia’, 
which was ‘dedicated to her Majestie in English’ :3 this work is also lost. In 
1580, Dee presented his scheme for British imperial expansion to the queen: 


Oct. 3rd, on Munday, at 11 of the clok before none, I delivered my two rolls of 
the Quene’s Majesties title unto herself in the garden at Richemond, who ap- 
pointed after dynner to heare furder of the matter. Therfore betwene one and 
two afternone, I was sent for into her highnes Pryvy Chamber, where the Lord 
Threasurer allso was, who, having the matter slightly then in consultation, did 
seme to dowt much that I had or could make the argument probable for her 
highnes’ title so as I pretended. Wheruppon I was to declare to his honor more 
playnely, and at his leyser, what I had sayd and could say therin, which I did on 
Tuesday and Wensday following, at his chamber, where he used me very honorably 
on his behalf.4 


A charter of Dee's now in the British Library which may be considered in 
this context presents a synopsis of his scheme for British territorial aggran- 
dizement.5 The manuscript consists, on one side, of a map showing much 
of the Atlantic, with the islands and most of the coastlines of America, 
western Europe, and north-west Africa carefully marked with place-names. 
The map is headed ' IOANNES DEE. Anno 1580.’ On the reverse side, in 
tabular form, Dee outlines his imperial design: 


A brief Remembrance of sundry forein Regions, discovered, inhabited, and partly 
Conquered by the Subiects of this Brytish Monarchie: And so the lawful Title of 


1Brit. Libr., Cotton MS. Vitellius C. vii, art. 3. 

2This is number 3 in Dee’s list of his own unpublished manuscripts, made 
in 1592, in his Compendious Rehearsall (Autobiographical Tracts, p. 25). It was 
Cotton MS. Otho C. vii. 

3'This is number 4 in Dee's 1592 list of his manuscripts (Autobiographical Tracts, 
p. 25). 

4 The Private Diary of D1. John Dee, and the Catalogue of his Library of Manuscripts, 
ed. J. O. Halliwell (Camden Soc., xix, 1842), p. 9. I. R. F. Calder, ‘John Dee 
studied as an English neoplatonist’ (unpublished University of London Ph.D. 
thesis, 1953), contains a discussion of Dee's presentation of his scheme, tbid., ii. 
418-19, n. 135. 

5Brit. Libr., Cotton MS. Augustus i, no. 1. The map is reproduced in R. 
Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Tvaffiques and Discoveries of the 
English Nation (12 vols., Glasgow, 1903—5), viii, facing p. 486. 
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our Soveraigne Lady Queene Elizabeth, for the due Clayme and iust discovery 
of the same disclosed. Which (in effect) is a Title Royall to all the Coasts and 
Ilands, beginning at or about Terra Florida, alongst or nere vnto Atlantis, going 
Northerly, and then to all the most Northen Ilands, great and small, and so 
cumpassing abowt Groenland vntill the Territories opposite, vnto the fardest 
Easterly and Northen Bownds of the Duke of Moscovia his Dominions: which 
last Bownds are from our Albion more than half the Sea voyage to the Cathayen 
westerly and Northen Sea Coasts, as most evidently, and at large yt is declared in 
the volume of Famous and Rich Discoveries. 


Clearly this document connects closely with the meetings of October 1580, 
but it is also related more closely in time to the volume ‘Of Famous and Rich 
Discoveries’ than this heading suggests. Although the map is dated 1 580, 
the table was in fact drawn up in 1578, before 31 May. As the map and 
table are so obviously complementary it can be assumed that the map 
dates from the same period. 

The evidence for this dating is found in the fifth of twelve points listed by 
Dee as justifying Elizabeth’s foreign titles. This point refers to events 
‘Anno 1576 et 1577’ and contains the following claim: 


The Ilands, and Broken land Easterly, and somwhat to the Sowth of Laborador, 
were more particularly discovered and possessed Anno 1576, and the last yere, by 
Martin Frobysher Esquier: And presently is by our People to be inhabited: The 
Totall Content of which [lands and parcell of Land thereabowt by our Soveraigne 
Queene Elizabeth is lately named Meta Incognita. 


Here is clear proof that the manuscript dates from 1578; and Frobisher’s 
third expedition set sail on 31 May.1 Though too much should not be made 
of it, Dee’s use of ‘presently’ implies that Frobisher’s departure was not yet 
imminent. It would seem likely, therefore, that the document was drawn up 
at some time in the first four months of 1578. It is some compensation for 
the loss of “Her Majesties title Royall’, though obviously it is not as detailed 
as that work would have been. 

As Dee’s general heading states, the manuscript provides a convenient 
précis of the scope and method of his claims for Elizabeth’s imperial status: 
it is after all ‘A brief Remembrance’. He bases his claims upon prior 
conquest or colonization of an area by a British monarch or first discovery 
of a territory by a British explorer. His list of precedents begins with 
“The Lord Madoc, Sonne of Owen Gwynned’, and goes on to include ‘Mr. 
Robert Thorn his father, and Mr. Eliot of Bristow’; ‘St. Brandan’; 
"Sebastian Caboto’; Frobisher, in 1576 and 1577; King Arthur, the most 
important figure in Dee’s scheme, who conquered Greenland, Iceland, 
‘Grocland’, ‘Friseland’, *Estotiland', and as far as the North Pole; King 
Malgo, the fourth British king after Arthur, who reconquered Iceland after 
rebellion; ‘a fryer of Oxford’ in the fourteenth century, that is, Nicholas of 
Lynn; and ‘Steven a Borowgh’. The date when each laid claim to a par- 

1 [bid., vii. 231: ‘The third and last voyage unto Meta Incognita, made by M. 
Martin Frobisher, in the yeare 1578. Written by Thomas Ellis.’ Frobisher’s fleet 
actually began to assemble at Gravesend on 25 May. 
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ticular territory is included in a margin. Dee concludes his list with a brief 
statement of the means he considered necessary for the realization of this 
British Empire: 
And generally, by the same Order that other Christian Princes doo now adayes 
make Conquests uppon the heathen people, we allso have to procede herein: both 
to Recover the Premisses, and likewise by Conquest to enlarge the Bownds of the 
foresayd Title Royall: thus (somewhat in particular) expressed. 
A more general summary follows this: 

Ergo. 
Of a great parte of the Sea Coastes of Atlantis (otherwise called America) next 
vnto vs, and of all the Iles nere vnto the same from Florida, Northerly, and chiefly 
of all the Iles Septentrionall (great and small) the Title Royall and Christian 
Supreme Government, is due, and appropriat vnto one Soveraigne Elizabeth her 
most Gracious Maiestie, And that partly Jure Gentium; partly Jure Civili; and 
partly Jure Diuino: No other Prince or Potentate els in the whole world being 
hable to allege thereto any Clayme the like. 


His final remarks are an injunction to guard and preserve all possessions and 
laws: 


Debet vero de Jure Rex omnes Terras et Honores, omnes Dignitates et Jura, et 
Libertates Coronae Regni huius in integrum cum omni Integritate et sine 
Diminutione observare et defendere: Dispersa et dilapidata, et amissa Regni Jura 
in pristinum statum et Debitum viribus omnibus revocare. Vincit Veritas Amen. 

That he should draw up this charter in the first months of 1578 perhaps 
indicates that he had had some encouragement from influential persons 
at court, possibly the queen herself, regarding the volume ‘Of Famous and 
Rich Discoveries’; certainly Elizabeth commissioned ‘Her Majesties title 
Royall’ in the same year. It is probable that the map and charter were 
composed before ‘Her Majesties title Royall’, because it is, after all, called 
‘A brief Remembrance’ of the volume ‘Of Famous and Rich Discoveries’, 
and not of ‘Her Majesties title Royall’. This means that E. G. R. Taylor’s 
suggestion that ‘A brief Remembrance’ is a summary statement of ‘Her 
Majesties title Royall’ is likely to be incorrect, although both works would 
contain the same ideas.1 Further details can be gleaned from Burghley’s 
abstract, ‘A Summary of Mr Dee’s book’, which contains a genealogy of 
Elizabeth tracing her descent from the British kings and a summary “That 
Arthur King of Britain was the conqueror of these Cuntryes’.2 In his 
Compendious Rehearsall of 1592, Dee reminds the queen of her interest in his 
ideas at this time and points out that it was she who, on 17 September 1580, 
had invited him to attend more frequently at court and to have her informed 

1E. G. R. Taylor, Tudor Geography, 1485-1583 (1930), p. 122. This accepts the 
1580 dating of ‘A brief Remembrance’. 

2Brit. Libr., Lansdowne MS. 94, art. 51, fo. 121. Burghley’s abstract may include 
information communicated verbally by Dee in the course of their discussions. See 
C. B. Millican, Spenser and the Table Round (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), p. 435 
T. D. Kendrick, British Antiquity (1950), p. 37; I. R. F. Calder, ‘John Dee’, ii. 


418-19, n. 135. Millican, Kendrick and Calder also accept the 1580 dating of ‘A 
brief Remembrance’. 
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when he should be in attendance.! He mentions the presentation of the 
“two Rolls’ to the queen on 3 October and her decision that Burghley should 
consult further on the matter with him. As he uses almost exactly the same 
words in 1592 as he had done when making a note at the time of the presen- 
tation of the rolls, it is clear that he had his diary open before him when 
writing the Compendious Rehearsall. 

It is unfortunate that Dee nowhere names the two works presented to the 
queen in October 1580. It might be thought likely that they were the lost 
works of 1578 and 1579, but a further notice of the episode in the Com- 
pendtous Rehearsall makes this doubtful: 


1580. Oct. 10. The Queenes Majestie to my great comfort (hora quinta) came 
with her traine from the Court, and at my dore graciously calling me unto her, 
on horsback exhorted me briefely to take my mother’s death patiently: and with 
all told me, that the Lord Treasurer had greatly commended my doings for her 
title royall, which he had to examine. The which title in two rolls of velome 
parchment his Honour had some houres before brought home, and delivered to 
Mr. Hudson for me to receive at my coming from my mothers buriall at church.2 


This reference to the ‘two rolls of velome parchment’ would appear to rule 
out ‘Her Majesties title Royall’ which was written on ‘12 Velam skins of 
parchment’. Both this work and ‘A brief Remembrance’ use the phrase 
‘title royal’: the same phrase, gleaned from his diary notes, appears in 
Dee’s Compendious Rehearsall. Nothing is known of the size of ‘De im- 
peratoris nomine, authoritate, et potentia’. However, the likelihood is very 
strong that the single roll of ‘A brief Remembrance’, drawn up in the first 
four months of 1578, was redated 1580 by Dee in the October of that year 
especially for presentation to the queen. He states quite plainly that its 
matter is derived from the volume ‘Of Famous and Rich Discoveries’, his 
definitive statement of Elizabeth’s imperial titles, which would have been 
the source for any other work on the same subject: the redating, otherwise 
mysterious, can in this way be explained. The identity of the other roll, 
however, must remain unknown for the present. It may be, on the basis of 
Burghley’s abstract, that it contained a genealogy of Elizabeth’s descent 
from the ancient British kings. One might wonder, though, what Burghley 
meant by ‘A Summary of Mr Dee’s book’: perhaps he was referring to 
*Of Famous and Rich Discoveries’ or to ‘Her Majesties title Royall’. 


GRAHAM YEWBREY 


William Stephens and the Letter to the Author of the 
Memorial of the State of England Reconsidered 


IN A FOOTNOTE to his article (1959) on the authorship of A Letter to the 
Author of the Memorial of the State of England, which he attributes to 


1 Autobiographical Tracts, pp. 18-19. 
2 Ibid. 
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William Stephens, Mr. Douglas Coombs referred to Walter Wilson’s sug- 
gestion, ‘without quoting any authority’, that Stephens was ‘shielding’ the 
real author, Thomas Rawlins. ‘I know of no contemporary mention of 
Rawlins in this connexion’, Mr. Coombs concluded, ‘while Stephens 
acknowledged authorship both publicly and privately’.1 In fact there is a 
considerable amount of evidence to incriminate Rawlins, and while Stephens 
certainly did accept responsibility for the libellous pamphlet in public, in 
private he was more circumspect, and made a nice distinction between 
writing the Letter and seeing it through the press. 

Although he failed to cite his source, Walter Wilson, in his biography of 
Daniel Defoe (who penned an answer to the Letter), was clearly using the 
printed Collection of several pieces of Mr. John Toland, Now first publish'd 
from his Original Manuscripts: with some Memoirs of his Life and Writings, 
which was edited by Pierre Desmaizeaux in 1726. Indeed Wilson's com- 
ments on the publication of the pamphlet were direct quotations from this 
source. Toland was the author of The Memorial of the State of England, 
which vindicated the management of the Godolphin ministry from the 
aspersions cast upon it in The Memorial of the Church of England in the 
summer of 1705, upholding in particular the conduct of the duke of 
Marlborough and the Secretary of State, Robert Harley. At Harley's direc- 
tion he composed a rejoinder to the Letter, but this, as Desmaizeaux pointed 
out, with Wilson echoing him, ‘for some particular reasons ... was sup- 
pressed, after six or seven sheets were printed’.? 

Unfortunately we have very little information about Thomas Rawlins (or 
Raulins, as Desmaizeaux has it) He was intimate with Toland, their 
acquaintance stretching back to the sixteen-nineties, when anti-army 
literature was produced by the club of ‘neo-Harringtonians’ who met at 
the Grecian Coffee-house in Devereux Court.) As Lord Ashley, the third 
earl of Shaftesbury had a hand in the founding of this society, which passed 
under the name of the ‘Independent Club'.4 It was here, seemingly, that 
Rawlins met Toland, who dedicated his Life of John Milton to ‘Thomas 
Raulins of Kilreag in Herefordshire’ in 1699,5 and both men were incul- 
cated with republican ideology. Their paths diverged after Rawlins was 
named as one of the trustees, along with John Trenchard, of the Irish 


1D. Coombs, ‘ William Stephens and the Letter to the Author of the Memorial of 
the State of England (1706)’, ante, xxxii (1959), 28 n. 1. Cf. W. Wilson, Memoirs of 
the Life and Times of Daniel De Foe (3 vols., 1830), ii. 377—80. 

2 A Collection of several pieces of Mr. John Toland (2 vols., 1726), i, p. Ix; Wilson, 
quoted in Coombs, p. 33 n. 6. 

3For the circle which met at the Grecian, see C. Robbins, The 181h-Century 
Commonwealthman (Cambridge, Mass., 1959), passim. 

4Public Record Office, Shaftesbury Papers, P.R.O. 30/24/21/225. 

5See G. Carabelli, Tolandiana: Materiali bibliografici per lo studio dell'opera e della 
fortuna di John Toland (1670—1722) (Florence, 1975), pp. 44-7. For additional 
evidence of their important early association, see British Library, Additional MS, 
4295 fo. 6, and Lambeth Palace Library, MS. 933 fo. 74: Will. Simpson to John 
Toland, 20 Apr. 1697 (I owe this reference to Giancarlo Carabelli). 
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forfeitures. He was elected by ballot of the house of commons, with 135 
votes.' Rawlins continued to tread the path laid by Trenchard and the 
other so-called ‘commonwealthmen’, while Toland fell under the influence 
of Robert Harley. Nonetheless Toland was astonished at the appearance of 
the Letter in response to his Memorial, as he was certain that it was written 
by his former friend. Stephens, he emphasized, was merely responsible for 
the publication of the pamphlet.2 

Although Rawlins was adamant that he had never been ‘induced to print 
above one single sheet of Paper’, and that ‘the reflections I afterwards made 
upon the weakness of that first Essay . . . sufficiently discouraged me from 
any thoughts of the like attempt for the future’, it is clear that he was well 
known to contemporaries for his extremist views.3 On 18 January 1706 
Charles Davenant informed his son that: 


There was published about 3 weeks agoe one of the most virulent Libells that was 
ever read as well as the falsest, the malice of which was particularly levelled at the 
Duke of Marlborough . . . and at Mr Harley. At first twas thought some Red hot 
Tory had writ the Pamphlet. It was at last traced to Parson Stevens he who 
preached the famous sermon before the House of Commons on the 3oth of 
January about 8 Yeares agoe. He is a hairebrained whig and he owned the Book, 
tho Parts of it are plainly above his capacity. Trenchard, Rawlins and his Re- 
publican clubbe are more than suspected to have had their share in the Com- 
position.* 

Stephens was arrested by the messenger of the press. He was examined by 
the Secretaries of State, and the minutes of these interrogations were read 
at a cabinet meeting on 16 January.5 The following day Narcissus Luttrell 
noted the rumour that ‘Mr Steevens, minister of Sutton near Epsom... 
will be prosecuted for reflecting upon the duke of Marlborough and secretary 
Harley, in his letter to the author of the Memorial’.6 An information was 
read against Stephens at the bar of the Queen's Bench prison on 12 F ebruary, 
and on 6 May 1706 he was sentenced to stand twice in the pillory, and he was 
fined 100 marks. 

However, the case was not as cut and dried as this. Rawlins was suspected 
of complicity in the production of the Letter, and he himself gave credence 
to common fame by writing, unsolicited, to Secretary Harley on 15 February: 

lCommons Journals, xiii. 307: 30 March 1700. Cf. Nottingham University 
Library, Portland MSS., Pw2 Hy 321: William Glanville to Robert Harley, 1 Apr. 
1700. 

7 Collection of several pieces, i, p. 1x. Correspondence between Toland and Rawlins, 
dated 23 July 1714, is printed ibid., ii. 433-6. Cf. ibid., pp. 441-5. 

? Brit. Libr., Portland Loan 29/155/1: Rawlins to Robert Harley, 15 Feb. 1706. 
Iam grateful to the duke of Portland for permission to quote from the Harley papers. 
"There are three entries under Thomas Rawlins in Wing’s Short-Title Catalogue, 
iii. 115, but they all refer to the 1670s, and were the work, seemingly, of an earlier 
man. 

‘Brit. Libr., Add. MS. 4291 fo. 40. 

5 Ibid., Loan 29/9/26. 

$N. Luttrell, A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs (6 vols., Oxford, 1857), 
vi. 7. 
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Mr Stephens was last night with me, and acquainted me with some discourse that 
passed between you and him, concerning a letter of mine, which was found in his 
pockett when he was taken up by a messenger; which letter, as I understand by 
him, has occasioned some jealousy, of my being concerned in the makeing and 
publishing a book, for which he is now under question. I cannot, Sir, but think 
my selfe very unhappy, to fall under so heavy a censure upon so slight and 
insufficient grounds; for I am confident there cannot be in my letter any expression 
that could give just occasion for the least suspition of that nature. And tho Mr 
Stephens, as he tells me, has done me justice in that particular, yet my impatience 
under such an imputation has forced me upon giving you this trouble of assuring 
you, that I was no way instrumental either in writeing, or printing that libellous 
Pamphlett, nor ever knew, or heard any thing of it before it was published to the 
world. It is true, that when Mr Stephens found himselfe discovred, he made me 
acquainted with it, and desired my advice; and tho I could by no means approve 
of what he had done, (and should have told him so, if he had consulted me 
sooner) yet when it was passed recovery, I thought my self obliged, as a friend and 
an old acquaintance to assist him in what I thought lawfull. And being willing, 
as I suppose, to communicate everything that hapned in this affair, which he had 
already imparted to me, he wrote to me the next day (being himself sick) that the 
publisher (Bragg) would be willing to own the book and stand to the consequences, 
provided he might have liberty to print 1000 more of them for himself. I sent 
him that letter as an answer, wherein, as I remember, I advised him to give him 
leave to print 1000 more, which advice cannot be interpreted a design to prejudice 
the Government or any person concerned in the book; since it was sufficiently 
published before. This, Sir, is the truth of the case to a letter, which, if you 
desire it, I shal be ready to make appear to you—beyond all possibility of doubt; 
After which I think I need say no more; nor should I have said so much (such is 
my innocency in this matter) if I had not been equally concerned for being 
thought, as I should for being proved, the Author of a Book, which contains in it 
so many passages contrary to my own knowledge, and constantly avowed prin- 
ciples... I hear it is the opinion of some that Mr Stephens is not capable of 
writeing such a book, tho I must crave leave to differ from them in that particular; 
since the first part of it seems to me the proper province of a clergy man; and as 
for the later part, either he or any body else must needs be capable, that wil content 
himselfe to take up storys upon trust, and such random discourses, and flying 
reports which they hear at Coffee houses, and other places of public resort, and 
conversation; and sett them down without due examination or inquiry into their 
truth likelyhood or coherence. This, Sir, in my opinion is a performance neither 
to be envyed, or admired, and cannot surely require greater abilitys than Mr 
Stephens is master of.1 


In the event Stephens was remitted the punishment of the pillory after a 
public apology to the duke of Marlborough which was printed in the Flying 
Post on 23 March, through the intervention of the offended parties on his 
behalf with Queen Anne. An element in this humanitarian treatment may 
well have been the knowledge that Stephens was not the sole person involved 
in the production of the Letter. Rawlins’s sycophantic message to Harley 


1 Brit. Libr., Loan 29/155/1. Standard contractions have been extended in all 
quotations. 
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was likely to rouse suspicions, rather than allay them, and his account of 
why a letter in his handwriting authorizing, to all intents and purposes, 
the printing of a further batch of the pamphlet was found in Stephens’s 
pocket was hardly convincing. Further incriminating evidence was forth- 
coming. On 12 September 1706 Rawlins once again wrote to Harley after 
receiving information 

that Mr Stephens ... has thought fitt to impose upon your selfe and others a 
story of my being the Author of the book for which he was sentenced, at least that 
I gave him the copy, all written with my own hand; with many protestations and 
several circumstances invented on purpose to gain a greater credit to this vil- 
lainous falshood, insomuch that I am told it had obtained almost a general beleife. 


Rawlins’s letter brought forth the following scorching reprimand from 
Harley: 


The Book which was owned by Mr Stephens had it reflected upon no one but 
myself, I should have taken care to have prevented any Prosecution as I was 
not unserviceable in preserving the unhappy man from the Execution of the 
Sentence. This was the consideration which weighed with me not to return you 
any answer to your first letter, because what Mr Stephens said to me could never 
have come to your ears but from himself, and I thought he could best have 
explained the manner of his doing it. I am not willing to leave the Town without 
rectifying a mistake in that letter of his of which you are pleased to send me a copy in 
your second by giving you a true state of the fact, which is this; some time after 
Mr Stephens’s first Examination he came voluntarily to me and said, that he was 
no more than the Transcriber of that Book and that was it he meant when he 
said, he wrote it all, that the Book was brought to him in Manuscript by yourself, 
and that he was not the Author of one word of it; Then and not till then I shewed 
him that Letter of yours which was taken about him, and which was the occasion 
of his being asked at his first Examination, Whether any one else had any hand in 
it; This is al that was done in that matter relating to your self, neither has what he 
then said been publickly taken notice of by me either to do you any prejudice or 
him any service.1 

This letter clears up one problem concerning the authorship of the tract 
in question: why Stephens should shield a man who had no influence in high 
places. When he was arrested Stephens was convinced that he would not be 
prosecuted. According to contemporaries, he ‘gives defiance and believes 
neither y? Duke of Marlb. or Robin (Harley) will prosecute him’. When 
he was apprehended by the messenger of the press he was reported as saying 
that if Harley tried to do so, ‘he knew how to pull an old House upon his 
Head’, and even if Marlborough should attempt it, ‘he knew w* to say to 
him too’.? Clearly confident of getting off scot-free, it was relatively easy 
for him to protect his associates. The threat of the pillory was another 
matter. When it became obvious that he would have to pay the penalty for 
his brashness, he turned queen’s evidence and implicated Rawlins. 


1 Ibid., Harley to Thomas Rawlins, 8 Oct. 1706 (copy). 
2 Remarks and Collections of Thomas Hearne, i, ed. C. E. Doble (Oxford, 1885), 
p. 170. 
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Stephens’s confidence stemmed from his connections with the earl of 
Shaftesbury, who, unlike Rawlins, really did have strings to pull with the 
ministers. From the outset Shaftesbury, to his disgust, was implicated in 
the affair, and although Stephens assured him that ‘’tis certayn that . . . the 
Duke and Mr Harley . . . know so much of the truth of that matter that they 
are not capable of that suspicion', the earl's name was used without his 
knowledge to protect his protégé.! As late as December 1707 the ‘imaginary 
and false ground of prejudice’ that Shaftesbury had solicited for Stephens 
lay ‘very heavy’ in Marlborough's and Godolphin's ‘Gizzard’. As Sir John 
Cropley explained to Shaftesbury, they were ‘imposed upon’ to pardon 
Stephens ‘solely by reason the application to save him was made in your 
name'.2 Mr. Coombs argues the case for Shaftesbury’s involvement in the 
publication of the Letter, but although Stephens may have been influenced 
to assist in the pamphlet’s production by the assumption that his patron 
would concur in the sentiments it expressed, a letter of apology from 
Stephens, in which he claimed to have been ‘led into an ill opinion of the 
Duk[e of Marlborough]’s conduct, which I published’, seems to rule out the 
possibility of Shaftesbury’s direct influence in the writing of the tract.? In 
fact Toland had approached him for his approbation of The Memorial of the 
State of England !4 

The ministers, then, were initially reluctant to prosecute Stephens on 
account of his association with Shaftesbury.5 This probably explains 
Marlborough’s assurance to his wife that although he did not wish to see 
Stephens pilloried, he would have felt ‘very uneasy if the law had not found 
him guilty’. Having instituted the proceedings, it would not have been 
very prestigious for the government to have been crossed in the verdict, 
especially as there were so many mitigating circumstances. It was for this  , 
reason, no doubt, that Harley, in an official missive to Marlborough, . 


1P.R.O. 30/24/20/115: William Stephens to the earl of Shaftesbury, 19 July 1706. 

2 Ibid., 30/24/20/140: Cropley to Shaftesbury, [13 Dec. 1707]. Cf. The Life, 
Unpublished Letters, and Philosophical Regimen of Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury, 
ed. B. Rand (1900), p. 384: Shaftesbury to Robert Molesworth, same date. 

3P.R.O. 30/24/20/111. My italics. For Shaftesbury’s denunciation of Stephens 
and the sentiments expressed in the Letter, see Life of Shaftesbury, pp. 354-5: 
Shaftesbury to Stephens, 17 July 1706. It is interesting that in the 3 letters which 
Stephens sent to Shaftesbury to apologize for his conduct, he was reluctant to use 
the term ‘written’, and preferred to substitute ‘published’ (P.R.O. 30/24/20/111, 
II5, 116: 26 Jan., 19 and 24 July 1706). While Benjamin Bragg was strictly the 
publisher of the pamphlet, Stephens accepted responsibility for seeing it through 
the press. He did not accept responsibility for its authorship. Shaftesbury con- 
fessed that he ‘could not at first beleive Stephens the author of that pamphlet, 
until I heard of his owning it’ (Life of Shaftesbury, p. 384). What Stephens meant by 
‘owning’ that he wrote the Letter is evident from Harley's letter of 8 Oct. 1706 to 
Rawlins, quoted above. 

4P.R.O. 30/24/20/105: J[ohn] T[oland] to Shaftesbury, 22 Oct. 1705. 

5Hist. MSS. Comm., Portland MSS., iv. 281: Godolphin to Harley, 22 Jan. 1706. 

SW. Coxe, Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough (3 vols., 1847-8), i. 375-6: 20 
May 1706. 
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referred to ‘the Authors of Parson Stephens his Memorial’.1 Moreover, 
throughout the summer of 1706 investigations were being carried on into the 
correspondence of one of the duke’s aides, Major Cranstoun, with Robert 
Cunningham, one of Harley’s agents in Scotland. Cranstoun’s letters were 
supposed to have provided much of the raw materials for the attack on 
Marlborough’s conduct in the Letter.2 

That William Stephens was involved in the printing and dissemination of 
A Letter to the Author of the Memorial of the State of England is indisputable. 
And although he claimed that he ‘was not the Author of one word of it’, it 
is possible that he added something of his own to the final version. But in 
reality he was merely the amanuensis of other men. Walter Wilson’s con- 
tention that Stephens was ‘shielding’ Thomas Rawlins has a basis in fact. 
Robert Harley, for one, was convinced of the ins and outs of the case. It is 
quite possible that Rawlins was not the sole author either, but that the 
Letter was an example of the genre of eighteenth-century pamphlet literature 
which was the joint product of several men, much as the standing army 
tracts were written in many instances by the ‘club’ of men who frequented 
the Grecian Coffee-house. The ‘Republican clubbe’ which Davenant 
referred to was clearly an off-shoot of the earlier ‘Independent Club’ 
founded by Shaftesbury. In many ways it would be reasonable to attribute 
the Letter to Thomas Rawlins and William Stephens working in collabora- 
tion. But if, for the sake of bibliographical convenience, we have to assign a 
single name to the pamphlet, it would appear, in the light of Rawlins’s 
letters to Harley and the Secretary’s retort revealing his acquaintance with 
the truth of the affair, that the standard bibliographies, the British Museum 
Catalogue of Printed Books and W. 'T. Morgan’s Bibliography of British 
History (1700-15), were formerly more accurate in following Wilson’s 


5. attribution to Rawlins than the present ascription to Stephens. 


J. A. DOWNE 


1Longleat House, Portland MSS., v, fo. 49: Harley to Marlborough, 21 June/2 
July 1706 (copy). I am grateful to the marquess of Bath for permission to quote 
from the MSS. in his possession. 

?Harley informed Marlborough that the authors of the Letter ‘were furnished 
with Materials for their scandal by Letters wrote by an Officer of the Army. One of 
these Originals have fallen into my hands’ (ibid.). For Cranstoun's letters, see Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Portland MSS., iv. 250-5, 264-8, 284-7: 1 and 20 Oct. 1705, 11 Feb. 
1706. Marlborough was very interested in the outcome of Harley’s investigations. 
See Hist. MSS. Comm., Bath MSS., i. 82-3, 86, 89, 94. No conclusions appear to 
have been reached, however. 


Historical News 


AT THE END OF SEPTEMBER 1977 Professor A. G. Dickens retired from 
the Directorship of the Institute, which he had held since October 1967. 
During this period he acted first as Secretary and then as Chairman and 
Secretary of the British National Committee of the International Congress 
of Historical Sciences. He served as a member of Senate, Academic Council 
and other University Committees. His interest in relations with foreign 
scholars was furthered by his election in 1969 to the Foreign Secretaryship 
of the British Academy. He played an important part in founding the 
German Historical Institute in London. The successor to Professor 
Dickens, as Director of the Institute of Historical Research, is Professor 
F. M. L. Thompson, previously Professor of Modern History at Bedford 
College, London. 

Professor R. B. Pugh retired at the end of September 1977 from the 
Editorship of the Victoria History of the Counties of England, which he had 
held since November 1949. He was successful in creating and fostering 
alliances with local patrons which greatly increased the staff of the History. 
Fifty-six volumes appeared during his Editorship and work on twelve 
counties is now in progress. Mr. C. R. Elrington, previously Deputy 
Editor of the History, succeeds Professor Pugh. 

Miss Elizabeth Crittall retired at the end of July 1977 after twenty-two 
years as Editor of the Victoria History of Wiltshire. She is succeeded by 
Dr. D. A. Crowley. 


* * * * * * 


THE TENTH ANGLO-AMERICAN Conference of Historians was held at 
the Institute of Historical Research from 5 to 8 July 1977. This was a 
plenary Conference, lasting four days, such as is normally held every five 
years, and invitations had been issued by the University of London to 
universities and other learned institutions in the United Kingdom and 
overseas. The total number of those registered was 512 including 169 from 
overseas. The theme of the Conference was ‘Liberty’. Five general meetings 
were addressed respectively by Professor B. R. Crick on ‘Acton notwith- 
standing, could there be a history of liberty ?; Professor M. I. Finley on 
‘Censorship in classical antiquity’; Professor H. G. Nicholas on "The 
blessings of liberty’; Professor J. Hurstfield on ‘Were the Elizabethan 
government and people hostile to liberty ? and Professor E. D. Genovese on 
‘Slavery and the origins of black nationalism’. In addition there were 
Sixteen sectional meetings. With the collaboration of publishers, an 
exhibition of historical works published in the United Kingdom since 
January 1976 was displayed in the Institute. A Bibliography of Historical 
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Works issued in the United Kingdom 1971~75, prepared by Miss Rosemary 
Taylor, in continuation of the four volumes covering the years 1946~70, 
was published at the beginning of the Conference. Copies of this work 
may be obtained from the Institute, price £6 including postage. 


* * * * * * 


ON 25-28 APRIL 1977 the Anglo-Hungarian Conference of Historians, 
organized by the British National Committee, was held at the Institute. 
Papers by Professor P. Zs. Pach, Professor T. C. Smout, Professor E. 
Arató, Dr. R. J. W. Evans, Dr. L. Makkai, Dr. A. R. Bridbury, Dr. Zs. L. 
Magy and Dr. C. A. Macartney were circulated and discussed at eight 
separate meetings. On 29 April the Director conducted the Hungarians on 
a tour of Oxford, where the party was entertained to lunch at All Souls 
College. 


* * * * * * 


A COLLOQUIUM OF eighteenth-century English historians was held at 
Leicester University on Friday, 25 March, organized by Dr. A. N. Newman 
and Dr. W. A. Speck, under the auspices of the University History Depart- 
ment. It met to consider the utility to scholars working on the history of 
the period of a Short Title Catalogue of eighteenth-century publications 
printed in Britain and its dependencies. Those who attended were given 
details by Robin Alston of the project which the British Library has set up 
under his direction to study the feasibility of producing a catalogue of its 
eighteenth-century holdings. Dr. Alston answered questions and there 
was a full discussion of the problems which faced historians trying to use 
such publications and particularly those published anonymously or under 
pseudonyms. Dr. Alston undertook to ensure that as far as practicable the 
project would cater for the needs of historians and it was agreed to meet 
again later if necessary. In the meantime as much information as possible 
would be circulated to those who had declared an interest. ` 


